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Dimi cea smimeewacd to fill the need for a conpre- 
Mae Study Of the nature and development not only of 
E d tates Antarctic policy itself but also of the in- 
Bra arrangements for the formulation and execution of 
EEUU ic melt is not designed to represent a comnlete 
tor of American activities in the Antarctic regions. 
miempriancipal purposes of this study are (1) to determine 
Whether past and present Antarctic policies and the govern- 
mental arrangements for their formulation and conduct have 
EE thes bestTo:interests cof the United States and (2) to 
me termine the manner in which these policies and arrange- 
NN miet be relevant to other issues and geographic 
ENG It is hoped, in addition, that this study will 
facilitate an assessment of the politica] future of the 
fimeaerctic regions themselves. Inasmuch as the Antarctic 
aan ot become a subject of significant and continuing con- 
to fovernments and policy-makers in general until the 
NODOS: when claims to national sovereignty were first 
meer ed Over Antarctic territory and sustained Antarctic 
Mperations first became technologically feasible, the study 
Morewses attention primarily on developments in the twentieth 
Century. 

IWish e non l edee a debt of gratitude to the many 
Lu e auty and staff of the Fletcher School of 


DucmusbusDnlomacy who have assisted me et all stages in 
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NI xcparatron of this paper, and particularly to Profes- 
Berner ob Stewart end Ruhl J. Bartlett for their valu- 
able counsel. I also wish to express my appreciation to 
Ambassadors liugh S. Cumming and Paul C. Daniels, both of 
mom have been intimatély connected with Antarctic politi- 
cal affairs ana have Deen kind enough to share their know- 
NU cccandgwMexperience with me, Finally, I am especially 
EE uto Ur winenty Nee Pater, the Staff Historian of the 
mated States Naval Support Force, Antarctica, and to Dr. 
Eun 1s. the" Director of the Center for Polar Archives 
BEN United o5tates National Archives, for their assistance 
EN bioning source material. TI alone am responsible, how- 
EDD tor any errors in fact or judgment, 

PARRI MERRILL PLOTT 
Meatord, Massachusetts 
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INTRODUCTION 


The continent of Antarctica is without doubt the most 
Mmam@opitable area on the surface of the earth. It consists 
weeet entirely of a high plateau covered by an ice sheet 
Ii places, rescehes a thickness of more than a mile. 
MimeseVast accumulation of land ice leads to temperatures much 
mower than those recorded in comparable northern latitudes; 
muusthe intense cold leads, in turn, to the existence of a 
Bermanent high pressure area around the South Pole, causing 
Ome ecreat blizzards which regularly sweep the continent.! 
EDute the hostility of the Antarctic environment, however, 
mividuals and nations have possessed important interests 
ehe region for a period of almost two centuries. 

Mieres tiamcentive for Joeree-scale national involvement 
Athe Antarctic was presented not by the barren continent 
Meme? but by the Antarctic seas, which are the world's most 
prolific mS ne uc X AsOthe Antarctic ace pack freezes 
Enewvinter, the surrounding water increases in salinity, be- 
wes denser, and sinks to the bottom. Bottom water, rich in 
Men ents, is then forced upward. As a result of this cycle, 
Mis ub=Antarctic waters offer ideal conditions for the exis- 
Mmemee Of Marine Organisms in great quantities; and these 


u ET FT ent 


lt. tel Christies; The Anta arctic Problem (London: 
Men and Unvin, 1951), pp. 16-18; and U. S., Congress, House 
Rev vesentatives, Committee on ee: and Foreign Con- 
merce, International 1] Geophysical Year, The eet cy and ean can C 
Aa open Clone, 2nd sess., House d Yo a S, Serial Xo, 
1207? Manco United States Goveranent Printing Office, 


105837 75. 62. 
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En nismsoprovade food for vast numbers of fish, which, in 
Burn, are able to support large populations of valuable 
marine mammals, such as seals and whales.® 

ihesincarctic sealing industry was born as a result of 
a voyage by the celebrated British navigator, Captain James 
A. Cook, to the waters of the North Pacific in 1776. While 
conducting surveys of the Alaskan coast, Cook's men had the. 
opportunity to trade with the natives for seal furs; and upon 
Cook's later arrival in China, these furs were found to be 
especially valuable to the Chinese. The news spread quickly, 
and mariners of all nations began to organize sealing expedi- 
tions in great numbers, The known stocks of seals in the 
North Atlantic had already become seriously depleted by the 
late cighteenth century, however, and sealers from North At- 
Matic nations Were forced to range far afield. British and 
can Sealers concentrated their efforts in the breeding 
prounds of the Antarctic, or southern, fur seal (Arctocephalus 
e lis) on the sub-Antarctic islands near to South America 
and soon dominated the sealing industry in that part of the 
ud. In contrast, the sealing grounds of the North Pacific 
Mere not exploited to any significant degree until the forma- 


en TUT TAT U 


2 Robert Uoc l ea Fisheries (London: Pitman, 
Bir pe 2o0; and Jolin Lyman, “Antarctica: Antarctic Ocean," 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (1966 ed.), Vol. 2, p. 5. 
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wo the Russian-American Fur Company in oe 

NOA period of approximately 40 years, Antarctic 
Belang öffeyed vast opportunities for economic gain. One 
American sealing captain, Edmund Fanning of Stonington, Con- 
nucut. reported a net profit from oné voyage in 1796 of 
$52,300 on an initial investment of a By the early 
EN "Us however, the greed and efficiency of the sealers had 
pesulted in the depletion of stocks of Antarctic fur seals 
to the point where sealing operations in the region were no 
Monger profitable, The species recovered somewhat during 
the next 50 years, and the Antarctic sealing industry was 
Eu ved on a relatively small scale in 1871]. By 1900, this 
EE val had resulted in the complete extinction of the Antarc- 
NEC tur seal everywhere but in the Falkland Islands, where 
Me seais were protected by the British Governnent,? The 
and seals have only recently begun to repopulate thé sub- 
Antarctic islands which were once the centers of the sealing 
industry. New breeding grounds were discovered in the South 
Precland, South Orkney, and South Sandwich Islands in the late 
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SPhilip I. Mitterling, America jn the Antarctic to 1840 
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lb bona: University of Illinois Press, 1959), pp. 19-24. 
ibd ope 724, 


SE. W. Hunter sio tie Antarctic Problem (London: 
Mien and Unwin, 1951), pp. 123-125. Sse also "Fur Seals in 
BH ccourhoShetland islands," The Polar Record, Vol. 11 (Jan- 
Be aan. 473: and M. k. Holdsate, "Fur Seals in the 
EE reneisiands,” the Polar Record, Vol. 11 (January, 


1963), pn. 474-475, M a. 
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IDU ill be many decades before they apain assume 
commercial importance, © 

ul uc pssconmmerc»al activity conducted in Antarctic 
Pemeers in 1969 is whaling. The most valuable product of this 
Edstry» 1S the orl obtained by rendering the blubber, or- 
MOT tie Whele and used in the manufacture of foodstuffs, 
Bons and lubricants. Whale meat is consumed in Japan, but 
eat tempts to develop markets for this product in other 
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Sountries have met with failure. korla stocks of whales 


are rapidly diminishing, however, and the only nations en- 
Bed in Antarctic whaling at present are Japan and the Soviet 
men, Attempts at regulation of the whaling industry, such 
as those involved in the Whaling Convention of 1946 and by 

mime international Whaling Commission, have been unsuccessful 


woo taining the controls necessary to prevent the whale's 


8 


EUntual extinction. akese the torld's whaling nations are 


Ee to reach an agreement in the near future on severe lim- 


Ex onsto the size of annual catches, the whale seems des- 


rue Te Te ere 


O"Fur Seals in the South Shetland Islands," The Polar 
Record, Vol. 11 (January, 1963), pp. 473-474; "Fur Seals 
Breeding in the South Orkney Islands," The Polar Record, 
EL 10 (January, 1961), pp. 408-409; and M. W. Holdgate, 
Bier Seals in the South Sandwich Islands," The Polar Record, 


Vol. 11 (January, 1963), pp. 474-475. er sr 


"Robert TE e orla Sea Fishenyes (London: Pitman, 
Meso), p. 280. oe — 





up On Ae vic of Antarctic Whaling," The 
eee eee worm. Ol, 1) (May, 1963), pp. 555-566. 
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ed to follow the path of the Antarctic fur seal, 

on repard to whaling, the Antarctic fisheries 
mie remained tinexploited due to the lack of suitable markets 
Moms ieanethe populaeen continents near to the Antarctic 
regions.? Despite the fact that millions of people in Africa 
mu south Americe suffer from protein deficiencies and gener- 
ama nutrition, the demand for fish in these areas has always 
wen relatively low. Eating habits, while affected signifi- 
Nux Dy levels of education and per capita income, have 
meeps psychological and cultural roots; and the creation of a 
Memand for a type of food to which people are unaccustomed 
Eu urfficult process requiring changes in basic human at- 


titudes, 1? 


Mc MLopetcL)shewsres will probably assume 
EN economic importance in the future, however, as a re- 
Ber oft both the increasing world demand for food in general 
AE ne growing use of fish protein concentrate as a 'forti- 
mar’ for traditional foods. 

Me s tenes of Significant economic interests in the 
Continent itself must await advances in technology. Antarc- 
mus known to contain large quantities of copper and low- 
Perce coal, and geologists have also found evidence of depos- 
Mot sold, silver, iron, manganése, and uranium, The high 

Morgan, ¡Sa Men eS, p. 24, 


10 Alan De a aon and National Development," 
B uus, Vol. 46 (October, 1967), p. 134. 


ome, 





6 
eostserlar would be involved in éxtracting and marketing 
NI cer5onpcescpreclude, however, their becoming comnercial- 
M xpportant in the foresecable future, ?4 
Conditrons ın Antarctica also preclude the establishmént 
of any industry involving animals dependent on the land for 


their food supplies. Indeed, the largest such animal indig- 


enous to Antarctica 1S a Wingless chronomid fly (Belgica ant- 





arctica), which breeds in the brackish coastal waters of the 


12 Not even on the sub-Antarctic islands 


lmer Peninsula. 
are there conditions favorable to large-scale animal husband- 
ry, for the non-existence of indigenous herbivorous mammals 
meer led to the evolution of grasses highly sensitive to graz- 
Meee Small herds of sheep, cattle, and reindeer introduced 
by whalers have managed to exist on some of these islands, 
Mewever, and there has been some thinking on the possibility 
in troducing some species of Arctic fur-bearing animals.13 

In summary, the land areas of the Antarctic can be expect- 
ed to offer little economic advantage for some time. It is 


llWalter G. Sullivan, Assault on the Unknown (New York: 


Eil, 1961), p. 336; and E. W. Hunter Christie, The 
Antarctic Problem (London: Allen and Unwin, 1951), pp. 22-23, 


IEEE RP Leech, "Insect Habitats in 
Memeearctica,” “The Polar Record, Vo Ue (tay 161), p. 503. 


15M, Ww, Poea eand NE M. Mace, "The Influence of Man 
Sethe Floras and Faunas of Southern Islands," The Polar 
Record, Vol. 10 (May, 1961), pp. 476-484, ms 





pte probable, however, that technological advances coupled 
Meth the depletion of resources in other areas of the world 
ENNUMStOsonecfuture date cause the mineral resources of Ant- 
arctica to become exploitable on bascs competitive with those 
Ee eel ons sand the hope of future wealth is, in itself, 


an important factor leading nations to maintain an interest 


Im Antarctic affairs.!^ 


Ec EcbSsenee of inmediate opportunities for direct 
economic gain, the greatest tangible factor behind Antarctic 
operations at present is scientific investigation., The impor- 
mance of Antarctica to Science was anply stated in 1958 by 
mee Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the Unit- 
EN cates House of Representatives in a report prepared with 


Be assistance of the National Academy of Sciences: 


PS e a arge part of our planete-some 6 
million square miles in area--and a largely unknown 
part, too. 

Second, it is the®langest repository of ice in 
GhemVorlammcontainineg)S6 percent of all the world's 
placral ieee, 

Mo ear idas most efficient cold-air 
KCO ar Mere so than the Arctic. It also con- 
eoan eaae ToN or iib of the atmospheric circulation 
Metis southern Ienisphere. 

on an i tsome tine ice creates vast amounts of 
coo ich sins to tie bottom of the ocean and, 
aero Pottom Current morcs across the equa- 
tor noyes into the Northern Hemisphere, 

De oe eena les study to be made of the aurora 
australis and comparisons with the aurora borealis. 





OTE MA 


l4 Howard J. ame), EN Tz wen. Cn 
DN cnenllistilon) NO. 535] (January, 1961), p. 263. 
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Sixth, it contains the South Magnetic Poles 
amdsenyords the opportunity for Wtensive geomaz- 
notpcesa&ndies. 

ZI me, sit presents a stable platform Lor 
Bhesstud cor the thermal and electrical properties 
of the atmosphere cut off from sunlight for many 
Dome ros Acne study of ionospheric phenomena af- 
fece adio propagation, and for the study of 
Concentrations of cosmic radiation, 

pachMoroffers a stable platform for the 
tracking oí earth satellites having the significant 
North-South orbit.1> 


OI e miso ieriec nations are particularly concerned 
with Antarctic meteorology, since most of their weather orig- 
Mates on that continent; and the extensive meteorological 
EuNIdres conducted in Antarctica during the 1960's have ale- 
wady caused a marked improvement in weather forcasting in 
Buc Southern Hemisphere,10 

RENNES tonito possessing interests related to opportu- 
memes for and expectations of econonic and scientific gain 
the Antarctic, the nations of the world have demonstrated 
Evang degrees of concern with the strategic implications 
Of the region, In 1969, however, the logistic and techni- 
cal problems that would be involved in the establishment 
Of major military tases in the Antarctic could be surmounted 
ENS by the Great Powers; and these nations, with their bal- 


MAATTI E CR AA PE A A FT OTR OP eee A 


15 y. Ser toremess, House of Representativses, Committee 
Beinterstate and Foreign Commerce, International Geophysical 


Mc, ihe Arctic and Antarctica, 85th Cong., 2nd sess., House 


fet, No. 1348, Serial No. 12072 (Washington: United States 
Mets Printing Office, 195%), pp., 20-21. 


Ba... DS CDU 


qu FA rer i 


>) 
NEN ccomrss52les and nuclear submarines, neither have a real 
need for such bases nor have shown any interest in allocating 
the immense funds that would be necessary for their construc- 
tion.!’ 
Is cnc (19609), there are 12 nations with 
Euensive interests in the Antarctic: the United Kingdon, 
Euerralra, New Zeeland, South Africa, France, Norway, Belgium, 
Mean, Argentina, Chile, the Soviet Union, and the United 
Petes, Despite the varying interests possessed by these 
Bons in the Antarctic and despite the conflicts that ex- 
meted among them with regard to other areas and other issues, 
Bury reached agreement in 1959 on a treaty which attempted 
Mmomansure that national activities in the region would be 
Bey Of a peaceful and cooperative nature. 

It would have anpeared unlikely, perhaps, that such an 
Memeeiicnt would have been possible. Antarctica was not a new 
area of concern to the nations involved but one in which 
NN Utudes, interests, and policies had hardened over a long 
Moda of time, Serious international disputes had arisen 
Mere acucStions relating to tho region on many previous occa- 
fons, and such disputes had twice resulted in the use of 
BER once Re that as it may, however, the Antarctic Trea- 
as been successful up to the present and may well become 
E Udorcrutuss$peaceful solutions to the problems of 


Gne nre ET EEE EL Str ap RP otf una 


l^Taubonfield, DN for Antarctica," pp. 261-262. 





10 
Bea Zn understanding of the developnents in Antarc- 
IE ch culminated in such a signifigant agreenent could 
Nr -fore be of considerable importance to the world in 
general. 

ENME-uccesstul conelusion of the Antarctic Treaty was 
achieved largely Aoi ertOrts of the United States 
Government, a government which has, moreover, spent some 
$350,000,000 from 1954 to 1969 to engage in Antarctic 
Nu trons on a scale unprecedented in the history of any 
Bon, it 1S also of importance, therefore, to discuss 
and evaluate the nature and ES ef the united St e 
Memercies which resulted in both the Antarctic Treaty and such 
as s1ve Unzted States conmitment in Antarctica itself. A 
EE cot these policies is directly relevant not only to the 
Eure of the Antarctic regions and the role of the United 
ENS on that future but also to the prospects for peaceful 
Mmecernational cooperation in other areas of the world. 

NIE on oi United States activities in the Antarc- 
EE. almost as old as the history of the republic itself, 
Merican sealers and eei MA a 
Bere late eishteenth century. Little is known of their 
NIU discoveries, however, since the pressures of_conpeti- 
Peon led them to keep most of their operations secret,18 


A SAS 


K ga - o C ? = Tie > * . 4 E eo o9 "m ial = x ~s e ro 2l 
l ŝu, 5.,, Department of State, Unlica States ¡0sJÍ Cy ana 


International Cooperation in Antarctica (Washington: United 
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States Government cine | pou p. l. 





11 
urge mstorecorded penetration of the Antarctic regions by 
Americans occurred in 1790, when Captain Daniel Greene of 
New Haven, Connecticut, led a sealing expedition to South 


19 Pieced rs tater, another American sealing 


Georgia, 
captain, Nathaniel Palmer of Stonington, Connecticut, may 
Have been the first to discover the Antarctic continent. On 
November 17, 1820, Palmer logged the sighting of a strait 
believed to be the Orleans Channel, one side of which is bor- 


20 


dered by the mainland of Antarctica. Substantial evidence 


Mmicicates, however, that the coast of Antarctica had been 
EM Nted cariier in 1520 by the British Surveyor, Edward 


Bransficld.?l 


In addition, the Soviet Union claims that the 
Eussyan navigator, Fabian von Bellingshausen, sighted the con- 
Bent before the others during his exploring expedition of 
19-1621. There is evidence that Bellingshausen may have 
Gone so, but without having realized at the time that he had 
Mereudlly sighted land rather than a seaborne ice formation. 2? 
Pocnzchezdenjetion of known stocks of Antarctic fur 


= fow-cbrPr— "Anm tndis 


paul uM E ^imcopcetqica: Exploration and Discovery," 
Eucyclopaedia Britannica (1966 ed.), Vol. 2, p. 7. 


20ualtor G. SUN) Quest for a Continent (Nege York: 


EE uu-ill, c. 1957), p. 25. 


2luitterling, Mircea rin the Antarctic, p. 41. 
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22 Terence Armstrong, “Four Eye-Witness Accounts of 
E OUDLhosssn's Antarctic Voyage of 1819-21," The Poloz- 
nord vol. 6 (January, 1951), pp. 85-87, 
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Nene cariy 1820's, various persons connected with 
Mmremsecahing industry petitioned the United States Congress 
Brant funds for an official expedition to search the Ant- 
anet)c for new byeeding grounds, Other American maritime in- 
Eare also desired that an official expedition be sent to 
NuEntarctic for the purpose of exploring and surveying the 
Moechnarted waters of the region. Congress acted favorably on 
the requests in May, 1836, appropriating the sum of $300,000 
Muse by the Secretary of the Navy in connection with an 
Eedrtion Which would explore the Antarctic regions and 
certain areas of the Pacific Ocean.?? 

entes tactes ExXploring Expedition, consisting of 
EL ships under the command of Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, 
ted States Navy, sailed from Norfolk, Virginia, on 
fest 19, 1838, It was under orders to proceed first to 
Mea del Fuego and then attempt to penetrate as far to the 
Eh as permitted by the condition of the Antarctic ice pack. 
March 3, 1839, the expedition reached Hope Island off the 
Meee rn tip of the Palmer Peninsula, where it found further 
Eu ess through the ice impossible. Wilkes't vessels then 
departed from the Antarctic and separated to conduct surveys 
E arjous South Pacific islands, which included Samoa, New 


eedonia, the Fijis, and the New Hobrides,?4 


EEE CO PT Oe FO Os eo? 


2Silitterling, im uin Che Antarctic, pp. 106-107. 
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2 E pp. 128-137. 
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The ships reunited in Sydney, Australia, in November, 
ana the menbers of the expedition made preparations 
Por s return to the Antarctic during the upcoming austral 
Summer, the expedition left Sydney on December 25 and sailed 
south, sighting the Antarctic mainland at an approximate 
longitude of 140° East on January 30, 1840. The vessels them 
cruised westward along the coast and reached a longitude of 
97° East before a shortage of drinking water forced them to 
return to Australia.” 

The exploits of the Wilkes Expedition led to an increase 
ENnerican interest in the Antarctic, and the hydrographic 
mea collected by the expedition served to lessen some of 
the dangers connected with Antarctic voyages. There is no 
Edence of Hilkes having discovered new sealing grounds, 
but American whalers began to visit the Antarctic in ever- 
increasing numbers and soon dominated the whaling industry 
nat region, in spite of the losses suffered by their 
ers during the Civil War, American whalers retained this 
position of dominance until the 1880's, when both overfishing 
E the increasing use of mineral oils for purposes of Jubri- 
Eton began to cause a decline in the whaling industry it- 
-se1f,20 
With the lane of Antarctic whaling and the post-Civil 


APA O ANTE ARICA WETTE LO ITO? IAEA TALAR VETO: TE e tm 


2oMitterling, ¡mica an the Antarctic, pp. 137-146, 
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265jple, aca: Exploration and Discovery,” p. 6. 





14 
War emphasis on internal development, the attention of the 
Wanted States turned away from the Antarctic regions. By 
NDS inning of the twentieth century, therefore, the United 
me e Government had neither developed an Antarctic policy 
owe tor Chat matter, had recognized a need for such a policy. 
Indeed, for e period of some 110 years, there had been little 
Exuntarctica of concern to governments in general.  Antarc- 
tic operations had been conducted primarily by private enter- 
prise, and no nation had attempted to gain exclusive control 
Meer any part of the region. This situation did not endure 
meme anto the twentieth century, however, for governments 
soon became directly and continuously involved in Antarctic 


a fairs, 





tte OP PASSIVITY: 1904-1935 


I ME decade of Whe tWentiéth century, the Ant- 
Enctrocowhalsneg industry bégan to recovér rapidly from its 
Strate of decline, The invention and development in the late 
maneteenth century of the harpoon cannon, explosive harpoon, 
and steam-powered whale catcher had served to create an in- 
Nest Ine tiie Smaller and Swifter whales which had previously 
been relatively difficult and uneconomical to catch; and such 
were, like time blue and fin whales, were known to exist in 
great numbers in the seas adjacent to Antarctica. The tech- 
nological advancements that allowed these species to be hunt- 
Eon an economical basis first reached the Antarctic in 
mos, when the Norwegian whaling captain, C. A. Larsen, led 
EN hreeé-ship fleet to South Georgia.! Larsen constructed a 
shore station and processing plant at Grytviken Harbor, South 
BErorsia, in 1905, and the immediate success of this enter- 
maise lcd to the establishment of additional whaling stations 
South Georgia and in the South Shetland Islands.? 

The tax and licensing revenues obtainable from such 
shore-based whaling companies provided a Significant incentive 
mere the assertion of national claims in the Antarctic regions, 


and on July 21, 1908, the United Kingdom issucd Letters 


Gramm. 


p Ja 


Meeord, Vol. li (May, 1963), pp. 557-558. 
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^g, W. Hunter Christie, The Antarctic Problem (London: 
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Allen and Unwin, 1951), pp. 208-209. — 





16 
Bent procibesmins the existence of British sovereignty over 


muc folloving territories: 


meer ocUth Georgia, the South Orkneys, the 
Souls met amas, and the Sandwich Islands, and the 
tes itory known as Graham's Land, situated in the 
EE ctamticesUccan to the south of the fiftieth 
parallel of south latitude, and lying between the 
Alehssanasewerosüth degrees of west longitude . . . „> 


Prem@@e@teT Set atent further stated that the above terri- 
EE s would become dependencies of the British Colony of 
the Falkland Islands and be administered by the Falkland Gov- 
ernor and Executive Council.^ The United kingdom based xts 


met to take Stich action on its long history of discoveries, 


ENUoration, and occupation in the Antarctic--a history which 
mud from Captain James Cook's circumnavisation of the Ant- 
EE c ice pack during his exploring expedition of 1772-1775. 


END before the time of Cook, however, it had been the cus- 


ENNOÍ! nations to consider that a valid claim to sovereignty 


^ 


Meo re viously unclaimed territory must be based on the con- 


EE Sus and effective occupation and administration of the 


Me artem ee TED Ta FEN FRI 


SUnited mu UOS bIPtish Letters Patent Abpormtlno the 
E onor of the Colony of the Falkland Islands to bse Governor 
EN uh Georeia, the South Orkneys, the South Shetlands, the 
Exch Islands, and Graham's Land, and Providing for the 
Ex Innent Thereof as Dependencioeos of the Colony.--Westninster, 
ENERO ?!, 1908," British and Foreign State Papers, 1907-1908 
Mendon: His Majesty's Stationery Office, 1912), Vol. Tol, 
p 76. 

Ni. Ganz 


ER 1 
vil 
for the Palmer Peninsula region. 
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NN, pp. 76-77. 
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area in question.” This customary view had been sustained 
wete decisions of various mediators and arbitral commissions 
during the nineteenth century and remains valid at the present 
tine. 

EVemmcnougn british settlements were then in existence 
only on South Georgia and on Deception Island in the South 
Beeclands, the actions taken by British officials pursuant 
che Letters Patent were not immediately protested by other 
Estrons. British magistrates and customs officers began to 
exercise jurisdiction throughout the region claimed, and the 
whaling companies based in that region applicd for British 


7 


Mmeeenses and paid taxes to the British Government. Some 


international concern was expressed, however, over the word- 
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Bas, C. Meyer, Cranes EU: 1o Jacob oiepyen. 1931), p. 76. 


OSee, for example, Award of the United States and Vene- 
zuclan Claims Commission in the Case of Gowan and Copeland 
Xs. Venezuela, December 5, 1885, in John Basset Moore, His- 
mony dnd Digest of the International II to which 
the United States las Been ap arty MARS. Mashineton: 
Government Printing Office, 1898), Vol. E Si Sooo se 
EN wuent of Pope Leo XIII, Mediator in the Case of the Caro- 
Ex Islands, October 22, 1885, in Ibid., Vol. 5, pp. 5045- 
5044; and Award in the Case of the Cravairola Boundary, Sep- 
ENDer 23, 1874, in Ibid,, Vol. 2, pp. 2027-2049. 

For more recent decisions, see "The Island of Palmas 
“(Miangas) Arbitral Award of the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, April 4, 1928," American Journal of International Law, 
Meme, 22 (October, 1928), pp. 867-912, and "Arbitral Avard on 
Subject of the Difference Relative to the Sovereignty over 


Clipperton Island--Decision Rendered at Rone, January 28, 1951," 


American Journal of Intexnagronal Law, Vol, 6 Su, 1932), 


pp. 390-394, 
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MN ee tters Patent. The British claim was apparently 
interpreted by Argentina and Chile as involving all the ter- 
meteor; south of 50° South within the meridians cited, thus 
including part of the South American mainland. Such an 
Mire pretation appears to have no basis; the Letters Patent 
we especific in listing the areas claimed, failing only to 
EN ut the “territory known as Graham's Land" on the Antarc- 


continent. The meridians cited served only to give the 


D 


meeral location of the British-claimed territories,-: 
Iucanv—event. the United kingdom pronulgated additional 
ers Patent in 1917. These Letters Patent were desipned 
Eun to dispel any doubts regarding the limits of the Brit- 
EE Jom un the Antarctic and to extend that claim, and they 
EEUSsred the existence of British sovereipnty over "all is- 
Memos and territories whatsoever" betveen 20° West and 50° 
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ESE, south of 50% South, and between 50% West and 85° West, 
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SChristie, Antarctic Problen, p. 245. 

9This criticism of the Letters Patent continues up to 
present. See, for example, Argentine Minister of Foreign 
Bears and Worship, Juan A. Branuglia, to British. Ambassador 
EN 'entina, Sir Reginald A. Leaner, January 28, 1948, in 
Memearctic Claims--Recent Diplomatic Exchanges between Great 
Eu an, Argentina, and Chile,” The Polar Record, Vol. 5 
EEUUary-July, 1948), pp. 233-230. Referring to the Letters 
ent of 1908, Bramuplia stated that "it reparded Patagonia 
Ee longing to the British." 
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south of 58? South. 10 

Er NSctccof claxning pie-shaped areas extending 
Nac ys termed the 'sector principle! and was first 
Exosed by a Canadian senator in 1907 for use in the Arctic 
Mons. According to the principle as originally stated, 
Ma cion extending into a polar region has a right to sov- 
En uenty over all the territory within the ere trian- 
NENUrawn between the eastern and western extremities of 
ANA nation and the pole in question. In practice, alleged 
MES Of coastal exploration were also used by the United 
wedon and subsequent claimants either to define or extend 
ronald sectors in the Antarctic. The sector principle has 
ce been utilized by all Antarctic claimants but Norway-- 
meme ing disadvantageous to the latter's Arctic interests. 
principle has never besen the subject of adjudication, 
mner, and is without apparent validity in international 


m! 


ErDitestheir questionable validity, however, the British 
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l0United Kingdom, "British Letters Patent, Passed under 
EU EGreat Seal of the United Kingdon, Doe acne Hor the Pur: 
mur Definition and Administration of Certain lslands and 
lm storics as Dependencies of the Colony of the Falkland Is- 
EN UNS == Mestninster, March 28, 1917," British end Foreign 
Ee Papers, 1917-1918 (London: His Majesty's $ — 
(rice, Eo unu»? 16-17. italics mine 
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lioscay Sm Dn ie Sector Principle im Lkw and Prac- 
meee, The Polar Record, Vol. 10 (September, 1960), p. 260: 
and Smedal, Acquisition of Sovereignty over Polar Areas, 
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mes in tho Antarctic continued to cause no international 
fee tions, cither in the form of protests by nations which 
might consider the British actions as an infringement upon 
Burr own rights in the region or in the form of national 
claims to other Antarctic territories. Perhaps emboldened 
by this lack of opposition, the United Kingdom proceeded to 
end Me a urt her. On July 30, 1923, a British 
Order-in-Council was issued, declaring that British sover- 
ENNty existed over the Antarctic sector within 160% East, 
150° West, and 60° South. This sector was named the Ross 
Dependency and placed under the administrative authority of 
New Zealand., 1? 

Thus, within a period of 15 years the United Kingdom 
Mea proclaimed the existence of its sovereignty over one- 
Bd of the Antarctic Continent and many sub-Antarctic is- 
memes and archipelagos; and even though the British claims 
included regions which had been discovered and explored by 
can citizens, there appears to be no evidence that any 
Eun of the United States Government vas even considering 
EU Nhattor. The implications of the British actions did 
Meaerenain unnoticed by all the governments of the world, 


ieee ver, for nine months after-the -British assertion of 
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Ec O rder=1n=Council of July 30, 1923, in U, S., 
Eu aur College, "Declarations concerning Antarctic Ter- 
ritories," International Law Documents, 1948-49 (Washington: 


Med staces Government Printing Office, 1950), p. 235. 
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Pevem@@ienty over the ‘Ross Dependency,' the Antarctic claiws 
Be gained another participant--the Republic of France. On 
Memon 27, 1924, a French Presidential] Decree reserved for 
Bucewch citizens the mining, hunting, and fishing rights in 


ere Crozet Archipelago and “Adelie or Wilkes Land" and the 


/ 


territorial waters thereof.l? The following November, an- 
Ganter French Presidential Decree placed the above territo- 
ries, in addition to Saint Paul and Amsterdam Islands and 


mame kKergueten Archipelago, under the administrative authority 


Ot the Governor General of Mada ‚gascar. 1” 


Ic been onecort the first nations active in Ant- 
Enctc waters. In the late eighteenth century Bouvet Island 
and the Kerguelen and Crozet Archipelagos were discovered by 
M Frenchmen whose names they respectively bear, and in 1840 
Seren ch expedition under J. S. C. Dumont D'urville sighted 
Mmeesntarctic Continent at an approximate latitude of 140° 


Eten days before the arrival of the Wilkes Expedition in 


bse yonch Precmaemial Decree of March 27, 1924, in Naval 
War College, Documents, 1948-49, p., 228. 

NOTE--It rn EU LIONE on de confusing nature 
Bine term ‘Wilkes Land.' The United States Geographic 
Board considered Wilkes Land to be the region between 96° 
East and 155% East. The above French Presidential Decree 

Ads the term “Adelie or Wilkes Land," which was later de- 

limited by France as the arca between 136° East and 142° East 
the Inperial Conference of 1926 (below), the British 
Meuicd designate the region to the yai of Adelie Land as 
Mes Land. David Hunter Miller, "National Rights in the 
amtarctic," Foreign Affairs, Vol. > gri] 1927), pes ots. 

idtyench Presidential Decree of Novenber 21, 19245 in 
Naval Var College, Docusc nts, Ds, Wo. 229 230. 
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Bs ame region. Dumont D'urville did not explore as far 
to the west as Wilkes, but he landed on a sub-Antarctic 
Meee and Claimed both it and the adjacént Antarctic coast 
for France, naming the continental territory for his vife, 
Adelie,!? 

France made no delimitation of the precise extent of 
Miele Land in 1924, a report of the p Minister of Colo- 
Mes indicating that France's primary interest was in the 
Mmeeeoitation of the resources of the adjacent seas. This 
memort further stated that France had not previously asserted 
Ee sovereignty in the Antarctic because of ignorance of the 
wn on's value and that, in addition, France had not deemed 
END  o5sary "to confirm by the establishment of an effective 
authority the rights of sovereignty which France had long ago 
memuired’ over the territories discovered by its navigators, !© 

Foonsafteı the assertion of the French claims, the United 
Bes made its first official statement on the Antarctic 
eens situation, This statement was not occasioned by the 
Bons of the two claimants, however, but by Norway. On 
EN Uary 25, 1924, the Norwegian Minister to the United States, 
Ber, yn, had sent a note to Secretary of State Hughes, 
A enting on an article which had recently appeared in The 
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l5walter G. Sullivan, Quest for a Continent (New York: 
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Eoraw-Hill, c. 3957), p. 29. 


lóneport UNE ncn ster of Colonsies, November 21, 
Erxl ar Collesee, Documénts, 1943-49, pp. 228-229. 
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Bester (Neu York) Herald. According to the article in 
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question, the Norwegian NU orem. Roald Amundsen, had agreed 
that the United States might claim any land he might discov- 
Bon his forthconing Arctic expedition; and the Norwegian 
Minister informed the Secretary of State that Amundsen denied 
Ens made such an agreement and that "all the land that 
Mr. Amundsen may discover will, of course, be taken in the 
name of His Majesty, the King of Norway."17 

Mc roMnister Bryn of April 2, 1924, Secretary 
Hughes stated what has become known as the Hughes Doctrine 
the Polar Regions: 


oca ea explorer is able to ascertain the 
En enc mo taras still unknown to civilization, his 
nero oecalledrdiıscovery, coupled vıth a formal 
taking of possession, would have no significance, 
miente herald the advent of the settler: 
xm IcUIScl3mutic or other reasons actual set- 
tlenent would be an impossibiljty, as in the case 
Of the polar resions, such conduct on his part would 
Simm st stppore for a reasonable claim of sov- 
ererenty. 


e cis las. Secretary Hughes stated the relevance 


EM doctrine to Antarctica in e reply to a note from an 
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l Norwegian O Secretary 0: state, February 25, 
See) U. S., Department of State, "Correspondence between 
Mee Clan Minister and United States Secretary of State re- 
EN Polar Claims,“ Foreien Relations of the United States, 
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EE (Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 


MD), Vol. 2, p. 518. 


lésecrotaory Ng to Norwegian Minister, April 2, 19825, 
Mad, Yol. 2, pp. 519-520. 
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da ring citizen, who had suggested that the United States 
Ma claim to Sovereignty in the Antarctic upon the rights 
mite tediy acquired by the official Wilkes Expedition. Hughes 
moet ted that whalers of British and other nationalities 
enored along the coast of the Palmer Peninsula during the 
Amer, but he added: 
So far as this Department is informed the ex- 
Ao eO parts of the Antarctic Continent .. . 
Dasmetrsheen tollowed by permanent settl&ment upon 
any part of the Continent,l? 
Hughes' statements did not constitute a policy but rath- 
EN Dressed a belief in the inability of other nations to 
ENS] what the State Department interpreted as the conten- 
EN requirements for the acquisition of sovereignty over 
EM s areas. Moreover, there is considerable doubt as to the 
Meaty Of this interpretation. Not permanent settlement 
MES e but rather effective occupation, coupled with some ex- 
we Of national jurisdiction, had been required as a basis 
Es valid territorial clain in the custom of nations., The 
El extent of the occupation and adninistration that had 
EMEN cquired in previous cases had varisd in relation to the 
Esth of the claims of other nations to the same territory. 


Ensthe absence of significant competition, nations had based 
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esa territorial claims on a minimum of concrete activ- 
ities.2% This view was Ssmus cOMeIMM o SuStorned by the Verma 


ment Court of international Justice, which stated in 1933 
ias impossible to read the records in cases 
A oen torial sovereipnty without observing that 
Aena has been satisficd with very little in 
ao the exercise of sovereign rights, provid- 
PUSetivew@taer state could not make out a superior 
claim. 

Merere appears that at least a portion of the Brit- 
claim to Antarctica might well have been successfully 
Ended in accordance with the standards of international 
Meat the time of Hughes; and if the exercise by other na- 
mms Of SOoverelgn rights in the Antarctic was not believed 
EN in the best interests of the United States, the State 
Eartment should have taken or recommended, as the case may 
ENNPction toward either establishing the bases for a superior 
United States claim or obtaining some alternative to nation- 
o aims themselves. At this point, however, there is no 
Eudcenee of any attempt on the part of the State Department 
EN ormulate specific policies vith regard to the Antarctic’ 


even to ascertain the nature of any United States interests 








20Sce, for example, Award in the Case of the Cravairola 
Boundary, September 25, 1874, in John Basset Moore, History 
and Digest ( of thc Internationa l Arbitratiome to Which the 
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meee Might be involved in the region. Hughes offered no 
Eee native to the developing regime of separate national 
claims and gave the implication that if nations were able 
Establish settloments in the Antarctic in accordance with 
Sp criteria, the United States would recognize their claims-- 
all without having decided whether such claims would be ad- 
Memtapeous to United States interests or, again, what those 
interests night be. Finally, Hughes did not take into con- 
Sideration the possibility of technological] advances which 
maa facilitate the fulfillment of even his criteria of per- 
mement settlement. 

With regard to the above proposal for the establishment 
EN United States claim in the Antarctic, the State Depart- 
meme assumed the position that an act of Congress "assertative 
the domestic sense" would be necessary before the Depart- 
EE could declare that the United States "possessed a right 
to sovereignty" in the region.?? The State Department under 
mes vas apparently consistent in a belief that Congress 
Eum than the executive had the power to acquire territory 
Seen though the Department under previous administrations 
Mmemerdeclared on several occasions that the United States 
Seemed jurisdiction over certain Pacific and Caribbean islands 
Peeevaritue of their having been reserved for various purposes 
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by executive order.*5 The ecnsmcsccdgocrweepnuctoncoe cof the State 
Department to declare that thc United States cither did or 
ERUUnot possess a 'right to sovercipnty' in the Antarctic is 
ENheromatter entirely, however, and can only be interpreted 
Eun attempt by the Department to absolve itself from respon- 
sibility in matters concerning a region to which it had con- 
ENtentiy paid little attention. 

With regard to other unclaimed areas of the world, the 
State Department under Hughes had not awaited congressional 
anion before declaring that the United States posséssed 
Ee its to sovereipnty’ and had even, on occasion, initiated 
Merion toward the formal extension of United States jurisdic- 
EE Indeed, on May 22, 1924, Secretary Hughes sent a let» 
Bro President Coolidge, in which he enumerated the rights 
meat the United States possessed over Swain's Island, an 
Ex in tie Pacific Ocean, and recommended the submission 
memcongress of a joint resolution formally extending United 
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23With regard to Wake end Midway Islands, sec Acting 
E retary of State David J. Hill to Perry, Mason and Company, 
Em) 18, 1900, in John Rassett Moore, A Digest of Interna- 
Anal Law (8 vols., Washington: United States Government 
Memting Office, 1906), Vol. 1, p. 555. With regard to 
emassa Island, sece Opinion of the Solicitor of the State 
Ewartnent, 0ctober.25,.1917, in Green H. Hackworth, Digest 
of Internationa] Law (8 vols., Washington: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1940), Vol. 1, p. 514. 
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States sovereignty over that island, 21 Inusngre garales nt 
which branch of the United States Government was believed 
Mene State Department to have the power to actually acquire 
Merratory, the Department was not generally reluctant to 
Sepress opinions on the nature of rights possessed by the 
United States over such territory. Moreover, even though 
ere Department might not have wished to comment at that time 
Meee nature of such rights in the Antarctic, the role of 
the Department Mne conduct of foreign relations did give 
Berne responsibility to concern itself with studies, plans, 
me policies regarding regions in which the United States 
Mmeesessed long histories of involvement. In the case of Aut- 
etica, however, there is no evidence of any action whatso- 
myer being taken by the State Department in the early 1920's. 

üucsonjvorvasn of the United States Government to at- 
tempt at this time to ascertain the nature of American in- 
Merests in the Antarctic claims situation vas the Navy De- 
prtment, vhich, in contrast to the State Department, believ- 
ESNISt sovereignty accrued from mere discovery and that the 
EN States thereforo possessed sovereignty over the ter- 
Eu ory Which had first been sighted by the Wilkes Expedition. 


EN result of the French clain to a portion of this terri- 
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Eu the Navy's General Board conducted s brief study on 
Nu mnmtarctic and concluded that the Navy Department was 
Eu Urally interested in the sovereignty of outlying arcas 
ich American sovercignty has been established, particu- 
iy in view of the possibility of the discovery of fuel 


"25 pe Study contained no rece 


and other minera] deposits. 
ommendations for action in response to the French claim, 
rer, and the Navy Department showed no further interest 
mthe matter. 

Me United States Government's apparent lack of concern 
Mer the Antarctic claims situation was due primarily to the 
Eu that these claims did not constitute a direct and imme- 
Mate threat to American interests. The only American expe- 
Mons to visit the Antarctic since 1840 had been engaged 
EN exploitation of Antarctic sea lie, and none of these 
Editions had constructed permanent facilities in the re- 
mom, Moreover, even though the Navy Department had recog- 
Ed an interest in the future exploitation of Antarctic 
EN als, the possibility of conducting sustained operations 
EN "nature on the Antarctic Continent itself appeared 
Me ly remote in the early 1920's. The absence of inm- 


Mate Incentives for involvement in Antarctic affairs, 
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however, does not absolve the United States Government from 
Ata cism for its failure to demonstrate any significant 
Semeern with the nature of the United States rights and in- 
Aa sts in the Antarctic during that period and for its 
Metre tO consider steps toward protecting such rights 
End interests as were believed to exist. 

aio misas ve loped in the late 1920's, however, which 
memscd the United States to become more concerned with Ante 
Buctoc matters. Although even then the United States did not 
develop a coherent policy in regard to Antarctica, it began 
Gere act more vigorously to the Antarctic policies of other 
Bons, The principal factors leading to this increase in 
Bern were the following: (1) Richard E, Byrd and his Ant- 
Mc expedition, (2) the British Imperial Conference of 
mee and subsequent diplomatic developments, (3) the contro- 
EXE over the use of the sector principle by claimants of 
iC territories, and (4) the heightening of the Antarctic 
claims race by the addition of two nore participants--Argen- 
moma and Norway. 

Pierre amount of the credit for the development of an 
wne American concern Kith Antarctica is deserved by one 
American--Richard Evelyn Byrd. Byrd had been trained as a 
Weavel aviator during World War I and had later become inter- 
Eu in long-range flying. He received experience in polar 
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EN nis experience, conceived the idea of conducting explor- 
Eg flights in Antarctica. Unable to secure financial sup- 
Mere fOr an Antarctic expedition from the United States Gov- 
Enent, Byrd vas forced to seck private backing. Since his 
proposed program included extensive scientific research, he 
succeeded in obtaining some financial assistance from the 
uuronal Geographic Society. His principal support, however, 
mame from businessmen and particularly from John D. Rockefel- 
and Edsel Ford, who were his personal friends. In all, 
Eads 1928 expedition cost approximately $800,000, 2 

Do en ended to depart from the United States in August, 
memo, and make Dunedin, New Zealand, his last port of call 
EM Ure arriving in Antarctica. To save space on the expedi- 
meen’ s vessels, Byrd wished to ship certain supplies ahead to 
ExUcdin and load them there; and he requested the assistance 
Ene State Department in obtaining the permission of New 
Zealand authorities to admit his Svpp hies Irec of duty and to 


i 


Eure then for reshipment. Ihe eae Depar ment agrecd 10 


cooperate and vas successful in obtaining thc customs exemp- 
¿Sullivan TI 79-80 
‚van, Quest, pp. 79- . 
?^ Byrd BoasSccrocarpyvoj$ State, File No. 031 Byrd South 


ENT Expedition/25, July 5, 1928, U. S. National Archives, 
Et. Of State. 
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tions desired.?® After his arrival in DamedıInsshowexer, 
Ieee ansormed Secretary Kellogp that the New Zealand Govern- 
Ment was withholding its assistance because it had not been 
fer ied by the State Department that the expedition was "ac- 
credited" by the United States Government.?? It was apparent 
BNEEhis case that the New Zealand Government was fishing for 
meme sort of official statement that could be used as proof 
E Uu implied United States recognition of New Zealand author- 
MO ver certain areas of the Antarctic, and the State Depart- 
EN carefully avoided making such a statement, Secretary 
ENocp simply instructed the American Consul in Wellington 
Enorm the New Zealand Government that the Byrd len 
EENentircly of a scientific nature and that the United States 
hoped that New Zealand might find it possible to assist the 
expedition in accomplishing its purposes, 0 With the subse- 
wt efforts of the American Consulate in his behalf, Byrd 
to receive the degree of cooperation desired from New 
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28 Assistant Seo Gow ot State, Villian Rae Castle, aJr; 
sul General in Wellington, Will L. Lowrie, File No, 031 
M uth Polar Expedition/27, July 11, 1928, U, S. National 
Nes, Dept. of State; and Consul-in-Charge in Wellington, 
Id Gottlicb, to Secretary of State, File No, 031 Byrd 
END Polar Expeditàion/50, August 24, 1928, lbid. 

29 By vd INE of State, File Nol 03] Byrd South 
fee Expedition/36, undated telegram (received November 12, 
B3), Ibid. 


SÜSsecyetary of State to Consul-in-Charge in Wellington, 
ENS. 0SI Byrd South Polar Expedition/37, telegram, Noven- 
ESSI 5, 1928, Ibid. 
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Zealand authorities, 2 


Miiewectivities planned by the Byrd Expedftion also led 
to an attempt by the United Kingdom to achieve United States 
meeornition of its Antarctic claims. Immediately prior to 
Byrd's departure from New Zealand, the British Government 
Sent a note to the State Department, offering the expedition 
M use of British facilities in Antarctica--which facilities 
were in fact non-existent.°4 Enclosed with the British note 
was a copy of the Summary of Proceedings of the Imperial Con- 
mepence of 1926. This conference had been led by Australian 
Mene tence to consider the question of British policy in the 
EN rctic regions and had decided that a British "title" tọ 
MearkOous unclaimed Antarctic 'lands' already existed by virtue 
of discovery.?5 BhegseconmrterencoParlbed to indicate the pre- 
cise extent of these lands and was perhaps referring to coast- 
meecerritorics only; but since all previous British Antarctic 
Ems had been extended to the Pole in accordance with the 
tor principle, thc Imperial Conference can be considered 
To have extended the sphere of British interest to virtually 


SlNew Zealand Minister of Internal Affairs to American 
Seoul General in Wellington, File No. 031 Byrd South Polar 
edition /45, November 26, 1928, U. S. National Archives, 
dert. of State. 





S2pritish Ambassador to Seerecery Or state, Fire Noc moni 
Ed South Polar Expedition/38, November 17, 1928, Ibid. 

S summary of Proceedings of the Imperial Conference, 
26, in Naval War College, Documents, 1948-49, p. 257. 
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Mmiementire Antarctic Continent. Moreover, Wilkes Land was 
one of the ‘lands' concerned and was expressly noted as “the 
Eu nich lies to the west of Adelie Land and which on its 
EEEcovery by the Australian Antarctic Expedition in 1912 was 
denominated Wilkes Land."ï34 The British thus indicated ac- 
quiescence in the French claim to Adelie Land, although Aus- 
tralia was somewhat opposed to this action, o? 

NO acceptance. by the United States Government of the 
Ber of the use of British facilities could have been con- 
pac sed by an international tribunal as a tacit recognition 
British acts of occupation in the Antarctic, and the State 
EEurtment therefore took no action regarding the offer. The 
Memes: note itself, however, constituted the first official 
memece Of British Antarctic claims received by the United 
Bes Government; and Under Secretary of State J. Reuben 
Meh drafted a strongly-worded reply, Clark's draft was not 
mamediately approved, and Secretary Kellogg soon left office, 
EN d Clark himself on June 19, 1929. Secretary Stimson 
delayed any reply to the British note until the following 


Member, when he simply acknowledged its receipt and stated 
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Bt he had read its contents. °° 


Ieis inportant to consider 
mmr clark draft, however, for this and other memoranda afford 
ENUnSipght into the serious thought that the State Department 
under Kellogg was beginning to give to the Antarctic claims 
situation. 

In his draft, CLark stated that the United States would 
not deny to any nation rights or titles gained in accordance 
with international law through discovery but that the United 
Bates would not admit that such rights and titles could be 
Me ected by either temporary occupation or uninplemented 


S 


EU Srations, decrees, or laws. This recognition oÑ Che 


fs tence of some rights in Antarctica accruing from discovery 
Mmeomantended by the State Department to leave open the possi- 
EE Of 2 United States claim to a "preferential right" to 
occupy areas discovered by American citizens, 38 


Clark's draft also contained the first references to the 
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36y, S., Congressional Record, 7lst Cong., lst sess., 
2 pt. 11 (July 1, 1930), p. 12180. 


57 nyaft Dd Secretary of State of Reply to British 
Memes) 'S Note of November 17, 1928, undated, in Memorandun 
D mna A. O'Neil], Assistant to the Under Secretary of State, 
NO. 300,014 Antarectic/4, February 28, 1929, U. S. Natione 
EN chnivos, Dept. of State. 

EN e Clark's draft apparently does not exist as a sepa- 
rate document in the United States National Archives but is 
quoted jn full in the above memorandum, which also contains 
comments by O'Neill herself. References to Clark's statements 
dare so indicated. 


S8Memorandun by Anna A. O'Neill, Assistant to the Under 
Preretary Of State, File No. 800,014 Antarctic/4, February 28, 
EN xu» Arehives, Dept. of State. 
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NE ron of the relevance of the Monroe Doctrine to Antarc- 
pea. noes regard, Clark noted that various Antarctic 
Merritories claimed by the United Kingdom were located in 


Mmememnestern Hemisphere and continued: 


I need but suggest that the people of the United 
States have always entertained definite views con- 
mene the acquisition of soverelen rights in the 
unclaimed and unsettled lands of “this Memisphere, 


iit be noted that the Monroe Doctrine Was not cited 
by name, although the allusion to it was obvious. There was 
we difference of opinion within the State Department re- 
Memain? its applicability to Antarctica, Although there is 
Memmevidence to indicate that President Monroe considered his 
Egg nents to apply to Antarctica when he spoke of the Ameri- 
EN ontinents, he did state that The United States should 
EE cr any attempt by European Powers "to extend their sys- 


tem to any portion of this Hemisphere” as dangerous to its 


„AO 


ce and safety. xcu dess of President Monroe's 
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SI Draft by Under Secretary of State of Reply to British 
mueessy's Note of November 17, 1928, undated, in Memorandum 
See A. O'Neill, Assistant to the Under Secretary of State, 
END. 800.014 Antarctic/4, February 28, 1929, U. S. Nation- 
EN Uchives, Dept. of State. 

-NOTE--Clark's well-knovn Memorandum on.the Honroe Doc- 
Meee vas subnitted on December 17, 1928, while the British 
E rerarding Antarctica was under consideration by the 
Ete Department. 
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meina] intentions, however, the United States has never 
Moked thé Monroe Doctrine in à case involving Antarctica. 
Clark concluded his draft with a statement to the effect 
Bust the United States did not recognize any means of acquir- 
Ep scovereignty over territory other than those well estab- 
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lished in tho practice of nations In all, Clark's draft 


embodied the basic principles o the eres Doctrine but In 
dicated a greater concern over American rights in Antarctica 
than had been demonstrated by the State Department under 
Hughes. 

The State Department continued to show no interest, how- 
ever, in the formal assertion of United States Antarctic 
Eas. On October 28, 1928, Byrd's personal representative 
Maa Written Secretary Kellogg, requesting information on the 
Department's attitude toward Byrd's claiming for the United 
42 


States any unclaimed land he might discover. A reply was 


made on December 5 by Under Secretary Clark, who simply ac- 


won ledged the receipt of the letter and expressed the Depart- 
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4lpraft Dymslsrceweoocwmamary of Stute of Reply to British 
Embassy's Note of November 17, 1928, undated, in Memorandun 
by Anna Á, O'Neill, Assistant to the Under SE Stary of States 
Pere No. 800.014 Antarctic/4, February 28, 1929, U. S. M 
Eenrchaves, Dept. of State. 


AZpyrd's Mason Representative to Secretary of State, 
Ecber 10, 1928, in U. S., Department of State, "Antarctic 
Expedition of Commander Richard E. Byrd," Foreign Relations 
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ment's reluctance to comment on the matter,4* 

IE -econbor; 1928, Byrd arrived in Antarctica and 
established his expedition at the Bay of Whales in New Zea- 
MINS ROSS Dependency. Byrd's base, named Little America, 
fs the most complex yet constructed in Antarctica; and the 
meepecition’s shore party of 42 men became the largest group 
momwinter-over in Antarctica up to that time. In addition, 
Meee xpedition had brought three ski-equipped airplanes; and 
Meme anuary 17, 1929, Byrd made the first of his historic cx- 
ploratory un npe ds 

INEA” first operating season, Byrd and other 
Members of his expedition had sighted a minimum of 20,000 
Square miles of previously unknown territory. Byrd, in ad- 
Bon, had claimed the region east of 150" West for the 
weed States, naming it Marie Byrd Land for his vifo. 45 
ED? the Antarctic winter of 1929, the expedition remained 
m ttle America and made preparations for the second season 
EN Dlorations. The primary objective of the expedition 
Besachieved late in the following spring, when Bernt Balchen, 
Hd June, Ashley McKinley, and Byrd himself became the 
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“Under Secretary Ee o byrd Ss Personal Representa- 
ecember 5, 1928, in Foreign Relations, 1928, Vol. 2, 
P. MODA. 
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46 lom returned to 


Ben to fly over the South Pole. 
mM ted States in carly 13930 and recejved a hero's wel- 
come, He was promoted from commander to rear admiral on the 
May's retired Dc cel! tite menimers of the expedition 
no ouvarded medals for their "heroic and undaunted services" 
eae joint resolution of Congress, ^? 
Bus sreatest achievement was his introduction of 
Meemebeth=century technology into Antarctica. His base, un- 
Mmeemtnose Of previous Antarctic expeditions, had been 
EuuDed with electric lights and telephones and had remained 
most constant radio contact with the outside world. He 
IESO demonstrated the feaesibility of air operations in 
EN uctica, having been able to explore and photograph more 
Memritory in an hour than could have been covered by dog 
mem Over a period of months. T? The Berl zpeditronshad also 
meme ved the effect of virtually forcing the United States to 
Nome involved in Antarctic politics and diplomacy, inasmuch 
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46Paul Siple, 90% South (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
209/959), pp. 44-46. 


47y. S., Statutes at Large, Vol. 46 (1930), p. 1633. 
MP rovidine for the Advancement of Commander Richard E. 
w United States Navy, Retired, to the Grade of Rear Ad- 


Eum on the Retired List of the Navy." 


E s., Statuyes at Large, Vol. 46 (1930), p. 379. "Act 
NO rizing the Presentation of Medals to the Officers and 
mof tho Byrd Antarctic Expedition." 
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EN cows 9ence in Antarctica of an American expedition, 
albeit an unofficial one, had presented the State Department 
mmeeneproblems zt simply could not ignore. Although no offi- 
Mia ction was taken in regard to Byrd's unofficial claims 
Icy, it did appear that the State Department was begin- 
EN to give serious thought to American rights in Antarctica. 
mes increase in official American interest in Antarctica, 
Eur. was not due entirely to the activities of the Byrd 
Expedition, for there were additional factors leading the 
EU ed States Government to become more concerned with Ant- 
a? affairs during the period from 1926 to 1930. 

fire tirst of these additional factors was the use of 
BEEN ctor principle in the Arctic regions by the Soviet 
EU In Novenber, 1916, Russia had informed the United 
ENS of its claims to sovereignty over several islands 
Ie Arctic Ocean: and these claims had been based on the 
fact of the islands' location between Siberia and the North 


5 0 


Boe. noc later, wn April, 1926, the Soviet Union 


tea a formal clain to all territory, discovered or 
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asco vered, Jocated to the north of the Soviet Union 
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between 32° 4° 35" East and 168° 49' 30" West ol 


SÜRussian Ambassador in (iotime comet Oroecretary of State, 
er 15, 1916, in Hackworth, Dipest, Vol. 1], p. 461. 
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lMenorandun of Conversations between Under Secretary 
of St»ete and Norwegien Minister in Washington, June A and 
ELM 17926, in Ibid,, Vol. 1, v, 461. 
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Although the United States State Department had not re- 
to the use of the sector principle in Antarctica in 
che Department demonstrated extreme concern over its 
A the Arctic, where the United States possessed signif- 
direct interests. In fact, one of the primary reasons 
for Under Secretary Clark's emphesis on traditional principles 
E ernatrional law in his draft reply to the United Kingdom 
Meaebeetn the desire of the State Department to safeguard the 
United States against any use whatsoever of the sector prin- 
mien particularly since an acceptance of the principle in 
Eurcetica would weaken the case of the United States against 
mein the North.” This was one of several instances in 
M the actions of the United States in regard to Antarc- 
avere directly related to that nation's important inter- 
Mees in the Arctic. 

ENa vy Department was also concerned over the use of 
INS ector principle in the Arctic and conducted a study on 
matter. The study concluded that the sector principle 
INN no justification in the custom of nations and was nothing 
Meme than an arbitrary manner of Eden larger expanses bof 
53 


territory among several nations. Deere ulte Of this study 
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were submitted to the State Department on September 23, 1929, 
and subsequently formed an important basis of United States 
policies with regard to both polar regions. 

Also of concern to the United States Government during 
this period was the assertion of Antarctic claims by two more 
nations--Argentina and Norway. Argentine interest in the 
Mmeearctic dated from December, 1901, when the privately-fi- 
Erud Swedish South Polar Expedition, under the leadership 
END Otto Nordenskjold, arrived at the port of Buenos Aires 
Mee aute to Antarctica. To facilitate its own scientific 
Eu the expedition made arrangements with the Argentine 
Government for the coordination of observations with a sta- 
tion manned by Argentine scientists on Staten Island, located 
eeehe eastern tip of Tierra del Fuego. The Argentine Gov- 
ernment, in addition, assigned a naval lieutenant to serve 
With the Swedish expedition as an assistant scientist. 

The Swedish expedition's vessel, Antarctic, became 
Emlhed in the Antarctic ice pack while attempting to reach 
the shore parties the following year; and when the ship had 
E returned to Buenos Aires by March, 1903, it became appar- 
ent that some misfortune had befallen the expedition. As a 
Metron near to Antarctica, Argentina felt compelled to attempt 
MePerescue, especially since one of its citizens was involved. 
As soon as the winter ice had broken up enough to make an 
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BEEN 5t Visit of an Argentine ship to Antarctic waters, 
Rescue was effected on November 8, 1905; and the Uruguay's 
feat--particularly commendable since the gunboat had not been 
designed for polar operations and had no special protection 
against the ice--was acclaimed in Argentina and throughout 


the world.”? 


LEN 02177177903, the Scottish National Research Expedition 
returned to Buenos Aires after having wintered-over on Laurie 
Emand in the South Orkneys; and the leader of this expedition, 
icn Bruce, proposed that the Argentine Government 
establish a permanent meteorological observatory on Laurie 
Island. The Argentine Meteorological Service strongly backed 
the proposal, and an agreement was reached whereby Argentina 
meme Steff and maintain the observatory in return for the 
mots" initial] assistance in training and transportation.: 
LEuentina then took formal possession of the South Orkneys 
by executive decree end has maintained the observatory con- 
tinuously since 1904,°° 

ENS Dt with regard to the station on laurje Island, Ar- 
Meme concern with the Antarctic appeared to Jessen after 
meee. Although the British claims of 1907 and 1918 included 

NNUGESouth Orkneys and other Antarctic territories of interest 


E ventina, the Argentine Government took no innediate 
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meeps tO extend ats own official claims and made no protest 
to the United Kingdom. A proposal by the Argentine Meteoro- 
logical Service to establish another sub-Antarctic observa- 
ny Was disapproved by the Argentine Government, and a 1925 
Ash proposal of joint scientific operations in Antarctica 
received no serious consideration in Buenos Aires,?9 

The first assertion of Argentine Antarctic claims beyond 
Mee to the South Orkneys came in 1927, when the Argentine 
Government declared in a note to the Universal Postal Union 
eme Argentina refused to recognize the validity of British 
postage stamps on mail from either the South Orkneys or South 
Georgia. This note also included the first announcement of 
A Fentine claim to a portion of the Antarctic Continent: 


Argentine territorial jurisdiction extends de 
Mure and de facto to “the continental area, to the 


territorial sea and the islands situated along the 
Maritime coast, to a part of the m Of Tterm:ar del 
nego, to the Archipelagos of Los Estados, Ano Nuevo, 
South Georgia, and South Orkneys, iod to polar tors 


ritories which have not been delimited. 


Though regimes would change and various political phi- 
Bonhies would gain and Jose pre-cminence in Argentina ite 


mm Argentine Antarctic policy would remain constant over 
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>6christie, Antarctic Problem, p. 267, 

STDirector of Argentine Posts and Telepraphs to Director 
Universal Postal Union, September 14, 1927, in Naval War 
Coliegc, Documents, 1945-49, p. 216. 
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hie next 32 ycars in a vain and continuing attempt to achieve 
full sovereignty carece regions closest to Argen- 
tine shores. This policy would be proclaimed in the highest 
@ommcials of international organizations and carried to the 
Drink of war with the United Kingdom, and the United States 
Eu eventually find itself in the middle of the resulting 
Mmerercontinental controversy. 

Exentane based, and continues to base, its Antarctic 
ENS in part upon rights allegedly obtained through the 
Mees OL Pope Alexander VI, which divided the unclaimed ter- 
Bes Of the world between Spain and Portugal in 1495, 


58 


Smecitically including the Antarctic regions. Argentina 


Meeemcains that it succeeded to these rights in 1810 in accord- 


mmeemwith the principle of uti posseditis juris, which pro- 
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Mes that all the former colonial holdings of Spain and Por- 


Peel in the Western Hemisphere have been occupied de jure 
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by Latin American states since their independence,?? 

Argentina also supports its Antarctic claims on geograph- 
ic bases. The Falkland and South Shetland Islands, South 
Georgia, and the Palmer Peninsula constitute an extension of 


Mendes Mountains; and the South American and Antarctic 
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lE UIMents are thus joined by an 'Antillean Loop,' These 
territories are therefore a part of the South American con- 
A antal shelf, and Argentina claims rights to them on this 
Bes, Furthermore, Argentina considers that its proximity 
E ntarctica and the sub-Antarctic islands affords it rights 
en the region. °% 

The above arguments appear to be of doubtful validity, 
II. exact state of international law regarding Antarctic 
Mears is still subject to speculation. No two nations have 
Seem agreed to subinit an Antarctic question to adjudication; 
and as long as this remains the case, Argentina and other 
EEUNSnts can be expected to continue to base their claims 
Made variety of criteria. The value of arguments not 
Ma ted to occupation and administration, however, appears 
Mmeeniy dubious. 

Jt is also to be noted that some of the Argentine argu- 
E care mutually contradictory. For example, acceptance 
EMI. papal line of demarcation would place the Argentine- 
meeemed islands which lie to the cast of the line under Bra- 
Mean sovereipnty. In addition, the recognition of rights 
Bang from propinquity would strengthen Argentina's claim 
against the United Kingdom but weaken that against Chile, 
Mei 15 located nearer to Antarctica and asserted a chal- 


Exc toa portion of the Argentine claim in 1940, 
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Many event, the British Government gave no serious 
Mention to the statements O bodied in the Argentine note 
END Universal Postal Union, considering them just another 
manifestation of the Falkland TECUM dispute, which had been 
in existence for almost a century., 1 

spurs between Argentina and the United Kingdom 
Ever the Falkland, or Malvinas, Islands dates from the Brit- 


* 


occupation of these islands in 1833 and, except for its 
fridical relationship to the Antarctic claims positions of 
Poem nations, is beyond the scope of ee Di ir ba 
meamerelationship is based on several factors. First, pos- 
ion Of the Falklands can be used to define or extend 
MmeeeOor claims in the Antarctic. Second, as another link in 
m intillean Loop,' the Falklands are important to the Ar- 
ENESnDne claim to rights in the Antarctic based on geological 
mity and the continental shelf. Finally, if the Falklands 
should be recognized as Argentine, Argentina might have a 
mms Case against the validity of British acts of occupa- 
tion and administration carried out in what the British 
Beleg dependencies of the Falkland Islands. As one Argen- 
BEuSUUriter states, “There is no problem in admitting that 
Mm@emnitarctic lands are Falkland Islands't Dependencies, since 


tie Malvinic Archipelago is Argentine "64 
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Biewsecond mation to assert Antarctic claims in the late 
memos was Norway. Norwegians had dominated the Antarctic 
whaling industry since 1892 and had been responsible for the 
ENuUDvatuions which had led to the modernization of that indus- 
Mitre carly 1900'"s. Norwegian explorers had also been 
ve in the Antarctic, and in 1911 one of these explorers, 
Seed Amundsen, became the first man to reach the South Pole. 
circular area around the pole was claimed for Norway by 
Amundsen, but this claim has never been asserted by the Nor- 
Wegian Government. On January 25, 1928, the first official 
Norwegian claim in the Antarctic, to Bouvet Island in the 
South Atlantic Ocean, was promulgated by royal decree, 0’ 
Some eleven months later, the Norwegian Government informed 
Mren United States of its clain;9^ and no obyeetions to tre 
Me sian action were raised within the United States Govern- 
pent, 

The Norwegian Government also began to fear that the 
ied States might abandon the Hughes Doctrine and assert 
EEUU to Antarctic territory of interest to Norway on the 


EU of Byrd's flights alone and in April, 1929, made an 
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Due request to the United States for information on its 
Antarctic policy. The United States acknowledged the con- 


munscation from Norway but made no comment on the matter of 


Entarctic claims, e® 


Although the United States Government was becoming more 
involved in Antarctic affairs, it had still made no signifi- 
M attempt to formulate a coherent Antarctic policy. The 
ENretic diplomacy conducted by the United States during 
EE c 11920's was tactical at best, consisting of reactions 
Ex Dcecific problems as they occurred. Moreover, there was 
ice or 'desk' within the State Department with the over- 
responsibility for dealing with situations concerning 
Witerctica. Whenever such a situation did arise, there was 
Invariably a great deal of activity and memoranda within the 
Meee Department as it attempted to discover what, if any, 
American interests were involved in the case at hand. Since 
Mor rmation on Antarctica was virtually non-existent within 
mre United States Government, the State Department invariably 
Eno action. Interest in Antarctica then declined until 
Me occurrence of a new event which seemed to require sone 
Eon On the part of the United States, at which point the 
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Eure cycle was repeated. Dissatisfaction with this state 
Afairs, however, was len, the American public 
Ia thin the United States Congress. 

ted States public interest in Antarctica had increased 
significantly with the So the Byrd Expedition and 
Eee orts of Admiral Byrd himself toward promoting such in- 
ENSE this, coupled with a growing concern over the inac- 
Mty of the State Department regarding what many believed 
MIDE important national interests, led Senator Millard 
Eumps of Maryland to introduce the following resolution on 


July 1, 1930: 


Mieres nitherto unknown areas of land in the 
Apo lar region have been discovered end explored 
Dear Admiral Richard E. Byrd; and 

Mem cas ene bra tisa Govermment has notified the 
peuccment of State that various areas in the Antarc- 
Lech comprise almost the entire south polar 
ce clarmed as British territory; and 

Biere assehesrepions’chaimed by Great Britain 
elle two areas originally discovered by American 
w Olticers [sc] as early as 1820 and 1840; and 

Whereas the Departnent of State has not defined 
a policy for the United States regarding American 
Bar coweries and explorations in the Antarctic, but 
ls cpelaped that !in the absence of an act of Con- 
rut veuld be reluctant to declare thet the 
lucc tutes possessed a Fight to soversignty over 
Men Lory, Therefore be if 

Dp n Dphisbtotus Senate of the United States 
uu cebpurthorri2e and direct the President to 
eta to ali arcas in the Antarctic Which have. 
Emu cs ucrd ornsexplorpredoDy American citizens. 


EU. EM prx conotobecord, 71st Cong., Ist sess., 


rent. 1) (Julv T, 1930), p. 12179. 
EMI I sImeT wes a Sealer, not a naval officer. 
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Be smeech accompanying the introduction of his reso- 
Senator Tydàings stated that the United States should 
BErmmediately to secure the results of Byrd's vork. le 
ux ussed the British Antarctic claims and, while he believed 
mu the United Kingdom was entitled SON UN lands discovered 
EE nationals, he maintained that the Monroe Doctrine was 
cable to Antarctic territories located in the Western 
Ms here. Finally, Tydings discussed what he considered 
EN the strategic and economic potential of Antarctica and 
EEUU CI2ed the State Department for its lack of an Antarctic 
policy.9? 

The Tydings Besolution was immediately tabled and re- 
Meme no further consideration. If the resolution had 
Bed, however, it would have had no force other than as an 
Mes sion of the wishes of the Senate. While it is desbat- 
Me ther the power to acquire territory for the United 
EEUU S is possessed by Congress or by the executive, the 
EN "alone does not have the power either to acquire ter- 
EN or to "authorize and direct" the President to do so. 

Meee weeks after its introduction, the Tydings Resolu- 
Ie an to cause reactions within the State Department. 
Ie partment's Geographer, Samuel WV. Boggs, prepared a 
Memorandum enphasizing the urgent need for serious consider- 
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Bon of the United States position in Antarctica and indi- 
MN the lack of such consideration up to that date. Boggs 
Euuceved that the Tydings Resolution might be passed during 
next session of Congress and that it was therefore imper- 
Eve that the State Department formulate a specific policy 
meen regard to American claims in the Antarctic. In addition, 
Boggs stated that he had received knowledge the previous May 
that several whaling companies were being formed in New York 
and that the question of shore stations would probably arise. 
Is latter information had been sent to the State Department 
MENO Director of the American Geographic RUE DE. Isaiah 
Bowman, who had also offered to supply the Department, upon 
Meamest, with information on United States rights in the 
Antarctic. Boggs pointed out that this information had not 
een requested from Dr. Bowman, 09 

Boggs further maintained that the State Department would 
De in no position to formulate an Antarctic policy until it 
had taken I Ie ps Cl) conducted a study to de- 
termine vhich nations vere entitled to claim which areas of 
mE Uctica, (2) determined, with regard to international lav 
Bnasthe Hughes Doctrine, the extent of the effective occupa- 


required in the polar regions, (3) determined the domes- 
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EE cedurés necessary for the acquisition of Antarctic 
EE or» bv the United States, and (4) ascertained the atti- 
Mero the United States with regard to the use of the sec- 
EN nciple in Antarctica. Boggs added that he knew of no 
EE or the United States’ not asserting Byrd's unofficial 
EE especially since these claims did not conflict with 
Bose of any other nation, /9 

Poees concluded his memorandum with the reconmendation 
che United States should either assert an Antarctic 
Mm Or promote some sort of internationa] arrangement, 
Eug with regard to the latter that "there have been sug- 
Mesetrons that the policy of land-grabbing should no longer 
applied to the Antarctic,"7] 

Wie Boggs Memorandum appears to be the first comprehen- 
statement on the Antarctic political situation prepared 
Sumo ticial of the United States State Department, The 
Masic nature of the steps recommended by Boggs as necessary 
Be formation of policy again serves to indicate the lack 
attention given to Antarctica by the United States Govern- 
Bun to that time, Inasmuch as Geographer Bogss had taken 
Nte rest in the affairs of the Antarctic and was the only 
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70Memorandun Dr bewaptnemt Geographer, File No. 
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Beate Department official whose position involved contact 
Men the region on a relatively permanent basis, he became 
the de facto Antarctic 'Desk Officer' and was consulted on 
wally all questions relating to the Antarctic that faced 
er United States Government during the next 10 years, 

On August 11, 1930, Boggs embodied his ideas in a mene 
mau tO Acting Secretary of State Wilbur J. Carr. Boggs 
Peaterated the need for an Antarctic policy before Congress 
Gomvened in September, stressing his belief that there was 
Ende reason to expect much objection to the Tydings Reso- 
ion, /* enesSeptenber 5, Boggs Was authorized to begin work 
NTE necessary studies; and it appeared as if a major step 
in the fornulation of an Antarctic Nota cria been taken. 
EN tate Department scarcely considered the completion of 
Ec studies to be a high-priority project, however, as was 
indicated by Boggs' inmediate superior in the following men- 
orandum: 

I x xe ked Mre bogps to take hold of 
ass uby ect anda do as much work on it as le can. I 
enha by dividing the work and using the library - 


Searteas Much as possible this can be done without 
onal personnel., 
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12Gcoprapher Vitae retary Of state, File No. 
ENIM Antarctic/32, August 11, 1930, U. S. National Archives, 
Mme, Of State, 


Silistorical Adviser to Under Secreta” ot. state, File 
EE Uu cuutarctuc/ 35, Septeygber 5, 1930, U. S. National 
En3ves. dept. of State. 
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asis con tds covered, however, that congréssional in- 
terest in Antarctica had bcen overestimated by Boggs and was 
meer ticrent to secure any further action on the Tydings Res- 
ion. In accordance with the above-mentioned cycle of 
Mate Department activity regarding Antarctica, Boggs ceased 
Eon his study. Three years passed before the United 
Estes Government renewed its concern with Antarctic affairs, 
Mas in the past, this concern was due to the pressure of 


external events, 





eO EC CONCERN: 1933-1943 


A Ouch the Imperial Conference of 1926 had declared 
Mier existence of British titles to Wilkes Land and other un- 
M@meamed Antarctic territories, the United Kingdom had taken 
ENinmediate action tovard formally extending British claims 
Beyond those to the Ross and Falkland Islands Dependencies. 
ENENLebruary 7, 1933, however, the following British Order-in- 
Council was promulgated: 

That part of His Majesty's dominions in the Ant- 
eter wc oeas which comprises all the islands and ter- 
ritories other than Adelie Land which are situated 
cou OLE degree of south Latitude and lying 
Decio ne oO En desres of East Longitude and the 
Ae echo: East Longitude is hereby placed EOS 
the authority of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

mis action by the United Kingdom caused much greater 
Concern in the United States than had any previous territorial 
Bu in Antarctica--for the region defined in the ordsr-in- 
ENUC2l included Wilkes Land in its entirety. It appears that 
Mmeemtormal British claim to this territory, which had consis- 
Memely been one of the Antarctic areas of greatest interest 
EN C United States, caused the State Department to realizo 
Meet it did not act more decisively to protect American 


meets in Antarctica, the United States might soon bc faced 
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British Order-in-Council of Pm tooo, in U.S. 
Ex) Nar College, "Declarations Concerning Antarctic Terri- 
tories," International Law Documents, 1948-49 (Washington: 
ted States Government Printing Office, 1950), pp. 236-237, 
Italics mine. | 
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with the fajt accompli of the Continent's division among 
emer powers. ln addition, the specific exclusion, of Adelie 
memaearom the British claim indicated that such powers could 
be moving toward the formation of a common front of Antarctic 
Sraimants. 

Mie new British claim was brought to the attention of 
Gmemotate Department on May 17, 1933, when the Norwegian 
Bester in Washington delivered a copy of the British Order- 
in-Council and stated that his government was considering 
the matter and would appreciate any information on the atti- 


2 ner assistant Chiles of the State 


meager ot the United States. 
Memartment’'s Division of Western European Affairs, J. D. Hick- 
Euson, then asked Geographer Boggs to determine whether the 
wsh claim conflicted with any claims that the United 
mates might assert.” 

mtn this revival of concern over American rights in 
E mtarctic, Boggs completed the study that he had com- 
Meca threc ycars before and sent it to Hickerson.* On the 
Memes Of Boggs’ work, Hickerson believed that the United 
DES vas in a position to assert a claim to Wilkes Land, 
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2Memorandum by Hickerson of Conversation with Norwegian 
Bester laivard H. Bachke, File No. ~847.014/9, May 19, 1933, 
ESL National Archives, Dept. of State. 


SHickerson to Boggs, undated, attached to Ibid. 
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EMEN c suggested to Under Secretary William Phillips that a 
Ex rvation of United States rights in the region be connu- 
med to the British Government,  Hickerson also recon- 
Ed to the Under Secretary that a study be conducted with 
IE toward formulating a policy with regard to territorial 
MENS in the polar regions. Ilickerson admitted that the 
British claim to Wilkes Land vas the only problem demanding 
Mmemeaiate attention but expressed the belief that the study 
Mm@eula involve the entire Antarctic claims situation.” No 
ExMediate action was taken on any of Hickerson's recommenda- 
mms, but it became apparent during the next few months 
meee the State Department had begun to shift to a more active 
Mercy regarding the protection of American interests jn 
mime Antarctic. 

Eucosnsrderapje importance to this Shift in policy were 
activities of Admiral Byrd and the close friendship that 
PS ted between Byrd and the recently-inaugurated President, 
lin D. Roosevelt. 1n 19533, Byrd was engaged in active 
Meeperations for a second expedition to Marie Byrd Land; and 
ENUourh the Depression caused him to encounter greater 
EU culties in raising funds than he had faced in 1928, he 


mas again successful in obtaining the necessary money and 
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ment, with much of the latter on loan from various 
Belyvate institutions and government agencies. ® On Septen- 
eee, «11955, the President sent Byrd the following ‘bon 
Ee! letter, which indicated both the extent of their 
men dship and the high level of interest and knowledge re- 
ems «the Antarctic possessed by the White House at that 


time: 


My Dear Dick: 

] am delighted that you have had the faith to 
pon ssscientyfic expedition to the Ant- 
arctic Continent and that you have definitely set 
View came orf departure for Séptemnber 25th, 

Ms DES you and 1 are such old friends, 
and because I have followed so closely your three 
previous expeditions [two of which were to the Arc- 
Sog leerer to keep in close touch with 
your new “expedition. 

Iu uportancecof$oyvour excellent prep- 
draton Mor scrcentidic discovery angeune fact that 
nmougvUvUSdEaNc a detailed survey of a large aree of 
Ge ueconecinent Previously unexplored. . . . 

Wae peca interested in the exhaustive 
SUMO ather on the Antarctic Contanent--a ter- 
Peony the Ciu chies Of the ice age, and a weather 
maker for the a wei pane OF the South American 
Co a aa eather observations will undoubted- 
ly be of goal I once to South America and to the 
Scicntific knowledge of world weather conditions 


Resident Roosevelt further stated "hat the Byrd Expedi- 
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C Walter G, Sullivan, Quest for a Continent (New York: 
McGrav-Hill, c. 1957), De a 


President to Oe Ee e enoe y 1953, in Samuel Rosen 
ea, The Years of Crisis (Vol. 2, The Public Papers and 


Meeresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Samuel Rosenman, cd., | 
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Mon had "the full support of the United States Government" 
chat Byrd could "call on the Government in case of.need 


or emergency."® 


fy arrived in Antarctica in January, 1934, and again 
Meeelished his expedition at Little America in New Zealand's 
Ross Dependency. Poi beem tie cease five years earlier, 
Eu Zealand was concerned that Byrd's activities might be 
ENUUby the United States as bases for challenging its Ant- 
meetic claim; and this concern was communicated to the United 
Mates Government on January 29, 1934, in a strongly-worded 
mote signed by the British Ambassador in Washington. It was 
Stated in the note that the New Zealand Government was under 
impression that the Byrd Expedition was being conducted 
der official auspices, inasmuch as a postmaster had been 
Em ussioned to operate a United States Post Office at Little 
Merca and special United States postage stamps had bee 
issued for use at the American base. The United States was 
informed that the New Zealand Government recognized the ne- 
EMcuty for naking allowances for the lack of regular postal 
eeni ties in the Ross Dependency but would regard the pro- 
Moron of these facilities without permission from the "sov- 
ereign power” as “infringing the British sovereignty and New 


Zealand administrative rights in the dependency as well as 
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SPresident to Byrd, Septenber 7, 1933, in Rosenman, ed., 
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the laws there in force."? 
me United States was further informed that the New Zea- 
land Government understood that Byrd was operating a wireless 
Bon and flying aircraft in the area without having re- 
EE ed permission for these activities. The previous offer 
to grant such permission was still valid, but the New Zealand 
Severnnent "would have preferred prior application."?9 Fi- 
mad, the hope vas expressed that the United States Govern- 
gent vould keep the above points in mind vith regard to any 
ENUre Antarctic expeditions under official auspices. 
mee United States replied to the British Ambassador's 
meee on February 7, in a note signed by an Assistant Secre- 
merry of Stato: 
I desire to assure (n atadas facil ties 
veneto thecexopedrtuzon by the Nemzzealand authori-» 
Bes pane preaily apnreesatega, It dots not seen 
necessary at this time to enter info a discussion 
of the interesting questions which are set forth in 
Morene te however, I reserve all rights which the 


Ina te dis tates 0 its Citizens may have wath respect 
eo this matter, 


a 
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British Ambassador in Washinetons sır Ronald Lindsay, 
Me cretary of State, January 29, 1934, in Green H. Hack- 
EE Digest of International Lew (S vols., Washington: 
ted States Government Printing Office, 1940), Vol. 1, 
Pee a6, 


bid. Vol. 1, pp. 456-457. 
Mlassistant Secre 0. Stace R. Walton Moore to British 


EmUassSador in Washington, February 24, 1954, iu Hackwortn, 
Best, Vol. 1, p. 457. 
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Mresreservation of United States rights in the above 
mu C constituted a milestone in United States Antarctic di- 
Eouacy and appears to be the result of the concern with 
Euretica that had been increasing within the State Depart- 
Ms ince the promulgation of the British claim to Wilkes 
Land, This was the first tine that the United States had 
Communicated the existence of American rights in Antarctica 
ENS foreign pover--a marked change over the simple acknow- 
memements of receipt that had characterized past correspon- 
EXE. From this point, virtually all replies to comnunica- 
tions regarding Antarctic claims from other governments ine 
ed similar reservations of United States rights in the 
mion of Antarctica concerned, 

Ee non el ater, Secretary of State Hull attempted to 
alleviate the fears of the New Zealand Governnent by sending 
EE nfornal note' to the British Ambassador, in which he 
Med that the only activity of the United States Government 
Ma tivye to the Byrd Expedition had been the provision of 
postal services.l? In his moni, the British Ambassador ine 
dicated that New Zealand had retreated somewhat from its 
Carlier position. It was now stated thet the Government of 
ENMUZealand had no objection to the United States postal ser- 
ENEES jn the Ross Dependency but would have protested if the 
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12 secretary Cee tc erom british Ambassador in Washington, 
Seeeemocr 14. 19354, in Hackworth, Digest, Vol. 1, p. 457. 
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Beevis20on of these services had “appeared to them to be de- 
Signed as an assertion of United States sovereignty over any 
Euer the Ross Dependency or as a challenge to British sov- 
Excugnty therein."13 ‘The United States replied to this note 
Eth another reservation of American rights in the area.14 

iaa le m hard ADGdL ELON Was were areca In exploring the 
eastern region of the unclaimed sector lying between 80° West 
and 150° West, another Anerican, Lincoln Ellsworth, was con- 
ducting O Ara tias tO tie west, lm 1925, Ellsworth 
Mad accompanied Roald Amundsen in the latter's unsuccessful 
wept to reach the North Pole by air; and eight years later, 
ENS vorth made his first attempt ‘to fly across the Antarctic 
Kontinent. eC his privately-financed expedition 
at the Bay of Whales, he made his first test flight on Jan- 
ES 1, 1954, A few days afterward, however, his plane bee- 
meme damaged in a storm, and he was forced to take it to New 
Zealand for repairs. Ellsworth left the Bay of Whales just 
four days before Byrd's arrival] ,1° 

Eu cvopschoreturned to Antarctica in the next austral 
summer but was unable to obtain mo Elyne conditions. 
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==d British Ambassador in Faensneron tor Secretary of State, 
aber 27, 1934, in Hackworth, Digest, Vol. 1, p. 458. 


l4 Secretary Ce e e aer ieh Ambassador in Washington, 
me uary 7, 1935, in Ibid., Vol. 1, pp. 458-459. 
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Noe, 1935, he arrived in Antarctica a third time and 
Bed to make his attempt from Dundee Island, off the 
Ern tip of the Palmer Peninsula, Ellsworth took off 
BreNovenber 11 and headed down the Peninsula, dropping an 
fmerican flag when he crossed 80° West, the limit of the 
Euh clajm. Forced to land temporarily by bad weather, 
Med another American flag and claimed the territory 
Een 80" West and 120° West for the United States. This 
Mmeretor lay between Marie Byrd Land and the Falkland Island 
ENDE Ucencies, and Ellsworth's act thereby extended unofficial 
[reed States claims to include the entire region between the 


16 COnLINUING wees {lacht 


is h and New Zealand sectors. 
Ellsworth finally ran out of fuel some 12 miles from the Bay 
tales, which he managed to reach after 12 days on foot. 
EN tenpted to cross the continent again during the 1937- 
moo season, but he was again unsuccessful. 

Meanwhile, the Second Byrd Expedition was achieving 
me@arkable successes in its program of explorations and sci- 
AS ic studies, which included the establishment of the first 
EN tific station in the interior of the continent. Byrd 
EN U ned to the United States in 1955; and, as had occurred 
50, the publicity acconpanyinug his Expedition had caused 
BENE Crcease in public awareness of the Antarctic. In addition, 
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mmemwork Of the Second Byrd Expedition had generated a 
Beer interest in Antarctic research within the scientific 
community and had demonstrated to policy makers and strate- 
mrss tne feasibility of sustained operations on the Antarc- 
tic Continent.!/ 

The United States continued to maintain the dap lonatic 
Action regarding Antarctica that it had adopted in 1934; 
moto the numcrous inquiries received from citizens con- 
Bed with American claims in the Antarctic, the State De- 
meartment replied that although it was not in a position to 
comment on the matter of Antarctic claims, it had neverthe- 
fess communicated formal reservations of American rights in 
Antarctica to foreign governments,}° Regardless of the posi- 
meron taken by the State Department in Its communications, 
MmemUnited States Government had still made no efforts tovard 
Mmeecrmining the exact nature of American interests in Antarc- 
Pea Or toward formulating a coherent policy to protect those 
interests if they in fact existed. Within three years after 
Mies return of the Second Eyrd Expediton, however, various 


Mmretors caused officia] interest in the Antarctic to increase 
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Mommie point where President Roosevelt requested that such 
Corts be madè. 

Meisi such factor was the growing concern of the 
United States Kar and Navy Departments over the strategic 
Bappacations of polar aviation, the feasibility of which had 
been demonstrated by Byrd and other explorers in both the 
Arctic and Antarctica.l? The second factor was related to 
Semertions in the whaling industry. In 3931, after it had 
become apparent that stocks of whales were rapidly diminish- 
ing, the Convention for the Regulation of Whaling had been 
Med in Geneva. This agreement had failed to secure the 
necessary controls, however, and another whaling conference 
was called by the United Kingdom, to meet in London early 
MN. This caused the State Department to become involved 
meen the problems of Antarctic whaling in general and the 
EEEStoon of vhaling stations on the Antarctic Continent. 
Mmeeresulting International Agreement for the Regulation of 
Whaling was signed on June 6, 1937, but was only to remain 
force for one year; and the State Department therefore 
Mund it necessary to maintain a continuing Interest in the 
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19 Much valuable information concerning this period of 
United States involvement with the Antarctic was gained 
through conversations with Ambassador Hugh S. Cunning, fornor 
member of the Executive Committee of the United States Ant- 
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matter.20 

fovewanereascd Military and political involvement with 
polar regions had the effect of indicating a need for 
Bonmerent United States policies with regard to both the 
EE c and Antarctica, and in the spring of 1938 President 
E cvelt directed the State Department to conduct a study 
MENE manner in which the United States might protect such 


Ma corial rights as it possessed in these regions.?) 


Hugh 
Ac uUnming, then an officer in the State Department's Office 
EN U'ropean Affairs, was placed in charge of the project. 
iE n before Cumming's study was completed, however, there 
were indications that the United States had decided to pursue 
Mune ec active policy in the matter of Antarctic clains. 
Lincoln Ellsworth was planning to make a fourth attempt 
ENCross Antarctica by air during the 1938-1939 season; and 
EN une, 1958, Ellsvorth's brother-in-lav, Joseph US in- 
Bed the State Department that Ellsworth was interested in 
Maine Antarctic territory for the United States. Ulmer 
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20Shiseru Come \iiteenatuonal Control of j5ea, Resources 
Mmeyden, the Netherlands: A. W. sythoff, 1963), pp. 78-79. 

hMeab=-=the International Agreement for the Regulation 
Seevialing was subsequently extended by the London Protocol 
Meee 24, 1938, By the @nd of 1939, Antarctic whaling 
SerPeretions had been virtually suspended by the war. aid; 
BE 79. 
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meoeindicated that Ellsworth would probably be willing to 
base his plans for exploration on any supgestions from the 
Deer tmnent regarding which regions of Antarctica the United 
Bes would be most interested in claiming. At that time, 
Ber was informed that the Department could not make sugges- 
tions of that nature to a private expedition.?? Two nonths 
later, however, while the Ellsworth Expedition was en route 


EN UbDetovn, Secretary Hull sent the following instructions 


the American Consul in that city: 


Upon the arrival of Mr. Ellsvorth in Capetown 


Dome cmmemyesteaecO Anitorm hin, in strict confidences, 
that it seems appropriate es hin to aSsert clains 
in the name of the United States as an American cit- 


to all territory he may er Duoteryapk, 
cama» which has hitherto been undiscovered and un- 
explored, regardless of whether or not it lies jn a 


A eum ctm -— .* eu 


sector or sphere ES influence already pom by 


az zeru Merten 


another country. 
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Pome tay en listed specific procedures, such as 
Meopping notes and proclamations by parachute, that Ellsworth 
Bet use to make such claims and further instructed the 
MS can Consul to insure that the Department's interest in 


NrEsnatter of Antarctic claims be kept confidential. 
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BEEN AU uste 30, 1938, in U. S,, Department of 5tato, "Asser- 
ERU by Lincoln Ellsworth of Claim to Territory in Antarctica 
for gus United States," Foreign Relations of the United 
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Pere derecciving Hwll*s suggestions, Elisworth requested 
mecopy of the Original message to the American Consul in 
Gapetown and more specific guidance in his proposed claims 
Metivity. These requests were relayed to Washington by the 
weri can Consul, and they both were refused by Secretary Hull. 
estate Department vas unwilling to risk the possibility 
Of the instructions! being seen by foreign nationals and was 
EUctant to Suggest that Ellsworth claim specific Antarctic 
BEEUritories. The American Consul was authorized, however, to 
part to Ellsworth under the heading of “general guidance" 
the following information, which was apparently the very 
Information that Ellsworth was secking: 

mem tT mOtmiacliI can activities in Wilkes 
Band, Palmer or Grahan Land, Marie Byrd Land and 
Holanda other areas in the Antarctic are 
of course well known to Ellsworth. The United States 
Pi ceo ene “sector principle” nor has 
it formally recognized any re in the Antarctic 
asserced.by othor Governuents. 

Pilsworth reached Antarctica too late in the season to 
Meme the transcontinental flight, but on January 11, 1959, 
Memrlecw some 250 niles inland from the coast of the Australian 
Baim. As he crossed latitude 70° South, Ellsworth dropped 
Mecopper cylinder, in which he had placed an American flag 


EIUS Statement claiming for the United States the territory 
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Eun 150 miles of his flight path, between latitudes 70° 
Buch and 72° South, This region, directly to the west of 
Mikes Land, comprises approximately 77,000 square miles and 
masse become known as the American Highland. Since all claims 

Econ the sector principle extend from the coast to the 
Pole, Ellsworth's claim to a hinterland area thus served to 
Men the possibility of the principle's becoming accepted 
Athe standard practice of nations. Ellsworth reported his 
BaimS activities, along with his failure to reach Heard Is- 
mand due to unfavorable weather conditions, to the American 
Ben) General in Sydney, Australia, who sent the information 

l 
to Washington,2? 
NN use3nparent that the United States Government had 
E Used to take action toward strengthening the American 
EELUUon in the Antarctic; but even though Hull's suggestions 
EN Lisworth indicated that the assertion of United States 
NL Us was being considered, the exact nature and goals of 
EUucy had not yet been determined, and it was not desired 
But relations with the claimant nations be complicated until 
Smee time as the United States did decide upon a specific 
EnUSrctic policy. 
eeh. 5tate Department. was engaged 3n its policy 


END. there occurred new events which made the protection 
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2*Consul General at Sy de) tO. IIson, TO Secre- 
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NE Uerican interests in Antarctica appear even more vital 
En before. On March 5, 1938, an had proposed to the 
Bed Kingdom that reciprocal rights of free ido over 
Bench and British Commonwealth territories in the Antarctic 
e ranted to each other's aircraft.?9 To facilitate such 
ENGTreement, France finally delimited its claim to Adelie 
mend, by means of a Presidential Decree which proclaimed the 
EE vence of lrench sovereignty over the islands and terri- 
Mires located between 136° East and 142° East, south of 
60 South.*/ 

Bel renceh pröoposalzwassaccepted by the Governments of 
the United Kingdom, Australia, and New Zealand; and the air- 
meant agreement entered into force on October 25.49 With 
current American interest in polar aviation, the United 
MES informed the Contracting Powers that it reserved all 
Berichts with resnect to matters involving aviation in the 
Etc and to the questions of territorial sovereignty 
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26League Oienetions,  Uxelanse of Notes Between His 
EN Sty's Governzaents in the United Kingdom, in the Common- 
Meee) Of Australia and in New Zealand and the Government 
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Meer ree Right of Passage to Aircraft over British and 
ch Territories in the Antarctic. Paris, October 25th, 
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4/French Presidential Decree of April 1, 1938, in Naval 
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mpiicit in such matters.*? 

proOwcaurany —tiewlatter nalf of 1958, there occurred an- 
Euer external event, which greatly increased the probability 
Et thé United States would soon become committed to active 
Measures in defense of its rights in the Antarctic. This 
event was the penetration of Antarctica by the Gernan Reich. 

Germany had not been active in the Antarctic since the 
My years of the twentieth century before World tar I, but 
ie Nazi Government had become interested in Antarctic whal- 
Mas a possible solution to the German shortage of animal 
Bars, A German whaling fleet was organized in 1936 and 
Planning was commenced on an exploring expedition to Antarc- 
EE the mission of the latter would be to continue the 
Beaentific work of the pre-war German expeditions and to 
Seeeadlish bases for German Antarctic claims in order to in- 
eure a continued German participation in Antarctic whaling 
MEDIE of the claims of other powers, 0 

NEC German Antarctic Expedition departed from Hamburg 


aboard the catapult ship Schwabenland on December 22, 1958,51 
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29Acting Secretary of State Sumner Welles to Charge in 
EN usted kingdom, H. V. Johnson, January 6, 1959, in U. S., 
END Dartment or 5tato, "Reservation of Rights of the United 
tes With respect to Claims of Other Nations to Sovereignty 
Ethe Antarctic," Foreign Relations of the United States, 
M239 (Washingtion: United States Government Printing Office, 
E56), Vol. 2, p. 1. 
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Nat tine there were only two areas of the Antarctic Con- 
fanent which had not been formally claimed, These bordered 
the British Falkland Islands Dependencies on the west and 
EE respectively; the first had been claimed unofficially 
meme che United States by Byrd and Ellsworth, and the second, 
now called Queen Maud Land, had been partially explored by 
Morwepians., The Germans chose to operate in the latter, 
Ntending to conduct an extensive program of aerial explora- 
tion and mapping during the first season and to return in 
M@meacer force the following year. 

The German explorations were conducted by the Schwaben- 
ere S two scaplanes. To establish bases for a future German 
Exortron of rights in the region, markers vere dropped every 
Besen to twenty miles and four landings were made near the 
Met, at which points members of the expedition raised 
swastikas and claimed the territory for Germany. °4 

Hitler was greatly pheased with the results of the ex- 
EUmtion, but the Gernan Government made no efforts toward 
formally Ie tan Antarctic claims. In the absence of such 
Bormal assertion, claims made by members of cxpeditions, 
Meeardless of whether or not the expeditions themselves are 
EENUCr officiel auspices, have little value in the custom of 


Mons Other than as bases for future official action. For 


n e soverejionty to be considsred to exist over certain 
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EN tory, the nation concerned must first indicate its desire 


Entention to act as sovereign and engage in some exer- 


Bue of sovereign rights in that territory.°° Like the 


meted States, Germany never took such action; and, in any 
ent, World Var I] soon caused the German Government to 
Excel its plans for further Antarctic exploration. 

result of the German Expedition, Norway became 
momcerncd over possible German encroachments upon Norwegian 
Meraling interests in the Antaretic;°* and five days before 


EN rst exploratory flight from the Schwabenland, a Nor 
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Mean Royal Proclamation was issued, which claimed for Nor- 
M e Antarctic coast between the British and Australian 
claims.?? The Dore ocsaneclo)m. however cdowudEnotocxctendoto 
M ole because Norway rejected the sector principle, and 


Mee outhern boundery of this claim has never been delimited. 


36 


Eon being informed of the Norvegian claim, fenem eg dl 
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See, for example, Permanent Court of International 
EMStice, Moet aetus of Eastern Greenland, Judgment of 
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SdRecommendation of the Norwegian Ministry of nn 
Mars, Jauuary 14, 1959, in Naval War College, Documents, 
1948-49, pp, 240-242, 

S5Norwepian poU cihuamatiom, Janus dd EO 39e im 
Epid., p. AG CM 

SONoywepian Minister in Washington, Wilhelm Morgenstierne, 
EN cretarv of State, January 14, 1939, in "Reservation of 
Meets, Foreign Relations, 1959, p. 2. 
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States reserved al] American rights in the area, 3/ 

The Norwepian claim, in addition, had a direct effect 
Mummers ANtCAarctic policy of Chile, which had maintained an 
cal interest in Antarctica for over a century but had 
Ie asserted a territorial claim, In February, 1939, the 
MS an Government responded to the Norwegian claim, which 
EE cd territory directly to thc east of the regions of 
EE test interest to Chile, with a reservation of Chilean 
Meents in the arca. Eight months later, the Chilean Govern- 
Ment appointed a special commission to conduct a study of 
Mie an rights and interests in the Antarctic. This study 
EMEN onupleted in 1940 and led to the formal proclamation 
of a Chilean Antarctic claim. °8 

Memiwiitle, Hugh S. Cumming's study on United States 
EnSrctic policy had been completed, and the State Depart- 
Ex .ubmitted a report on its results to President Rooss- 
Eu con January 6, 1939. On the basis of the study, which 
had relied heavily on Geographer Boggs! previous work, the 
Meee venartment belicved that serious consideration should 
EXE "cn to measures that the United States could take to 
ENSE" territorial claims in both polar regions. The report 
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5/Counselor of tho popurtuent of State, Walton Moore, 


MINO wegian Minister in Washington, January 16, 1939, Jn 
Memeo rvetion of Rights," Foreign Relations, 1959, pp. 2-5. 
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Bed that this belief was based on the following factors: 
Bene feasibility of polar aviation, (2) American interests 
Eu ue Strategic and economic implications of the polar re- 
MOS. (¿) the measures taken by various nations toward ce- 
lunes their polar claims, and (4) recent indications of 
German and Japanese interest in any American claims activity 
in Antarctica, °9 

lE Ercport further stated that the llüughes Doctrine failed 
ENuve the proper consideration to climatic conditions and 
Eru-omphaesized the occupation required for a valid claim to 
Em 0ctorjial sovereipnty in the polar reg3ons, and the State 
EE cnpent recommended to the President that the United States 
EN 1ts position on effective occupation as necessary to 
EE t American clains in the Antarctic. The Department 
MN recommended that the United a determine the regions 
EE Uutarctica 3n which it possessed rights to sovereignty 
EN sumo the position that prior claims based on the sec- 
tor principle were without validity in international law, 
mummy, the State Department proposed that it begin joint 
Meaning on Antarctica with the War, Navy, and Interior De- 
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S9Acting Secretary of State Sunner Welles to President, 
EN No. 800.014 Antarctic/129A, January 6, 1939, U. S. 
wona] Archives, Dept. of State. 

DO eshe only Jepancse expedition to Antarctica up to 
Meee date had been that af 1910 under private auspices. Al- 
though Japan was involved in Antarctic whaling and maintained 
ME cial interest in Antarctica, it had assorted no ter- 
Eprtorial claims, 
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Martments and the Coast Guard and expresséd the belief that 
Bree United States should prepare to place any areas claimed 
mene Antarctic under some branch of the government for 
administrative purposes. “9 

luc scm Roosevelt approved the State Department's 
recommendations, end an interdepartmental committee was formed 
Elen, Jn consultation with Byrd and Ellsworth, the speci- 
w activities to be undertaken in Antarctica., Roosevelt 
Eueved that it might be possible to obtain congressional 
mepropriations for two Antarctic cxpeditions each year, and 
he envisaged the establishment of American settlements at 
Mectle America and in the region to the south of Africa which 


4} Roosevelt 


Bezceürrently the focus of German operations, 
Mmmtiaily intended for these settlements to be evacuated 
Meee tO the onset of the Antarctic winter cach year but 
approved a subsequent reconmendation by Secretary llull that 
Mey be occupied on a year-round basis. Hull believed that 
Bas would both strengthen United States rights and increase 
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M@errewards from scientific investigation in the naar, 
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Beer ara to the location of the proposed settlenents, 
we erences of opinion soon developed among the members of 
mee interdepartmental committee, Admiral Byrd and the In- 
or Department desired that the United States establish 
E Antarctic stations; one at Little America, one on the 
Palmer Peninsula, and two on territory claimed by Australia.45 
Sec rast, the State Department beliewed that the United 
Mes Should concentrate its efforts in the unclaimed sec- 
mor, Which had been explored and unofficially claimed for 
mmenUnited States by Byrd and Ellsworth,44 Even role 
Me Department maintained that the United States should 
take steps toward protecting American rights in the Antarc- 
mice it Was somewhat reluctant to see the United States com- 
Bed to activities which could be construed as direct chal- 
Benpes to the Antarctic claims of other nations until the 
EN of Antarctica to the United States could be more pre- 
@escly determined. This was particularly true in the case 
Berne Palmer Peninsula, where Argentina and Chile clained 
Monts. For over a decade, the State Department had been 
BEN Enpting to corstruct a systen of solidarity among the 


American Republics, and this goal appeared especially impor- 
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Assistant Chief Division of European Affairs, State 
E rtuent, to Chief, Division of European Affairs, File 
EA 00.014 Antarctic/176, March 6, 1939, U. S, National 
wives, Dept, of State. 
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met in view of deteriorating conditions in Europe and Asia. 
Pay claims-strengthening activity om the part of the United 
memes in the Antarctic regions of interest to Argentina and 
membre could easily evoke new Latin American charpessot Ames 
Mean Imperialism,’ and this the Department desired strongly 
Bor avoid. 

Petes complicating the work of the interdepartmental 
committee was the fact that until the geographic focus of 
ErNscen operations could be determined, there could be no 
lal decision as to whether the United States should continue 
E ollow the lines of the Hughes Doctrine or accept a less 
Meeorous definition of effective occupation. If the United 
Mates were to confine its activities and possible future 
ams to the unclaimed sector, there would no longer be 
M ecessity to follow Hughes' stringent criteria. The 
memes Doctrine, by demanding permanent settlement as a basis 
Eua territorial claim, would become in fact a liability, 
making the establishment of a United States claim a more 
EU scated and more costly project. Conversely, however, 
fmomaoandon the Poctrine and assert a claim on the basis of 
mort -teym occupation would be to make it more difficult 
wi he United States to contest the validity of the Antarc- 
meee claims of other nations. 

toute vas unable to reach an immediate decision 
Exceother the geographic focus or the exact nature of the 


EE cbe conducted by the United States in Antare- 
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cas the interdepartmental committee believed that the Gor- 
Man Operations made it imperative that the American expedi- 
Bon reach Antarctica that year, President Roosevelt agreed 
En May, 1939, wrote the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
Memertives, requesting an appropriation of $340,000 to pro- 
vide for the expedition's expenses.4°> The President had 
Mecicded that any permanent American settlements in Antarc- 
EE Ould be administered by the Interior Department's 
MY YSion of Territories and island Possessions, and the 
EN Doriation was therefore requested for that agency. 
EMEN "quest vas considered in hearings by the Subcommittee 
EN EFrcienc3es of the House Appropriations Committee, 

amp before the Subcommittee wére ie Director 
ENS interior Department's Division of Territories and 
EN Ud Possessions, Dr. Ernest Gruening, Rear Adniral Byrd, 
MES Clark of the State Department, Opening testimony 
Ss presented by Dr. Gruening, who stated that the main 


Bose Of the proposed expedition would be to Strengthen 


et 


EE ses of Unonted States claims in the Antarctic and tha 


EMEN ntarctic operations o£ other nations made it necessary 


ches Anerican expedition to be mounted immediately. Y 
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45U. S., Congress, House of Representatives, Cornittes 
Meee ropriatjons, Subcommittee on Deficiencies, Hearings 


che Expedition to the Antarctic Regions, 76th Cong., 


Met sess., June 2, 1939 (Washington: United States Govern- 
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has ctestinmony, Admiral Byrd spoke in favor of perma- 
femme American settlements in Antarctica coupled with the 
EE lj assertion of United States territorial claims. He 
@emticized the United States Government for failing to claim 
Sertain areas of Greenland that had been explored by Americans 
Oma compared the case of Antarctica with those of various 
Matic islands, stating that many of these islands should 
NEED Uc to the United States by right of discovery but have 
EUuUoccupied by nations with more foresight than the United 
Mates. Byrd also painted a glowing picture for the sub- 
mmm ttee of the economic value of the Antarctic, particular- 
Bath regard to coal deposits which he had discovered; 

Memo r especial interest was the following interchange with 
mere sentative Louis Ludlow of Indiana: 
Mee TUDO”: Would It be practi ean let to orina 
ee out trom that area? 
RO. BYRD: Yes, if we should Need it. 
D EUDLON: You could denon transportation 
Mella ties for marsetine the coal? 
ADM, BYRD: Yes,*%? 

There is, of covrse, no doubt that the United States 
Emu extract and market Antarctic coal if it vere necessary 
Mere some reason to do so; but the costs involved have pre- 
EREuded such action even up to 1969, Admiral Byrd was 
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“Tyouse erodes ons Committees, Subcommittee on Defl- 
cies, Expedition, p. 13. 
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Mmeerecntily attempting to tell the subcommittee what ho 
weht it wanted to hear and, in the process, made other 
meeeemicnuts which were somewhat misleading. For example, 
EN UScussed the early explorations of Palmer and Wilkes, 
Ns tretegic importance of the Palmer Peninsula, and the 
Meee Of a United States naval base in the Antarctic, fur- 
Meememaintaining that not only the Palmer Peninsula but also 
ES of Antarctica that lies within the Western Hemisphere" 
should fall within the scope of the Monroe Doctrine.48 In 
EUDSequent testimony, however, Byrd stated that he did not 
Eure any international controversy and recommended perfect- 
ENG United States claim to only "that area where we alone 
have established rights."49 When asked by Representative 
wenam P., Lambertson of Kansas if such a claim would require 
MENA] defense afainst other powers, Byrd replied that he 
Men vision no dispute if the United States firmly estab- 
ved itself in the area before any other nation did so. 
iene batter statement, Byrd was apparently referring 
Bothe unclaimed sector that he and Ellsworth had explored; 
Sadat is true that a United States claim to that region 
Meme probably not have been contested directly. But Byrd 
poken above of the strategic value of the Palmer 
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Ben sula and of the territory explored by Wilkes; and any 
mu to these areas would, of course, involve a direct con- 
frontation wath other claimant nations, as would invoking 
E cNonroe Doctrine over "most of Antarctica that lies with- 
Meee western Hemisphere." The fact was that the unclaimed 
Sector, the region COUN ich. thewinited=staucs possessed tine 
MON est bases for a claim, was one of the least accessible 
and least valuable areas of the continent--which was precise- 
Boone of the reasons why it had not heretofore been claimed 
Pyeanother nation. Thus when Byrd discussed the value of 
Arctica to the United States, he referred to regions other 
than the unclaimed sector; and when he belittled the possi- 
ME ty of international repercussions to a United States 
mmm, he referred to that sector alone. This distinction 
ExDarently vent unnoticed by the subcommittee. 

Me rceprescntative of the State Department at the Hear- 
mes, Lewis Clark, was also asked if he foresav a likelihood 
Of international disputes arising from the proposed Ameri- 
EMEN Ctivitios in Antarctica. He replied that he expected 
Memeserious disputes but that if the United States did not 
mec immediate action, it night be confronted vith a foreign 
xum to.the-region explored by.Admiral Bvrd,?0 Phils ee 


Bent further indicated that the State Department was thinking 
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Mrmmarily of the unclaimed sector, in which area American 
activities would be less likely to cause the international 
Ep utés which the Department wished to avoid. 

The M nittee Was particularly concerned with tie 
feet ion of the United States effort in the Antarctic, in- 
Euch as Congress would be called upon to finance the various 
annual programs, When questioned on this matter, Pr. Gruening 
meplicd that he thought the duration of the effort depended 
E nether or not the State Department decided that perma- 
ment occupation was necessary to the establishment of a valid 
Eana torial claim. Lewis Clark admitted that the State De- 
Bertment had as yet imade no final decision in the matter 
Mme informed the subcommittee that there was a possibility 
Mete United States might recede from Secretary Hughes' 
Amorous definition of effective occupation, thus enabling 
the United States to assert a territorial claim on the basis 
of limited activities.”] 

menn event, Congress provided the funds for the cx- 
Mere tion through the passage of the Urgent Deficiency and 
ENoplemental Appropriation Act of 1939 on June 30.52 Presi» 
Bent Roosevelt then moved quickly to formalize the adminis- 
trative arrangements for planning the forthcoming expedition 
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Miaecairécting United States Antarctic policy as a whole. 
EE quested that the Secretaries of State, the Treasury, 
MANE Navy, and the Interior each designate a permanent repre- 
Memeacive to a new interdepartmental committee, which would 


Meee the responsibility for "organizing, directing, and co- 


. . a * 4 . . As * a 3 
E unating" the activities to be conducted in the Antarctic,? 


Ea respective designecs to the committee were Hugh S. Cum- 
mee, Rear Admiral Russell R, Waesche, United States Coast 
META, Captain Charles C., Hartigan, United States Navy, and 
ioe Grucning. 

AOS eve lt offered the command of the expedition to Ad- 
Ma Byrd, and the latter promptly accepted. On July 12, 
Meee Veit sent the Admiral a letter in which he expressed 
Meemeavpreciation of Byrd's acceptance and the following 


ideas on the mission of the expedition: 


Meee most Important thing is to save (a that 
human beings can permanently occupy a portion of 
ene Continent winter @nd Summer (bD) that it is vell 
wercn a small annual appropriation to maintain Such 
permanent bases because of their growing value for 
four purnoses--national defense of the Western Hemi- 
Mee radio, Metcorolecsy and minerals. Each of 


Ow 


these four is of approximately equal] importance as 
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m e Department of State, “Establi shnent of the United 
ER tes Antarctic Service for hoploscsron md cuen til e 
dies," Forecien telations of the Upp ts ed States, 1939 
(Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 
meme Vol. 2, p. 7. 
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far as we now know, >4 


Mere was never any doubt that Ryrd would be desipnated 
E eader of the expedition. Before it had become appar- 
that an official expedition would be mounted, Byrd had 
Eun Planning a third Antarctic expedition under private 
En ces. tle had been involved at all stages of the prelim- 
Mary planning for the official expedition and, in coopera- 
Mmeon with the interdepartmental committee, had commenced 
Bere preparations as early as the preceding January. Such 
Eu had included the recruitnent of personne] around a 
Mus Cf members of his two previous expeditions and the 
m ement of supplies. After the assurance of funds from 
mempress, Byrd established a headauarters and supply depot 
at the Navy Yard in Boston.>> Te sTıesnect)iv2 oscthe 
EE dship that existed between the two men, the President 
Recognized Byrd's ability to convince others of the irpor- 
MS Of Antarctica to the United States; and Roosevelt con- 
Mide d his letter by Statins that if Antarctica vere to be 
ENuDied permanently by the United States, Byrd should be 
Mrepared to return in the spring of 1940 and explain the 


Measons for the continued American presence to Congress and 
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the American public.°6 

Mielias better to Byrd, Roosevelt indicated that he had 
mecaced in favor of a permanent American effort in the Ant- 
MAC. Six days later, the President directed Chad whe 
American activities in the region be known as 'The United 
Mates Antarctic Service! rather than as merely an American 
Mmeeepedition.’ Roosevelt believed that the use of the lat- 
ter term would imply that American interest in the Antarc- 
tic was only tenporary.?/ 

DE x urinp the latter half of July, 1939, it vas dc- 
cided by Roosevelt and the interdepartmental committee that 
NICCUnited States should concentrate its efforts in the un- 
Claimed sector of Antarctica, where the bases of American 
Mmarms were already the strongest, but Should give some ate 
Mention to strengthening American rights in the Palmer Pen- 
insula repion, where any activities on the part of a hostile 
mewer would pose the greatest threat to the nations of the 
Estern Hemisphere. The President was aware, however, that 
EC conduct of operations in the latter region could well 
meee harmful repercussions to United States relations with 


Meer America; and he directed the State Department on July 28 
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MN tToxm Argentina, the only Latin American nation claiming 
Mel gnty in the region, that the primary objective of the 


Sd states expedition would be to protect the rights of 


all American republics.°8 


Msc Roosevelt believed at that time than any Ant- 
Mec claims disputes that might arise between nations of 


western Hemisphere could be settled in a spirit of mu- 


Bs 


Meal good faith, Me continued topive atten on enhowevorn 


Be relationship between future United States claims and 


Eun American interests, sending the following memorandum 


> 


enger Secretary of State Sumner Welles on August 5: 


NEU pietined to think in r oard co tie Antares 
pA pedition that we should give some study to a 
wa orn of sovereignty, i. €., a claim to sovereign: 
Peete tum whole sector lying south of the Americas 
Me hal of, and in trust for, the American Repub- 
estas s whole. Under this tke United States, be- 
Wen he Only Republic which has t@hken the initiative 
EN  D»iIorins and possibly settling the area, would 
Bet only in behalf of its orn exclusive SsoveT- 
EPR but would include all the other Republics-- 
mx nerhe future if the American sector nroved 
valuabié in any shape, manner, or form, its sover- 
Ena could be managed by an inter-Ancerican Repub- 
lie govérning body. | 


That is a new ore. ie ae over, 60 
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The concluding statement of the memorandum indicated 
Mmmeethne idea of 'inter-Anericanizing' the "American sector" 
was entirely that of Roosevelt and was not based upon recone 
Memaations from other sources, During the next 18 months 
Mo tate Department attempted to obtain the agreement of 
Enentina and Chile to a conference on the Antarctic and ar- 
Memeements for the future joint development of Antarctic re- 
Mes. It eventually became apparent, however, that 
Mather Latin American nation would accept any arrangements 
leading toward the dilution of the full sovereignty that 
mee Claimed to possess in Antarctica, Plans to implement 
Roosevelt's memorandum were therefore abendoned, ©} 

EN event, the State Department took immediate steps 
EN ord any incidents that might prejudice the efforts to- 
En hemispheric solidarity. On August 8, Acting Secretary 
Bes instructed the United States diplomatic officers in 
meee American republics to inform the respective governe 
BEEN the full scope and objectives of the United States 
Pepe dition., This was to be done by a confidential memorandun, 
Bench the purpose of the expedition would be stated as 
EN lect scientific data and to deternine the feasibility 


Establishing pernanent settlements in Antarctica, The 
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En Americans were to be informed of the recent decision 
ENthe 3nterdepartmental committee to establish two Antarc- 
MAD ases, one at Little America and the other 1000 miles 
Mat the other side of the unclaimed sector, and of the 
Mmmetiic programs of scientific research to be conducted by 
EENUn)ted States. The following points were also to be 
covered in the nenorandum: (1) the expanding Antarctic pro- 
Mees Of non-American nations, (2) the Antarctic claims 
Mech had been asserted by the United Kingdom, Australia, 
Mew Zealand, France, and Norvay, (3) the German efforts in 
END Antarctic, and (4) the interest in Antarctica manifested 
EN CDpon. It was also to be noted to the Latin Americans 
Mach United States had never asserted territorial clains 
Mme Antarctic although it had been active in the region. 
May, the diplomatic officers concerned were instructed 
memcommunicate orally to the respective governments that 
the United States Government was confident that any Antarc- 
Buc claims conflicts that might arise between American na- 
ti0ns would be resolved “among mutually satisfactory lines, 
EEkeeping with the spirit of trust and friendship which 
EN Scterizes the relations prevailing between the tventy- 


muecAnerican Republics. "62 
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Buecunrted States made no effort, however, to reassure 
non-American claimants with regard to the nature and goals 
of the American expedition. When New Zealand again offered 


E United States the use of its "facilities! in the Ross 


63 


Dependency, sie United States replici simply that- -it foro- 


Saw no need for any New Zealand facilities other than those 


E. FR ashe 4 
Eucrdental to the expedition's intended visit to Dunedin,9^ 


te middle of November, 1939, the interdepartmenta] 
mmactee had compieted planning for the American expedition, 
che results of this planning had been put into the form 
Ma letter of instructions to Admiral Byrd. The connittce 
Eth Byrd on November 22 to discuss a preliminary draft 
EN ne instructions, and final revisions vere made, Hugh 


Ene then submitted the letter to the Secretary of State, 


a1,05 


mmo Obtained the President's approv OnwNoveubser 25 


Boosevelt signed the letter, which cen be considercd as the 
Mac directive of the United States Antarctic Service, 


and sent it to Byrd. 


Gro m great am qe Tàu ICE OY NG Pe PE CERERI HIT PO BC ym erue 


65pritish Ambassador in Washington Son oeol aly of Stage, 
EN ber J7, 1939, in “Esteblishment of the United States 
EE t1c Service," Forcisn Relations, 1939, Vol. 2, p. 10. 
O4secretary of S 
E 


Die, ate to British Ambassador in Washing- 
MA December 7, 19 1 


E ln. 


65Minutes of the Meeting of the Executive Conuitteo of 
ENENMUDnitod States Antarctic Service, File No. 800.014 Ant- 
Meme, 34), November 22, 1939, U. S. National Archives, Dept. 
of Siate. 
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Poe vett = letter forhally designated the interdepart- 
Memtal committee as the Executive Committee of the United 
Mees Antarctic Service, and the Committee was given the 
Merority to appoint an Executive Secretary to assist it in 
B owork. Rear Admiral Byrd was designated an ex-officio 
meer Of the Committee and the Commanding Officer of the 
Service, and he vas instructed to establish tvo American 
bases in the Antarctic. East Base vas to be located in the 
Mmernity of Charcot Island or Alexander I Land, with the 
meet around Marguerite Bay as an alternate site. West Base 
meet oO be constructed on the eastern coast of the Ross Sea 
ENE vicinity of King Edward VI] Land, with a site on the 
mayor Uhales at or netar Little America as an alternate. 
Eum vas further instructed to kesp the Executjve Committee 
BN red of operations and progress in the field and to refer 
the Committee for approval any plans for operations be- 
he linits specified belov. In addition, Byrd was to 
M ih the Committee in planning either the relicf of the 
EU rctje bases or the evacuation of those bases if the Ant- 
arctic Service should be discontinued,99 
fhe primary mission of the expedition vas to explore 


Brose Antarctic regions of greatest interest to the United 
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Mates and those in which the United States already possessed 
Ms trongest bases for territorial claims, The Principal 
w objectives were stated in the letter as the "delinea- 
Em of the Antarctic coastline between 72° West and 148° 
Mest and the exploration of Hearst Land, James W. Ellsworth 


mma, and Marie Byrd Land, 97 


Dt thexecorce-cappenxed chat 
EU NPeogzraphic focus of American activities would be the 
Mielaimed sector, as had been implied to the congressional 
Eubcommittee and to Latin American Governments, 

Eo It's letter continued, however, bv listing as 
Eondary objectives the delineation of the western coast 
Beetle Weddell Sea and the exploration of various mountain 
es in the interior of the Antarctic Continent. The let- 
Meme! SO instructed Byrd to explore the area around the 
South Magnetic Pole and the unknown areas between the Weddell] 
mea and the South Geographic Pole, 99 Teese eee ne though the 
ENG, effort was to be conducted in the unclaimed sector, 
resident Roosevelt and the Executive Committee were unwil- 
mone co confine United States activities and possible future 
MTS to that region of Antarctica alone. They envisaged 


EN fort in virtually all the areas of the Antarctic in 





en 
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67Roosevelt to Bra ovenber 277 A AS Ca 
or the United States Antarctic Service," Foreign Rela- 
ENUS. 1939, Vol. 2, p. 12. 
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Eh the United States had been historically involved, in- 
Being territories claimed by Australia, New Zealand, and 
Smee United Kingdom and regions of interest to both Argentina 
Mhile. For this reason, the United States decided that 
would remain committed to the Hughes Doctrine, and a pol- 
statement to that effect had been released to the Press 


( 
Ehe State Department on November Toe 


Lvenetnoupn.thıs 
decision would make it necessary for the United States to 
Meee Antarctic claims on permanent occupation, the continued 
Eance upon the Hughes Doctrine would facilitate any fu- 
EE American challenges to the clains of other nations, all 
ENEUUch had followed a less rigorous definition of effective 
BESscupation. 
ime United States had also decided to postpone any 
Ends] action on Antarctic claims until the bases for them 
cen firmly established. The precise policy which had 
Ben determined with regard to such clains was stated in 
mee velt's letter: 
ime United States has neveresrecornized any 
SER ato Sovereignty over territory in the Antarc- 
Meomreg1 ons asserted by any forcipn state. No mem- 
boot the United States Antarctic Service shall 
EE Non 2ction or make any Statenents tending to 
Someromnise this position. 


Peres sot the Service nase ceaypropriate 
Teen such as dropping written elasns from airplanes, 


DI Am — co m 


oO The New York Times, November 10, 19359, p. 17, 
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Nng such writings in cairns, et cetera; which 
E SLST in supporting a sovereienty clain by 
nc Utd States o BE Bon 5ul record shall 
Beeren OF the Garcumstances surrounding each such 
act. No public announce w oic sucehoact shall, houvs 
vem, oc made without specific authority in each 
Eeen the Secretary of Stage, 


Even though the Antarctic Service had been established 
as an agency of the United States Government, it had many 
Significant non-governmental aspects. The appropriation 
Meceived from Congress was far from adequate to support the 
Expédition, and it again had been necessary for Admiral Byrd 


mica tiize his talent for fund raisins. He succeeded in 


1 


obtaining donations of funds and equipment valued at more 

1mm $325,000 from tne War and Navy Departments and ən zgd- 
wn onal $240,000 from private sources. The latter amount 
wded contributions from Byrd himself, who, in addition, 


sold his polar shin, Bear of Oakland, for one dollar to the 


VUE sam sf ne ge mer nr 


EN for use on the expedition. Finally, a majority of the 


Eiian menbers of the expedition had agreed to participate 


MI. nominal salary of $10 per month, ?/? 


En usunoificial procurement of supplies end recrultuent 


ENE 150onne] vas of crucial imnortance to the success of 


70Roosevelt to Byrd, Novenber 25, 1939, in "Establish- 
Memeo che United States Antarctic Service," Foreign Rela- 
EDS, 1959, Vol. 2, p. 15. 
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Meee xpedition, but it led to difficulties in control and 
administration. Insofar as the United States Government 
Egconcerned, the primary mission of the expedition vas 
Mme establishment of bases for American claims to Antarctic 
Ory: Since any scientific research carried out in 
EUunction vith the official expedition would have a bear- 
Mon these claims and therefore on United States relations 
Emu the other nations involved in the Antarctic, Roosevelt's 
Mmeecer containca the following paragraph--the controversial 


EN o uphn 9(c), regarding secrecy: 


AS 1t 1s highly important that no journal oy 
mE 9 0f the enterprise, either partioJ or con- 
plete, should be published, without the authority 
and uncer the supervision of the Government of tite 
Ute d States, @t whose expense this Service i15 uns 
sen, you will, before they reach the first port 
ie OL the Antarctic regions, meauire from every. 
Person under your command the surrender of all jour- 
Ten diarıies, memoranda, renarisz wrieiees, charts, 
(mewones, Sketches, paintings, photosrapns, films, 
But 2, as ve]l]) as all specimens of very kind, col- 
Mea: prepared during thelr absence fron the 
United States.?? 


Nate. the expedition's vessels, North Star and Bear, 


BACT atte *4& oam moe ann 


ENEUdeparted from Boston on Novenber 15 end November 22 res- 
] 
Bectively; and the members of the expedition thus had no know- 


ENS of thc President's instructions until they were well 
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72 Roosevelt to Reed. NovenDes 29550. xen S aL 
MO the United States Antarctic Service," Foreign Rela- 
MORAS, 1939, Vol. 2, p. 14. 
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Ber, where it was practically impossible for then to resign. 
Mierdelay in the order had apparently been caused by the 
shortage of time and the difficulties inherent in planning 
ENEUterdepartmnental venture. In any event, Paragraph 9(c) 
was to cause a ncar mutiny among the civilian menbers, many 
Ewhonm had agreed to vork for nominal pay precisely because 
My had expected to gain financial reward or professional 
MS tifge as a result of making their work public. 

Admiral Byrd boarded the North Star at Balboa, Canal 
meme, on Novenber 30 and immediately requested on behalf of 
mre Executive Committee that the civilians sign a statement 
Mathie effect that they would follow the instructions on 
ENDO ccy. Ur, Paul Siple, who had been in charge of logistics 
Meee expedition and who would be one of the base leaders 
EN ntarctica, described the confrontation that resulted: 

Maw lof the civilian personnes ted that 
mould leave the ship at the next port rather 
eran submit. Finally they signed a statement that 
Mirad "read' the order, When byrd racher unhan- 
mU insisted that thev had to add "and will obey," 


Su cl1yilian members reteliated with a private meet- 
meat which they decided uneaninously to résien jn 
w a ahenn ye reached port. Jt was a determined 
group who met in Byrd's cabin with the Admiral. 
Dnenesput 13 to the men as an get of fair that he 
would do his best to have the order rescinded, end 


unethos basis the crisis ended, 7/9 


memiticts of this order s®em to be inherent in operations 





BeSonic, pip south, Pp. bb. 
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ES 


Mat have both a political and a scientific mission. Similar 
Problems would occur in future United States erforis In die 
Me eC Where scientific operations have been inextricably 
meme cted With the political aims related to national claims 
Meorti10ns.,. Indeed, “political results are inevitable by- 
Meecucts of rescarch, else governments would not be paying 
the bills."/7^ Not until the International Geophysical Year 
Ma the Anerican scientific community and the United States 
Ewernnont appear to arrive at sone sort of understanding 
Beach other's goals and problems. 
mre eo pedition arrived in the Antarctic and discovered 
Mimat conditions of access were such as to preclude the estab- 
Mmemiment of West Base as close to the unclaimed sector as 
meade been desired, In accordance with the President's instruc- 
Ms, Littic America was selected as the alternate site, 
The North Star arrived at the Bay of Whales on January 12, 1940, 
to be followed by the Bear two days later. piece ene base 
had been established, Byrd embarked aboard the Bear with the 
men who had been chosen to man East Base,” 
NU bein hoped that the latter station could be con- 


EEcted an Charcot Island, thus enabling the exploratory 


SL FI NE EE a EF NA 


OS Pyhrlin G. Jessup and Howard J. Taubenfield, Controls 
mor Outer Space and the Antarctic Analogy (New York: Colum- 
Meee niversity Press, 1959), p. 168. 


7/5 Sullivan, Quest, pp. 140-141. 
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Eus to penetrate the eastern region of the unclaimed sec- 
ron 2 point closer to its boundary than had heretofore 
Ben reached on the surface. Again, however, the thickness 
EN c pach 1ce forced the expedition to select an alternate 
Site, and East Base was established on Stonington Island, 
located in Marguerite Bay some 13° inside the British claim, /® 

NU principal objectives of the men who inhabited East 
E were the crossing of the Palmer Peninsula and explora- 
MO the coast to the east and the penetration of the un- 
Bed sector to the southwest. One party departed the base 
November 9, 1940, and its members succeeded in becoming 
wirst men to cross the Peninsula on the surface. They 
back on December 23, after having explored southward 
movi  Si* South. Statements claiming the territory for the 
Bed States were deposited in cairns at various points 
along their route,?? 

EE cU sume tinc, another member of the expedition, 
BEES Ud 8, Black, was attempting to fulfill Roosevelt's 
E ondary objective regarding the aerial exploration of the 
EEUU to the southeast of East Base. He flew across the 


EUmer Peninsula and reached approximately 74^" Soutn. As 


was the practice with al] the exploratory flights, Black 
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EE Ued a claims statement inside a metal cylinder at the 
E thest point reached. 

Imparte under Finn Ronne, who would later lead a pri- 
EN expedition to Antarctica, was to enter the unclaimed 
ENuor and explore to the southwest. Its mission had been 
hindered by the zZ ln SEO Tetra I as seo E to 
the sector as had been hoped, and it was therefore decided 
erlitt the group to Charcot Island and To commence the 
Eurface exploration from that point. This plan had to be 
@eandoned because of unfavorable landing conditions on the 
EN however, and Ronne's party had to make the entire trip 
Meche surface. It was unable to reach even the boundary 
EN uc unclaimed sector before being forced to return by 
ENIateness of the season and the depletion of supplies, 
DEuclaims statement vas deposited anvvay--on Ecklund Island 
EENM Uc Robert English Coast--vell within the British claim, /8 

Peauwnhile, the inhabitants of West Base were attempting 
establish American rights to territory as far to the east 
Mos sible, In addition to the deposition of statements 
che raising of flags at various points in the unclaimed 
sector, this group was responsible for the first claim to 
Arctic territory by an official of mane United States Gov- 
Exnment acting on instructions. On November 11, 1940, 


Leonard Berlin "covernment survevor Maced a staterent 
) E e $ 
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suit ven, Quest, pp. 363-166. 
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Meeoetiount Grace Mckinley, located barely within the unclaimed 
Meeeor at the base of the Edward VII Peninsula, claiming the 
Merri tory east of 150° West for the United States, ^? 

fee the United States Antarctic Service was thus en- 
Bed inh Strengthening the bases of American claims, the 
Mor south American nations with interests in the Antarctic 
Mane steps to protect their respective positions. 
NS 5, 1939, Argentina formed a National Antarctic Con- 
Mis ton of representatives of the Ministries of Foreign Re- 
Mecirons and Worship, Agriculture, and the Navy. The task 
See this commission was to study Antarctic rxroblems so that 
Argentina might be prepared to participate in an Internation- 
EU clar Exposition which was to be held in Bergen, Norway, 
Ec following October. The exposition was subsequently can- 
Ed because of the war, but the work of the Commission had 
EE Dnstrated to the Argentine Government the necessity of 
NEED nent Antarctic agency. The Commission was therefore 
Ben permanent character through an Argentine Presidential 
Eee of April 30, 1940, and placed under the Foreign Rela- 
Bons Ministry. Jt was instructed to continue to study Ar- 
wane interests jin the Antarctic and to submit to the 
Executive specific Plans ior action to Do terca by Argentina 


MEN regard to those interests, 9 
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iiew ea eentine National Antarctic Commission saw an ime 
perative need to Strengthen MGC Miter eehts in the Antares 
tic and recommended on June 5, 1940, that a program of offi- 
Mead activities be carried out in the repion, >} KS Res NE 
BEEN DS recommendation, an expedition was sent to the Palmer 
Menansttla and the South Shetland Islands in May, 1942, aboard 
the Argentine naval transport, Primero de Mayo, Members of 
Ehe expedition raised the Argentine flag at various points 
ENEUdcposited bronze tablets procJaiming the existence of 
Argentine sovcoreignty over the areas in question.9? A conic- 
Meera Situation then proceeded to develop between Argentina 
and the United Kingdom. Í 

then the Primero de Mayo returned to the Antarctic in 
Beppe cone Argentines discovered that a British warship hed 
Visited the area in the meantime and that the Argentine 
tablets had been replaced with notices declaring the areas 
Meebe undey British sovereignty. The Pimero de Mayo Expe- 
MN uly replaced the notices with new bronze tablets. 
EMEN | —'inal tablets were later returned to the Argentine 
Government by the British Ambassador at Buenos Aires, with 


Bote stating that the British Embassy "'naturally took 


Beadvantase of the opportunity to return the objects in ques- 


m 
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20 
tion.'"$3 There then ensued a series of Protests amd COn: 
ter-protests accomplishing nothing. 

Pie tatish Government was particularly concerned with 
Bteeintarctic during this period, for the region had become 
Ms ite of German naval operations, On January 13, 1941, 

Ome German raider Pinguin effected the simultaneous capture 

TA vessels of the Norwegian whaling fleet in the waters 

the Princess lartha Coast of Queen Maud Land. This was 
ans the most spectacular success of the German raiders 
Mat found havens in the uninhabited islands of the sub-Ant- 
Ber where their crews could go ashore for rest and relaxa- 
Band where rendezvous could take place with their supply 
ships in secrecy, $4 Duran tie cayly \ ean smo Une iar, poa 
meemoperating in sub-Antarctic waters accounted for the sink- 
EENM capture of several hundred thousand tons of Allied 
EUDp»iag and the mining of the Australian ports of Sydney, 
wearde, Melbourne, and Hobart. 8>? 

EE ish Navy was avare that the raiders were based 
Memewnere in the Antarctic regions and searched tne area 
EE Danily without success. It was during such a Search 


Meche Argentine tablets had been discovered on Deception 
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84uceynan Raiders in the Antarctic during the War," The 
Record, Vol. 4 (July, 1946), p. 402. 
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wand. Evidence now available indicates that the only 
EN in the Antarctic utilized by raiders was Kerguelen Is- 


mea, Which had been claimed by France. The HMAS Australia 


Te em d port ¡TRA IAE anf 


Searched Kerguelen Island in November, 1941, and laid mines 
EE S harbor, There is no evidence of German use of the 
MO after this date and no evidence at all of Japanese 
Seerationrs in the Antarctic during the rar, 86 

concern over German raiders, coupled with that over 
Me pro-Nazi sympathies which had become increasingly evi- 
Meme in Argentina since the coup of Generals Arturo Rawson 
EnPedro P. Ranirez in June, 1943, made Argentine control 
IDO Eh sides of the Drake Passage particularly unacceptable 
to the British Government. In addition, the two Primero de 
Mayo Expeditions had raised fears of an “Argentine coup in 


"87 A small British military detachment was 


fre Antarctic. 
Meeretore sent to Antarctica, arriving on February 3, 1944. 
Emission, under the code name, Operation Tabarin, was to 
EuXrd Deception 1sland and to establish a base on the Palmer 
Nnsula. Areentina, however, conducted no further opera- 
Bons in the Antarctic during the var, and its National Ant- 


. * * e s . § 8 
SETE? Commission remained inactive for three years. 
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rin? the period in which the United States Ant- 
MTC Service was enpaged in field operations, Chile took 
Ms tO protect its Antarctic position. As a result of the 
Ert submitted by the special commission created to study 
Bean rights and interests in the Antarctic, President 
EEUU Apsnirre Cerda of Chile issued the following decree 
November 6, 1940: 

A11 la nds, islands Persler E A e o Toa 
glaciers (packe E E as knovn or to be discov- 
E und their respective territorial waters, in 
the sector between longitudes 53° and 90° West, con- 
memenee Chilean Antarctica or Chilean Antarctic ters 
PILOTY. 

Deke Argentina, Chile based its claim on the geological 
Bey of the Palmer Peninsula to Chile proper and on suc- 
mession to rights allegedly possessed by Spain prior to 
cean independence, In addition, as the nation closest 
EN  U"rctjca, Chile clains riphts to that continent on the 


basis of propinauity.? 


een De 000 
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59Chilean Presidential Decree No. lg Moenmbero.6., 1990 
MINOS car Pinochet-de la Barra, Chilean Soversipnty in Ante 
Ma (Santiago: Editorial del Pacifico, 3955), pp. 53-54. 

EE NOÓTE--Curiously, the northern boundary of the Chilean 
Main was not Stated: anda “Chilean Antarctica" canibe Inter- 
eds. conprising virtually all the territory in the 
etern lemisphere, including the eastern half of the United 
EN S The Chiijean Presidential Decree of November 6, 1940, 
BENE US Jiable to the same criticism as that given by Chile 
Bel! to the British Letters Patent of I3 5 
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EIS d ately notified the Unzeel Stawss, Japan, 


91 E ; EE 
ecu that its clai an 


wT pentina of its claim. 
ed regions of interest to Argentina, Chile proposed that 

a conference on the Antarctic be held between the two nations.?? 
w conference, which met in Santiago in May, 1941, resulted 

STO apresement other than that Argentina and Chile were 

ee only nations possessing rights in the ‘South American 
sector! of Antarctica, > Japan respondes bo themChilean 
En with 2 reservation of Japanese rights in the arce con- 
cexnod,?^ eme the United States acted only to advise Chile 


Borintorm Japan that the Chilean acknowledgment of the note 


Mo vine Japenese riehts ras not to be considered as any 


a e 


mecorpnition of those rights. 9? 


Note replying to the Japanese xeservations, Chile 


EN uctérized its action as not a claim to a region which 
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ME of International Law, Vol. 50 (July, 1956), p. 586.7 
vi Japanese Marce an sentigso to Chilean minister of 

epn Relations, Novémber 133, 1940, quoted in Chilean 

Ministry of en Relacions to Jap ne e Tenori on in Same 
Meso, November 29, 1940, in Naval War College, Documents, 
1948-49, p. 225, | CMS 
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eo becn res nullius but the delimitation of boundaries of 
Meas Which were already under Chilean sovereignty. Chile 
Eno :rmplied recognition of the validity of the bases of 
meted States and Argentine claims, stating that the Chilean 
Merratory was conprisec of "regions to which the Argentine 
Mo lic could claim title by virtue of its propinquity on 
Mee astern side, and to which the United States could claim 
title to the West." Chile further Aca CAMEO ON 
EU Anerican acts of occupation in the unclaimed sector, 
mating that it was unable to discern any basis for Japanese 


meservations reparding: 


Ld 


c a triangle Weno Star cano th seas oid 
mis which belong to the Republic ef Chile, termi- 
Metes with its vertex at tne South Pole; Which is 
Sua acted jn the Anerican Antare@@ic; which comprises 
regions possessed by Chile since long ego; and which 
borders to the east and vest on zonss occupied by 
Argentina and by the United States. 


m peared that the judicious reassuring of the Latin 


means by the United States State Department had produced 


m@emdesired results. Both Chile and Argentina acted as if 


ENNEUNeats to their Antarctic positions oripinated outside 


the liemisphere and as if a United States claim, should such 
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ENorthcoming, would bc either confined to the unclaimed 
Bor or based on mutual o amore tehe Three Ancr ai 
claimants. Argentina and Chile would apparently have wel- 
Momed a United States claim to the unclaimed sector, believ- 
that such an act, by bringing the United States into the 
BPelubt of Antarctic claimants, would lead the United States 
Mere copnize their respective claims and support them more 
readily in any disputes E o ore ice 
Mere veit*s orders to Byrd, however, had promoted United 
Mates claims activity in various arcas of Antarctica, in- 
Meee the "South American sector;' and there is no evidence 
EDU the United States actually intended to give Argentina 
Mile a free hand in the strategic Palmer Peninsuala 
region. 

Pwemertmouch the United States Antarctic Service wa 
END Uns remarkable successes in the field without involv- 
Meche United States in Antarctic disputes, the increasing 
mers Of Anerican involvement in the European war and the 
Serresponding pressures of rearmament on the national bud- 
Bed Congress to becone less willing to finance American 
NN tures in Antarctica. The Executive Conmittee of the Ant- 
EN IUgc-Service vas avare as early as January, 1940, that the 


Memvice’S appropriation for fiscal year 194] would face 


rog 


serious difficuties in Congress; 8 and the Committee accord- 
EU prepared two budget estimates: one of $250,000, which 
would enable the expedition to continue to operato, and one 
0£ 3171,000, which would provide for the evacuation of the 


‚99 


American bases In contrast to the majority of congress- 


Muu resident Roosevelt believed that the work of the Ant- 
Te Service should be continued especially because of 
Mo war in Europe. lle thought that post-war settlements 
Meee well include cessions of Antarctic territory and that 
ie can rights in Antarctica should therefore bo made as 


100 


Bong as possible. Contrary tor the si sches of the gles im. 


Ment, however, Congress allowed the Antarctic Service only 

Bue sum of 103 000, 19! The two American bases were evacuated, 

emi the expedition arrived back in Boston in May, 1941. 
lu Lecutive Committee nov had the responsibility of 


Eu-posunp of the journals, records, and data that had been 
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A. 


Bed over to it in accordance vith Paragraph 9(c) of 
Roosevelt's instructions. It had been intended that the 
Meceutive Committee would supervise the preparation of a 
My of the Antarctic Service by Admiral Byrd and that 
Me Executive Committee and the National Academy of Sciences 
Becher would prepare and edit the scientific data obtained 
By the expedition; 192 and Conpress appropriated the sum of 
NESL610 for this purpose in June, 1941.103 This administra- 
Mask would have been difficult to fulfill even under 
mre best of circumstances. Jn an operation that vas in the 
Mmeecess Of being phased out, the task became an impossibility. 


ference months in which the expedition had been in 


Na y stages, the Executive Compittee had met at sched- 


eO! 
> 


Bed monthly sessions, with special sessions when necessary. 
EN the approach of war, however, those involved in Antarc- 
Meee policy-making began to spend less and loss time on Ant. 

EN matiíers as their attention, and that of their respec- 


Mame pariments, shifted to other, more crucial, concerns. 


MAS in such a way that the executive branch of the United 


N 


Mees Government became disengaged from the Antarctic; and 


Ma y 1940 the State Department had for all practical 
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EE! the United States Antarctic Service," Foreign kela- 
Mess, 7939, Vol. 2, p. 14. 
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Eoses terminated its involvement with the Antarctic Ser- 
ECC. D last meeting of the Executive Committee was ap- 
Merently held on November 4, 1941, After this date, the 
Mesponsibilities of the Committee were carried out by the 
Executive Secretary, who sought the advice and consent of 
Be Committee members when necessary, 10% 

Ben as the United States Antarctic Service became 
E ctrve rather abruptly as a result of the war, "wartime 
Meoignments and pressures presumably scattered the personnel 
before data could be studied and reports put in final forn."105 
Even the small appropriation granted in 194] was never fully 
expended. On July 2, 1942, Congress granted a final authori- 
allowing the Antarctic Service to utilize a sum not 
to cxceed $30,000 from its unspent balances.106 When this 
INTO) Zation expired on June 30, 1943, the United States 
IN ()c Service ceased all operations. The official his- 
MO the service has never been written, and most of the 


@ata obtained by the expedition has never been processed, 
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Evem though World War II had caused the United States 
Meeetispend field operations in the Antarctic, the goals and 
policies upon which those operations had been based remained 
ENcHanpged in 1945. Indeed, a new factor had been added: 

EU existence of a potentially-hostile Soviet Union across 
EuUArctic regions from the United States caused American 
ENUtary Strategists to see an urgent necd for training mili- 


EN orces i» polar warfare. With this object in mind, a 


fade 
ted 
c3 


six-ship 1 


val exercisc, Operation Nanook, was held in Arc- 
BENcC waters in the summer of 1946; and the Navy intended to 
Bet a major flect cxercise in the same region in 1947,} 
Biere meantime, Admiral Byrd had been attempting to 
mem Official support for the continuance of the work con- 
EE uU by the United States Antarctic Service. With the 


not his friend and supporter, President Roosevelt, he 


Memtewith no success until fears began to be raised within 


= 


MO vexnrent that the Arctic exercise planned foy 1947 
Ment antagonize the Soviets unduly. The attention of the 
Eu thus shifted to the Antarctic; and in August, 1946, 
Ed succceded in obtaining the approval of his vroposals 
EE the Chief of Naval Operations, Fleet Admiral Ninitz, 
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Walter 6. Sullivan, Quest for a Continent (New York: 
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and Secretary of the Navv Forrestal,? 

Matar ust 26, 1946, Admiral Nimitz issued the confiden- 
Meal orders for what remains the largest Antarctic expedition 
ever mounted by any nation--Operation A heria 
Basel details of the planned operation to the press on 
Ember 12, 1946, statine that units of both the Atlantic 
Meme acidiic Fleets would be sent to the Antarctic as early 
MO? as permitted by the condition of the Antarctic ice 
Meek and would carry out programs of training and research 
Bene duration of the navigable season. The specific ob- 
NEU ves Of Operation Highjunp were Jisted in the press re- 
Meenas the followings: (1) training personnel] and testing 
EE ent under polar conditions, (2) continuing the work 


caine 


e» 


EN United States Antarctic Service Ex»»dition, (3) 

BEEN  »erience in the establishment of polar bases, and 

EU conductinp research 3n various scientific fields.’ 
operation order itself, which remained confidential 

E7955, listed still another objective of the exvedition-- 

ch had not appeared in the press release--thnat of 

EE o)idatins and extending United States sovereignty over 
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Beau) Siple, 90° South (New York: G., P., Putnam's Sons, 
Meo), p. 76; and Sullivan, Quest, p. 173. 


Su, Se aremont of tne Navy, Press lelease, Noyon- 
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the largest practicable arca of the Antarctic Continent." 
EN  thereiors evident that the United States had aban- 
Mme ncither the policies leading toward eventual clains 
cir Citic territory nor Roosevelt's policy of maintain- 
Meesoecrecy to avoid Jdinlonatic complications before such 
Mees vere fornalJy asserted. 

Ncontrol of Operation liighjump was vested almost 
Mely in the Navy, although arrangements were made with 
Meme FoOvernmental agencies for scientific research to be 
Mmemaucteéd in non-military fields, Rear Admiral Byrd was 
red on duty in the Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
EN US as a Special adviser on polar matters and was given 
Mezcal control of the exnedition es officer-in-charss of 
EE C-ld programs to be carried out by Operation Highjunp 


eee name, Antarctic DPevelooment Project 1947. The 


— 
C3 


MENE fic program was placed under the overall guidance 


Memes Director of Naval Research, Rear Admiral P. F. Lee. 
Memes Ships and 4,700 men which comprised the actual ex- 
Medition were formed into Task Force 68 under Rear Ad- 


Meee Richard ll. Cruzen, who exercised tactical conmand 


in the field.° 
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ay also planned to utilize the publicity atten- 
dant on such an expedition as a means toward INCre as ina tio 
MES Of public Support for its activities, hoping thereby 
Memansukate itsclf{£ somewhat against the post-war budget cuts 
@mrrently in progress. Accordingly, arrangements were made 
Wath Netro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios in Hollywood for a motion 
Encture to be made of the exploits of the expedition. The 
Memes Subsequently released under the title, "The Secret 
and. ‘© 

Once in the Antarctic, the expedition would be divided 
EMEN ice sections: East Groun, West Groun, and Central 
up. The latter had the responsibility of constructing 
EE and air field at Littlo Anerica, to which the carrier 
Philippine Sea would dispatch aircraft for use in exploring 
Merce rior of the continent. East and West Groups would 
Meeps Organkzed around a seaplane tender and would travel 
EE the coast in opposite directions while their aircraft 
conducted photo-mapping operations, / 

December 30, 1946, the ships assigned to Central 
meen rendezvoused off Scott Island in the northern reaches 
Meee Ross Sea, Although the pack-ice was among the heavi- 
recorded for that sector and season, the icebreaker 
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Northwind succeeded in Clearing aA ToGe to Little Americo 
mas marked the advent of the modern icebreaker in Antarc- 
meenoperations, and the success of the Northwind had a pro- 
found effect on the conduct of future expeditions. 

ID had planned to construct the airfield at Little 
Enerica of pierced-planking, which had been used successful- 
Marine the war in situations there a hard-surfaced run- 
Mad to be obtained in a short period of time. Delays 
weed the idea to be abandoned, however; and the aircraft 
EE forced to operate with skis, which reduced their speed 
@meerange, Even with this handicap, the 3 groups together 
EEmupPed to take sone 70,000 aerial photographs, which in- 
Med an estimated total of 350,000 square miles of neuly- 
EN covered territory. Sixty percent of the Antarctic coast- 
Mas photographed by the expedition, and twenty-five 

9 
EE nt of this involved heretofore unseen areas.” 

MEn no 1947, Commander Finn Ronne, United States 

EU Reserve, was completing his plans for a privately- 
EN nced expedition to the Antarctic. He intended to cut 
Memeecosts by utilizing the abandoned American base at Ston- 
MON Island in Marguerite Bay, from which he had operated 
NEN Unenber of the Antorctic Service. A British expedition 
MS currently encanped on the island, and Ronne requested 

9Sullivan, Quest, p. 185. 


E» 215, 247. 


won. Y 


Lay. 

the State Department to ask the British for a report on the 
condition of the American buildings and equipment, which 
Meee located some 200 yards from the British base. The 
Bratish Government, however, had recently learned of the 
Memes Of both Chile and Argentina to establish bases in the 
Palmer Peninsula region during the upcoming sesson and feared 
But the addition of au American base in thé same area would 
Meer weaken the British claims position., The British 
Messy in Washington therefore attempted to discourage 
Meee replying to the State Department that Stonington Is- 
land had neither enough seals for dog food nor sufficient 
Space to support two expeditions,!? 

ELS tc2te Department dismissed the British objections 
EN onne's plans for two reasons. First, the ljmited bud- 
BEEN thc Ronne Expedition precluded its constructing a 
Base in the Antarctic, Second, the Department was still 
Meomoting the strengthening of American rights in Antarctica 
EEUU S View toward the future assertion of territorial clains, 
Mert intended for the Bonne Expedition to add to the clains 
bases that had been established in the Palmer Peninsula re- 


: ] 
mee bY the men of the United States Antarctic Service,?} 
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EN cct, tho State Department had apparently come to believe 
Meee the work of the Ronne Expedition, coupled with that 
operation Highjunmp, would finally strengthen the bases 
Nn ited States Antarctic claims to the point where a for- 
Mere claim could be defended successfully in the internation- 
al diplomatic and lepal arena. 

En uDevy 5, 1947, State Department officials reported- 
ida1sclosed to The New York Tanes tie tiroteo catas 
Ed definitely assert claims to Antarctic territory in 
mee very near future. It was further disclosed that inter- 
E Srtmental conferences would be held in the spring, after 
ra] Byrd’s return to the United States upon tho comple- 
meee of Operation Highjump, to consider the timing of formal 
ES the resolution of claims disputes, and future United 
Bates Antarctic prograns,!^ Even thought 0s so cop oa 
in The Now York Tines that the claims were expected to be 
Mased largely on American activities in the unclaimed sec- 
EN the Palnér PeninsuJa remained of great interest to the 
Rated States Government, Any formal American claims vould 
E Sblv have included at least a part of the latter region, 
unknown to the British and Latin Americans, the State 
Department arranged for Ronne to be sworn Ín os a postmaster 
ma he could operate an official United States Post Of- 
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es Maps Formal Claims," The New York Times, Jan- 
Mey 0, 1947, p. 21. 





ee) 
meee On Stonington Island and thus help to fulfill juridical 
Mmeogurements of adninistration.!? 

Ice oa) Ss after thé reported disclosure of United States 
EuUentions regarding Antarctica, Secretary of State Byrnes 
asked at a press conference if he were planning to call 
MN ternational conference to consider the natter of Ant- 
metic Claims. Byrnes replied that he did not believe the 
MET vas of sufficient urgency to warrant an international 
MENU rence, especially in view of the large number of con- 
ences already scheduled on more essential subjects, !^ 

EN C »uary 23, 1947, the last continpent of Operation 
Es ump had left Antarctica by icebreaker. On March 12 
BEEN arrived at Stoninpton Island, and after a period of 
Memeened relatjons between his expedition and that of the 
Zen, the two expeditions agreed to pool their resources 
conduct joint scientific operations. 1> Ena Manero E 
EN Onths, however, not only did the United States fall to 
Mt the Antarctic clains which nou appeared imminent, 
e State Department was pressing for the conference on 
Nc tica that Secretary Byrnes had thoufht to be unneces- 
meme. The reasons for these shifts in policy lay in the 
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wening dispute over the Antarctic between tke United King- 
Manda the two Latin American claimants. 

Sere send of World War II, the United Kingdom's Opera- 
won Tabarin had been reorganized on a civilian basis and 
had been placed under the Colonial Ministry. Renamed the 
Bark iand Islands Dependencies Survey, its mission became 
Meee OF conducting scientific studies and maintaining the 
E S of British Antarctic claims through occupation. This 
neht the United Kingdom into direct conflict with Argen- 
Me, fOr in 1946 the Antarctic became a major point of em- 
Masts of the foreign policy of the Peron Regime. The Ar- 
Memeine National Antarctic Commission was also reorganized, 
and its membership was increased to include representatives 
Meee Ministries of Aeronautics and Justice. Its mission 
Ecbroadened to include the planning of expeditions to 
Mepemethen the bases of Argentine territorial clains.!6 

Meana finally indicated the precise extent of its 
mmm tO the mainland of Antarctica on June 3, 1946, in a 


to the United Kingdom. Argentina stated in the note 


pute 


Mt had learned of the release of a new Series of post- 


Ms tamps intended for use in the Falkland Islands Depen- 


Bes and that it was informing the Universal Postal Union 


1 


Meat the validity of the stamps vould not be recognized in 
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Exventina. Argentina reiterated its claim to SONERe Top; 
Eu the Falklands themselves and added that it possessed 
Mee Uundisputable right" to the Antarctic territory between 
Best and 68° 34! West, south of 60? South.!^ The Argen- 
tine claim was indicated as extending westward to 74° West 
pion OFficial map published by the Military Geographic In- 


18 1 o : 
and this delinitation also ap: 


wate in November, 1946, y 
peared in March, 1947, in a publication of the Argentine 
National Antarctic Commission, !? Apcencna cuncti ISO) 
considers 74° West as the western boundary of its Antarctic 
Meecor, which includes almost the entire sector claimed by 
Mier United Kingdom and overlaps the Chilean sector by 21 
Erees. 

in euriy 1947, in conjunction with an intensive propa- 
meee Campaign to foster public support for its Antarctic 
Moricies, Argentina launched its largest Antarctic expedi- 
MON up to that tine. The expedition carried out various 
Entifjic prograns, placed navigational aids in Antarctic 
Waters, and established an Argentine base on Gamma Island 
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l? Argentine Minister of Foreien IeTatvVonsz Juan Je Cooke. 
EN Uu tish ÄArbassador in Buenos Aires, Sir Reginald Lesner, 
EE 1946, in U. S., Naval Far E e We cim nat OS 
Meee ining Antarctic Territories," International Law Docu- 
ments, 1948-49 (washington: United "Em Governicnt Print- 
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En the Nelchoirs. During the sane season, a Choteau © xe 


pedition Visited the South Shetlands and established a bas: 
on Greenwich Island.?! The United kingdom responded to what 


mercousidered as unauthorized foreign activities on British 


Meeratory with notes of protest to Argentina and Chile, al 
rich Were sunmarily rejected, 42 

Prpentina and Chile, moreover, vere soon presented 
Men an Opportunity to gain wider Support in their res- 


Meet ive Antarctic claims disputes with the United Kingdon, 


EN ust 15, J947, delegations from 26 Anerican Republics 


NE Quitandinha, ncar Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and, after 


EE  crrinp for 18 days, signed the Inter-American Treaty 

EN co»rocal Assistance (Rio Pact). In Article 3 of the 
Zr the Contracting Parties apreed that "an armed at- 
END» any State against an American State shall be con- 
are as an attack against all the American States" and 


EE Un such a case each Party would undertake “to assist 


Me tine the attack in the exercise of the inherent right 


Md vidual or collective self-defense recognized by 
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Wrticie 51 of the Charter of the United Nations."^? Of 
Meter importance to the existing situation in the Antarc- 
MINO vever, was Article G, which states that in cases of 
ession which is not an armed attack, the Organ of 
MSI Tation, defined in Article Jl as the Meetings of Foreign 
Ministers of the American Republics, vould Pene aio 
M acrecrent on the measures to be taken to assist the 
Meetam of the aggression. Such aggression was specifically 
ned in Article 9(b) as: 
ip: s1o0n, hy the arued Vorecscotra State TOf 
Rat ra tory of an American State, through the 
Ge asing of bommdaries denarcated in accordance 


ie treaty, judicial decision, or arbitral award, 
Peete chegabsence of fromticrs thus ee in- 


cts ore Swe CÓ ha t e tuo c ree ap oque m are n^ 


vasion affectine a region which Ee up DI eru. 
tive juris sdiction wo aro ce mm State: | 


EN the insistence primarily of the Argentine 
BEEN 10», the Security Zone in which the Treaty was to be 
M@eiative included the sector of Antarctica between longi- 
Budes 24" Vest and 90% West, which connrised both the Argesn- 
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meme and Chilean claims in their entirety.?” 

Simce Argentina and Chile claimed to be exercising 
EE ctive jurisdiction" over their respective Antarctic 
EE rtories, thcy could be expected to invoke the Rio Pact 
EN US near future against the Antarctic activities of the 
ed Kingdom. As if to underline this intention, both 
meen American nations nade reservations to the Final Act 
che Conference stating that they did not recopnize the 
BEEN nce of European possessions within the Security Zone 
Ethe Treaty and that they specifically reserved their 
Mees and titles to the territories included in their res- 
E tive Antarctic claims.2 By thus refusing to recognize 
M existence of British ‘possessions’ in the Antarctic, 
EE utina and Chile could claim that British activities in 
MN repion constituted aggressive trespass as defined in 
Beetle 9(b) of the Treaty. 

Mime United States delegation to the conference, headed 
EN Ccoretary of State George C, Marshall, did not wish to 


Se the United States called upon at some future date to 
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take measures toward ousting the British from Antarctica 
wor thet matter, from British Honduras, which had been 
the subject of similar reservations by Mexico and Guatenala; 
and although no nation vas bound under the Rio Pact to use 
ENG force against en aggressor, any lesser neasures to 
EN two-thirds of the Contracting Parties mirht agree were 


Eu The United States therefore made a reser- 


binding on 
Eon to the Final Act, recording its position that the 
EN cct had no effect upon the sovereignty or the “national 
EN Uternational status" of any of the territories located 
Ahin the Security Zone, 49 
Ecoute the United Statés reservation, both Latin Am- 
Mean claimants continued to maintain that the British pres- 
Me in Antarctica was contrary to the terms of the Rio Pact, 
Chilean Minister of Foreign Relations, German Vergara 
Mo had headed his country's delegation to the Conference, 
Formally stated this position five months later: 
mee. the Chilean Governgfent Toels that its 
interests in the American Antarctic are securely 
Hound o the vrinciples of continental security and 


maten defendina tiém unhesitatjinely they are 
Mercy carrying out obligations which they have con- 
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29 


bete le United 17 d 


had risen considerably, 


the Governor of the 


EuJand Islands, Miles Clifford, to visit the British Ant- 
MNAC sector aboard a Royal Navy fripate, the ll. M. S. 
Snipe. 50 ie cernber 17, the United kingdom registered a 


eT oye Y re vee 


Prony protest against the 


activities in 


Meecernatives of applying for 


their Antarctic bases or submitting 


Meche International Court of 
Mme United Kingdom would bind 
Ma and Chile were to reject 
wed Kingdom stated that it 
be 


mae their Antarctic bases 


Mon «lso reserved its 


mo insure that its 
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Meanwhile, Argentina had sent a naval task force to 
Meeandlish a new base on Deception Island. This island has 
Mie one good harbor in the region and is considered the 
Meece-Way' to the Palmer Peninsula. The United Kingdom res- 
memdcd on December 23 with a second protest to Argentina 
Epunst what were characterized as continuing acts of tres- 
Mass on British territory. “? 

Ene beginning of 1948, the Antarctic situation ap- 
Ered to be leading toward serious conflict. The British 
Beate Snipe arrived in the Antarctic on January 17 but 
EEUU ted its action to the exchange of protests with the 
EUENnders of the Argentine bases. On January 23 Argentina 


Em cunced that it vas sending a detachment of mountain 


o Five days later econ S 


Mmeoops to the Antarctic.” 
meed to the British protests in a strongly-worded note. 
Rejecting the alternatives offered by the United Kingdon, 
Men tana stated that if it submitted the dispute to the 
international] Court, it could appear to be in the position 
EN qu-5stinp something which it possessed de jure but not 


er oom due mare. — 


tacto. Argentina refused to place itself in such a posi- 


oec em qo wen auc, 


mon, Claiming that its permanent Antarctic stations proved 
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Mee its sovercignty was being exercised effectively. %4 
EUDSed with the Argentine note was a copy of a joint dec- 
Exstron on the Antarctic, signed six months earlier by the 
two Latin Amerjcan claimants, which stated that Argentina 
ENUNShile were convinced of their rights in the Antarctic 
Mean antended to conclude a treaty regarding the boundaries 
35 m 
MES respective Antarctic claims.°” Argentina now in- 
EN this declaration as further justification for its 
MOS al to submit the dispute to the International Court: 
Argentina has always honoured her word, It 
would be a breach of this practice if she were now 
DEN ly on her own to the international court to 
m cent her request for sovereignty over the Antares 
mcs 
Sees Similarly rejected the British proposals on Jan- 
mary 31.37 Two weeks later, ¿major portion theme en 
En Navy was sent to Antarctic waters for 'manuevers;' and 


`“ 


Meee British Government quickly responded by sending another 


ret row ores 
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Meer A, Pramuglia, to British Anbassador 
EEUU 28, 1948, in "Recent Diplomati 
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Bere, Buenos Aires, July 12, 1947, in Naval Var College, 
Documents, MUSS. pp. 226-227. 
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ENUShip, the cruiser Nigeria, to join the frigate already 
Encre. There vas fortunately io IA Son roni2otion:; the 
Etish warships arrived off Deception Island after the Ar- 
EN ne force had left the region, and British action was 


55 This marken 


Non limited to a round of local protests. 
Ele peak of the crisis, and no serious diplomatic or mili- 
EE uncidents occurred during the remainder of the year. 
Argentina and Chile continued, however, to apply pressure 
meee United Kingdom through the Inter-American Systen, 


ENNtheir attempt to obtain the support of other nations of 


th 


O 


EDU con Hemisphere for their Antarctic clains. 

mee Ninth international Conference of American States 
Was scheduled to open in Bogota, Colombia, on March 30, 1948, 
mma one of the items on its agenda was the question of Eu- 
wan colonies in thè Western Hemisphere. The colonial 
MSC could be counted upon to arouse emotions in Latin Am- 
meme, and Argentina and Chile intended to make full use of 
ENS issue in their dispute with the United Kingdom over 


SU 


Entarctica. en order wo jacilitate a common front against 


mire United Kingdom et Bogota, Argentine sent a special an- 


Msador, Pascual La Ross, to Santiago to discuss the Ant- 
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SÉChristie, nntomccscobaoblcep; pp. 260, 274, 
3901ive Eccc "mtgvcerttc Claims Raise Colon 
Me ricas,” Foreign Policy Bulletin, Vol. 27 ( 
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arctic Situation with Chilean Foreign Minister German Ver- 


40 As a result of these discussions, Argentina and 


gara. 

Eeee signed a second joint declaration on the Antarctic, 

EE stated that the two nations would act E ITE 

EU ection of their rights in the "South American Antarctic."^ 
here Ens an obvious inconsistency between the intended 

EN Cof the colonial issue at Bogota and the reservations 

EE "rpentina and Chile had made at the Rio Conference re- 

Eg ng the non-recognition of the existence of European 

Essessions in the Western Hemisphere. This inconsistency 

memerently went unnoticed, however, and the two nations were 

EN tO gain sienificant support within the Americas, aided 

he present or past disputes of other Latin Americen na- 

ES with the United Kingdom over questions of territorial 

Me ignty. Guatemala, for example, called upon the United 

Ss to assist Latin American nations in such disputes, 

Mmemuding that over Antarctica, and stated that the failvre 

che United States to do so quickly would result in the 

Men Kkruptcy" of the Inter-American Systen. ‘2 
Meche First day of the Bogota Conference, the items 
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Merk Times, February 29, 1948, p. 12. 
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ENthe apenda vere apportioned among six vorking committes; 
Mee Various political and eee issues, which included 
Mee colonial question, were assigned to the Sixth Committee, 4? 
echis committec, Argentina, Chile, and Guatemala promoted 
EE Solution calling for the conplete elimination of all 
European colonies in the Western Hemisphere.44 The United 
Bates thus found itself in a rather awkward position be- 
EN ts Latin American and European allies. The United 
mates, morcover, was a colonial power itself and did not 
feed tO risk conpronising its interests in its own dependen- 
meee lhe United States delegation to the Conference, asain 
Bed by Secretary Marshall, therefore opposed the anti- 
Memorial resolutien and was successfuJ in obtaining the pas- 
EE! a version which called merely for the establishment 
Ma. "American Committee on Dependent Territories’ to con» 
BENE the problem at a Jater date. Even on this milder res- 
Econ, the United Stetes abstained fron voting. 4> 

Exc 1 Ect over Antarctica had placed the United Stetes 


NOS ttion where it cauld become forced to chocse between 


mesire ío cenent relations with Latín America on the 


Behand and, on the other, That of supporting its allies 
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Europe. Even if the United States could remain neutral 
EE Antarctic claims dispute, it still feared that the 
Mention of both sides could become diverted from what it 
E dcred to be the major issue of solidarity in the face 
Mee the Cold Rar PO Ierchermore, hendi pue had increased 
ENSeriousness over the Pee Cane imo Antarctic operating 
Seasons and could easily develop into armed conflict in 
seasons to come, 

It was thus becoming increasingly evident that the 
Bed States policy of countering the pressures of foreign 
EEMS by attempting to strengthen the bases of its own 
Eins would lead neither toward a stable political situa- 
Enn the Antarctic nor toward an atmosphere facilitatinp 
EE cientific research that had proved to be of such great 
Blue. At the height of the Anglo-Arpentine-Chilean con- 
Eoo, therefore, the United States began to rosevaluate 
WES goals and policies regarding Antarctica, and the Depart- 
ments of State and Defense commenced studies on Antarctica 
ration to three possible policy alternatives, These 
EN rnatives were (1) to formally assert a territorial 
EMEN Or claims and seek judicis] settlement of disputes, 
Bio attempt to establish w_ condominium administered 


EuntJy by the nations with direct interests in the Antarce 
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A6valter Malo vam, "Antarctic 2 Two=-Powe? World,” 


Ca en 
Foreign Affairs Bene Ocucbor, 1957), p. 160, 
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Bor (5) to promote internationad control on a broad 
MS TS, possibly under the United Nations.4/ 

Peeeneereyard to the assertion of formal claims, the United 
Bes was faced with the same problem that had existed in 
hast: dts bases for claims were theo strongest in the 
EN C desirable region of the continent.  Morcover, the Am- 
ean position in the potentially-valueble Palmer Peninsula 
meepion appeared to have weakened in the past five years, 
MS Which period the three claimants had established a 
EI of nine stations in the region while the only Ameri- 

E activity had been the occupetion of Stoninston Islend 

w Eleven months by the unofficial Ronne Expedition, ^? 
EE, a formal United States claim offered no solution 
Meme current Antarctic conflict, inasmuch as Argentina 
Ile had made it perfectly clear in their correspon- 
Meee With the United Kingdom that they would not submit 
NUT claims to judicial determination, 

me actual results of the studies conducted vwithjn the 
e States Government are unavailable at this time (1969). 
ted States concluded, however, that scientific re- 


eel! constituted the most significant American interest 
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EAnterctica and that this interest could best be served 
by the establishment of some type of international regine, 
Men a regime could offer the advantages of enabling scien- 
Meee tO operate freely 3n all arcas of the Antarctic and, 
EN He Same time, could provide a peaceful solution to the 
Edo-Argentinc-Chilean clains dispute without the United 
EE Cs beine forced to abandon its neutrality in the matter. 
EMEN csult of these conclusions, the United States commenced 
Euormal discussions in the summer of 1948 with the seven 
ENUrctic claimants, in hopes of obtaining agreoment fo a 
Me Sence Jeading toward “some form of internationaJization" 
of the Antarctic,^? 

Nc uer9esn proposals had particular asneel to tho 
Med Kingdom, whose Antarctic policy had undersone changes 
result of the claims dispute. The United kingdom nad 
Nn no interest in creatins international arrangements 
Meee Antarctic in the past, but now, with the adamant 
Meeetz2ons of Argentina and Chile and the corrsspondine un- 


fr 


EEUUuneness of these two nations to accept a judicial solu- 


Mee the on)v other alternatives open to the United King- 


EN Cere (1) to continuc in the present Situation, risking 


a? 


w eased friction and possible damage to its commercial 
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EN Tests in Latin Anerica, or (2) to negotiate the liquida- 


EN Cof 1ts terr;torjal claims in favor of the Latin Ancri- 


50 


Ban claimants. Accordingly, the United kinedom indicated 


Ma llinencss to accept the American proposals in princi- 


51 


Die. Mess reported from London; however, that the 


Meetish, sensitive to losses of other colonial holdings and 
recent aifronts to its sovereignty by smaller nations, 


Would probably study the American proposals very carefully 


before making any final connitnents.°?¢ 


Besides the United Kingdom, only New Zcaland denonstrated 


Mepeantcrest in the American proposals, which were rejected 


SR 


Batly by Chile; and, as hal oceurıxdreich years betore 


meee pard to President Roosevelt's ideas toward inter-Anmeri- 


memeezineg the ‘American sector,' the United States ceased 
EU efforts tovard implementing the proposals. In both 
Mees, the recipients of the proposals were or soon vould 
Mar inexs of the United States in defense alliances which 


Mmemhad no wish to jeopardize over the Antarctic question; 


, 


wen both cases, the United States vas unwilling to apply 
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Mer pressure to the claimants once their firm opposi- 
Bro, or lack of interest in, the internationalization 
EN Utarctica had been registered. On their parts, the 
E uwants appeared to comprehend the dilenma of the United 
meres and take it into consideration in the formulation 
Meet necir own Antarctic policies. 

NEM he failure of the United States to effect an in- 
national agreement concerning sovereipnty in the Antarce 
Mec, the United Kingdom commenced discussions with the two 
Mer American claimants. The British hoped that the three 
Eons could reach agreement among themselves, if not on 
EE ution to the basic conflict, at least upon measures 
Mmeoucing the risk of incidents that could lead to a further 
E r1ioration of relations and perhaps to the use of force, 
EN result of these discussions, the three nations agreed 
not to send warships south of latitude 66° South during the 
Mpeerctic summer of 194821949 except for routine operations 

54 ! 
Eas had been customary for a number of years. The 
EN Ud States had been kept informed of the progress of the 
EEHSsions and announced that it did not contemplate send- 
ing any vessels into the region during the period in ques- 
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tion.?? The ao nr uns extenged by the three claimants 
Emually up to the International Geophysical Year. 

IUe Xprecedinp Antarctic summer, the United States 
E nounted a small expedition. As a result of the successes 
of the icebreaker Nortnwind during Operation Highjunp, the 
developed the idea of pairing helicopters with ice- 
makers in order to survey end photograph coastal areas 
Meee had previously been inaccessible, The expedition was 
Bed Operation Windmill and carried out the ‘Second Antarc- 
Meee velopments Project (1947-1948).' Jt involved two ice- 
ekers, organized xs His ore Rs ua ee command oF 
wander Gerald Ketchum, United States Navy, 20 Admiral 
Mera then attempted to obtain official approval for another 
E editoon to continue the mapping work of Operations High- 
MIND and Windmill. He believed that with recent improve- 
Mess an techniques and cquipment, it should now be possible 
EN Onplete the mapping of the entire continent. Since 
EE ihirds of Antarctica still remained unseen and unexplored, 
Ia cat could enable the United States to assert a clain 


. 


ENUUrtually the entire continent,?/ 
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INE approved Byrd's proposals, and the expedition, 
Eration Highjump II, was planned for the 1949-1950 season. 
EN UPust 2, 1949, the Navy released details of the expedi- 
Eun to the Press, stating that 8 vessels and 3,500 men 
would be involved. Tuvo weeks lacer LO Me Ver Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy Dan A. Kimball announced that the 
morencomine expedition hed been cancelled due to reasons of 
economy,?? No further explanations were offered by the Navy 
Meeertment, and all Navy press officers were instructed not 
Meme rscuss the matter beyond the statement of Assistant Sec- 


E Iherevwererrunors Mio mer. that a Tac- 


metary Kimball. 
BEEN other than simple reasons of economy vas involved in 

Nan ce llation. Senator Harry FP. Byrd of Virginia, the 
Eher of Admiral Byrd, had apparently angered President 
ruman by insisting upon economy in the government; and the 
Mm@esident, unable to retaliate arre Mame ene Senator, 
Ire diy obtained his revenge by cancelling the expedition 
61 


mich was to be headed by the latter's brother. 


fs, as had occurréd in 1941, the United States abrunt- 
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eased operations in Antarctica for what were primarily 
reasons of econony and Ed politics: E disengage- 
mene, however, was destined to be short-lived. Eight months 
ENT the cancellation of Operation Highjump II, the United 
Mes agaln becam> urgently concerned with its Antarctic 
ron. This renewal of concern vas due to a claim to 
Mees and interests in the Antarctic made by the Soviet 
Wnion. 

Se e viously stated, the Russian navigator, Captain 
Fabian von Bellingshausen, circumnavigated the Äntarctic 
Bomtanent during his expedition of 1819-182] and may have 
ehe first to sight the mainland. This had been the 
EN Russian activity in the Antarctic up to 1949, with the 
w ception of whaling and oceanographic operations conducted 
EN Ub-Antarctic waters after World War IJ]. The United 
EN fos therefore did not believe that the Soviet Union had 
Enificant interests in the Antarctic and did not invite 
EU 5oviet Government to participate in the discussions of 
mo4s. 

EN sponse to the Soviet omission from the discussions, 
Meee resident of the Ali-Sovict Geographic Society, L. S. 
Meer, prepared a paper entitled "Russian Discoveries in the 


ENCUctic and Present-day Interest in that Area," which he 
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Bresented at a meeting of the Socioty in February, 1949,02 
Meee discussing the matter, the Society rcesolved that the 
Eo vities of early Russian explorers had established the 
Eus sputable right of the Soviet Union to participate in 
the solution of problems of the Antarctic."%3 In regard to 
Mmeeciaracter of the discussions initiated by the United 
tes in 1948, the resolution continued: 
ie proeblens of the Antarctic must be solved 
Maily by those states that have the historical 
TO participate in this solution. However, 
wende to reports in the foreien press, certain 
Seates are attempting to secure a solution of pro- 
Biomssor the Antarctic without the participation of 
Pmemooviet Union. The Ceographic Society of the 
MESES. HR. Cannot but register a most decisive pro- 
Meme ainst this 
Sexteen months later, the Soviet Union sent a nemoran- 
Ms tating the Soviet position on the Antarctic to all the 
Mecaons which had been involved in the discussions--with 
Sue ception of Chile, whose diplomatic relations with the 
EN ct Union had been broken in 1948. In reference to the 
Meecussions of 1948, the Soviet Union stated that it could 
Ec asree to "such a question as that of the Antarctic being 
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Settled without its participation,"®> The Soviet memoran- 
when enumerated the alleged bases of Soviet rights and 
Enterests in the Antarctic and concluded with an expression 
Soviet willingness to consider proposals on the matter 
EN Overelpnty over Antarctic territory, 

With this manifestation of interest in the Antarctic 
EN part Of the Soviet Union, coupled with the recent 
EE uro Of the proposals for international arrangements, 
MN United States again decided to conduct studies on its 
MATES position. Since the mass of data on previous Ameri- 
erations in the Antarctic still had not been compiled 
Men cn examined officially, the Department of State was 
Brain Saced with the lack of easily available information 
Meee matter. To correct this deficiency, work was begun 
Sian Official history of American activities in the Ant- 
MTC. At the same time, interdepartmental committees 
Ec formed to consider future Antarctic programs, includ- 
Eran expedition to conduct the mapping operations that 
Ed been planned for Operation Highjumnp mS 

NO pe tie United States could take any further action 
EN tive to its position in the Antarctic, however, exter- 
i developments again affected the nature of policy. By 
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EDU. Many Scientists of various nationalities had arrived 
EN U^ opinion that further progress in the peophysical 
memences Was being impeded by a lack of world-wide, coordin- 
Ed effort. This led to a plan to conduct an Jnternation- 
EN ohysrcal Year from July 1, 1957, to December 31, 1958, 
EEUnpr which time concerted, multinational scientific stud- 
Tes Would be made of the earth and its surrounding environ- 
Br The International Geophysical Year became the most. 
extensive international scientific undertaking in the his- 
E of mankind, involving some 4,000 scientific stations 
21150,0000 scientists and technicians representing 67 na- 


Mons of every shade of the political spectrun,97 
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clon political rivelries had frustrated the devel- 
ment of lasting international arrangements in the Antarc- 
EEUU there had been several joint scientific efforts in 
EEUU r.eplon prior to 1950. In 1874, scientists from the 
Ented States, the United Kingdom, Germany, and France vis- 
w Kkerguslen Island to observe the transit of the planet 
Ens across the sun. l Fipat yearsolater, the United States 
Me even other nations Joined in the First International 
Bar Year to conduct research in meteorolopy, mapnetisn, 
merronomy, and the auroras. Although the primary focus of 
Mme year's activities was the Arctic, research stations 
Mere established on Cape Horn and South Georgia by France 
and Germany respectively.” 

MIS irst official multinational effort on the conti- 
meme itself took place in 1929 with the British-Australian- 
BEEN -aland Antarctic Research Expedition. The results of 
mms two-year program clearly demonstrated the value of 
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Mier national cooperation in Antarctic science.” In 1932 
meme oecond International Polar Year was inaugurated, and 
Scientists from 44 nations participated in programs of polar 
Research, United States participation was again confined 


mothe Arctic regions, 


Puring theyearsi from 1925, 10829505 
ten nations sent scientific ex ped lta swt Omen Nita c cien 
pne of these expeditions being the combined Norwegian-Swed- 
British Expedition of 1945,? Moreover, there had been 
one history of cooperation among separate national exe 
tions in the field. Recent examples of such coopération 
Meee the joint programs conducted by the Ronne and British 
Mepeditions on Stonington Island and the provision by the 
Bed States Government to a French expedition in 1949 of 
ESI photographs of Adelie Land obtained on Operation 
Highjump. 

lU csinternational Geophysical Year (IGY) vas born at 
ENnformal dinner at the home of an eminent geophysicist, 
Mames A, Van Allen, in Silver Springs, Maryland, on 


EE 5, 1950. In a discussion among the several scientists 
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EM «nt, Dr. Lloyd V., Berkner, hcad of the Section on Ex- 
ploratory Geophysics of the Atmosphere in the Department 
ENcrrestrial Mapnetism of the Carnegie Institution, pro- 
EN Uu that a Third Polar Year be held during 1957 and 1958. 
EN crkner maintained that recent advances in scientific 
EE  Us»entation, coupled vxth the need for concerted, multi- 
matzonal geophysical observations, made such a program hiph- 
mirable t that time, which would fall exactly 25 
years after the last Polar Year. In addition, the years 
EU and 1958 would correspond with a maxinum level of solar 
metivity. This would enable useful comparisons to be made 


Meee the data obtained 25 years earlier, when such activity 


- 
e 


had been at a minimum.” 
ras decided by those present at the dinner that 

MN berkner should present his proposals at the next moet- 
Menor the Mixed Commission on the Tonosphers, which he was 
Memeettend in Brussels in July. Such mixed connissions are 
ned by the International Council of Scientific Unions 
Memeo) to bring members of its various affiliated unions 
eher on research problems which overlap their respective 
ENS of conpetence. This particular mixed conmission had 
Beem composed of members of the International Scientific 
Bo Union, the Internationa] Astronomical Union, and the 
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Enternational Union for Geodesy and Geophysics, ® Ihe TCSU 
Elf is a non-governmental body, composed at that time 
international scientific unions, with the participa- 
tion of 45 National Science Academies and equivalent organi- 
mations. 

Dbprusscis, the Mixed Commission on the Ionosphere 
Eported the proposal for a Third Polar Year and adopted 
the following resolution: 

That the third Intérnational Polar Year be 
mDonunsted for 1957-1958 and that, in view of the 
Menmpri Of time necessary for adequetb organization 
Be complex physical equipment nop potentially 
ata table, an International Polar Year Commission 
Demappointed in 1951 to supervise planning.? 

Mere above resolution was approved by the Executive 
Berg of the ICSU at iis meeting in Washington in October, 
feel. To initiate planning for the Polar Year, the ICSU 
EEUded to form a special committee, composed of members 
Mee anterested scientific unions, Colonel E. Herbrays of 
EN Uum, appointed Convenor of this conmittee on May 16, 1952, 
notes to cach of the member academies, inviting then 
Memeatiailiate with the Polar Year and requesting that they 


Berm national committees to plan their respective scienti- 
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Bc prograns,!" ine -sOvUst Acade Er oi Sciences Was not a 
ENNS Of ICSU, but the ICSU believed that the success of 
EE endeavor would be affected to a great degree by the 
Mty ta obtain data from the large expanse of Soviet 
Merritory. The Soviet Academy was accordingly sent a sep- 
arate invitation, 11 

mee World Meteorological Organization, yhich is also 
meee a member of ICSU but whose work has obvious relevance 
Dolar operations, was also invited to participate in the 
BEutial planning. This organization believed, along with 
EnnErS, that the need for world-wide geophysical observa- 
Mons was such as to warrant the expanSion of the program 
EE UCclude research in other than the polar regions. This 
Bea was approved by the ICSU General Assembly in early 
eher, 1952, and the name of the project was changed to 
Min ternational Geophysical Year., The special comnittee 
Beh had been formed to plan theo Polar Year was officially 


EE UO Ceuted at this tine as the Comite Special de J' Annee 


nN 


Euophysique Internationale (c 
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NOTE--The name of this committee in French, rather 
Man ‘Special Committee for the Internationa) Geophysical 
ear,’ Was used by all IGY participants, including the 


meted States, 
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i csunpited 5tabes nember of LCSU, the National Academy 
EN i ences, accepted the invitation of the parent body and 
wed the United States National Committee for the IGY 
Meer C-iGY) of eminent Scientific personnel from fovernnment, 
Mme universities, and private industry. Under the direction 
Of Dr. Joseph Kaplan of the California Institute of Technol- 
Eve USNC-1GY began to plan the specific United States 
IGY prograus.!? 

muvee first meeting of the Comite Special de l'Annee 
Geophysique Internationale was held in Brussels fron June 30 
EN Uly 5, 1955, The representatives aproed upon provision- 
meerecommendations regarding the nature of IGY research in 
Meeus fields end established Hay, 1954, as the deadline 
Boa the submission of specific national programs. By this 
Ee 21 nations, in addition to the United States, had 
EN d IGY committees, No response hed been received from 
EU Soviet Union, hovever, and CSAGI invited its ropresen- 
Mita ves fron the World Meteorological Organization and the 
Meecmnational Astronomical Union, to which the Soviets did 
wor, to urge the Soviet Union to affiliate with the IGY 
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mae attempt to induce other Cammunist nations to do son 
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E xUuited States National Committee for the IGY dece 
ENEed to concentrate its efforts in 15 ficlds of geophysics: 
mora, aixrgslow, cosmic rays, geomapnetisn, Placıolory, 
Meavity, the ionospherc, Jonpitude and latitude deternina- 
means, meteorolopy, oceanopraphy, Seismology, solar activity, 
and rocket and satellite studies of the upper atmosphere,l? 
mmercommittees were established to plan the programs for 
E discipline and estimate their costs, Jn addition, 
three ad hoc committees were formed to consider the prograns 
moma georraphic basis for the Arctic, the tropics, and the 


16 The latter committee was established in Noveme- 


Etarctic. 
SS, under the chairmanship of Dr. Laurence M. Gould 
wn eton College, ana denominated the USNC-IGY Antarctic 
Bommittee. It had the responsibility of examining the pro- 
Ns in the geophysical disciplines and relating them to 
Emoverall Antarctic propram.!’ 

Egen ly 1954, the National Security Counei) recommended 
Mmemrresident Eisenhower that the United States make a major 
memmatment to the ICY, The reconmendation vas approved, 
mec the National Science Foundation was assigned the task 
w epresenting the recuirenents for funds and equipment 
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EMore the legislative and executive branches of the govern- 
nent,!? iren. 1954, the USNCeIGY had outlined its IGY 
Euorram, which had been based on the suggestions of hundreds 
Di scientists from various institutions throughout the coune 
try.19 On June 7, President Eisenhower submitted a TOES 
BosConpress for an appropriation of $2.5 million to be made 
Esche National Science Foundation for United States parti- 
Mmepation in the JGY. Two weeks later, the President sent 
EE te» to Dr, Chester J. Barnard, the Chairman of the 
meomdation's National Science Board, stating: 
iMan plad to support Ciwsmuincdenseakine. It is 
niking example of the opportunities which exist 
B UMEcOODorat)vo action anong ane peopics of the 
MG ae 4 +. 
Jo am sure that our participation in this far- 
HN cseninmg offort will very meeerıal)y strengthen our 
bonds with the many cooperating nations and make a 
HUN csMCtive contribution towatd the solution of 
mutual proble eins , 20 
OreAugust 25, Congress passed the Supplemental Appro- 


Meeeereaons Act of 1955, which included a reduced appropria- 


Mom of 52 million for United States participation in the 


By. 
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Nor. Du 5 02300 1956, Congress passed additional sopro- 


Driations for IGY activities of $10 million and $27 million 


(0 


spectively,^^ Denen Se Funds wor used primarily An che 
EN satellite program. The National Science Foundation, 
cooperation with the USNC-1GY, utilized these three ap- 
EE UJations to grant contracts for scientific research to 
Euversities and private institutions and to finance the 
IGY programs conducted by governmenta] agencies, 

EE tber, 1954, when the Second CSAGI Conference 
meemed in Rome, the number of nations which had formed IGY 
m tctees had increased to 35, still not including the 
Met Union. On the first day of the Conference, however, 
Me Soviet Embassy in Rome informed the delegates that the 
Mamet, *cademy of Sciences had accepted the invitation to 
EUtacipate in the IGY and had formed a national IGY con- 
Mc. the Soviet Embassy further stated that the delepa- 
Memes SOViet scientists which had observed the General 
mememolly of'the International Union for Geodesy and Geophy- 
Memeo an Rome earlier that nonth had been appointed to at- 
tend the conference of CSAGI.2° 
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tes at Large, Vol. 70 (1957), p. 167, "Second Supple- 
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co oc noted that the National Academies of Sci- 
Exe involved in planning JGY programs had verying degrees 
EN tritiation with their respective governnents. Activi- 
ENS such as the IGY, conducted under the auspices of the 
International Council of Scientific Unions, however, are 
posed to remain on a non-political basis. From the ear- 
Meet stages of planning, therefore, the ICSU attempted to 
ED the IGY as free as possible fron a]l political influ- 
ENS. To this end, CSAGI membership was limited to repre- 
Memmeatives of scientific unions; and althouch menbers of 
E onal IGY conmittees attended CSAGI conferences and par- 
EucuIDated in the discussions, their status was that of ob- 
ers, In addition, particular I6Y programs night be 
Mo ted by governments, but they were supposed to be de- 
Meened by scientists. [Even though such formal attempts to 
E Grate Science from politics may have little relevance 
Memeeccuclity, CSAG] was successful] in this regard to a re- 
Mearkabdle desrée--especially considering the significant 
ENS that governmental organs played in the specific sci- 
mi fic projects. -> 

NIE («si open test of the non-political character of 
Meme 1GY occirred at the Rome Conference, when the chairman 
EN " Sovict delegation, Dr. V. V. Beloussov, proposed that 
EN  5:nutot3)voes of large nations, such as China, India, and 


Seon dot Union itself, be appointed to the Comite Special 


Ree nec Geb onysigque Inteornmetiorasleo. The President of 





1.55 
ESAGI, Dr. Sydney Chapman of the United Kingdom, replicd 
MITE Soviet proposal With a firm reiteration of the basic 
Meenciple that CSAGI members were selected on functional 
Mmases and represented international scientific bodies rather 
Meee their respective nations. Dr. Chapman expressed the 
Bope that Soviet nationals would participate in the work of 
ERCI, but on behalf of one or more of the scientific unions 


^4 Tuo Sovretseenre.rcehtatives Were 


tO which they belonged. 
eventually included as delegates from the International 

Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, which the Soviets joined 

me 1955. 

Aone Conference established the basic philosophy 
end the research conducted during the IGY. National 
mroprams were to be selected “with a view to solving specie 
fic planetary problems of the earth."2> The various nation- 
meconmmittees were to place cspecial emphasis on that type 
research which demanded the collection of data simulta- 
Meously throughout the world and which could be of assistance 
understanding lonf=range geophysical trends. Six areas 
the vorld were selected to receive particular enphasis 
Meee the IGY: the Arctic, Antarctic and equatorial re- 
MOS, and three pole+to-pole meridians. The Conference 
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Eueved that Antarctica, because of its unique position 
MN ts physical characteristics, represented a recion of 
Meno interest to the geophysical sciences; and the Comite 
cial de 1*Annee Geophysique Internationale therefore re- 
Eved that “as many nations as possible undertake geophysi- 
Mo bservations in Antarctica during the International 
Geophysical Mean. “20 CSAGI ap ponte din OM a 
MAN tarctica, and the planning and coordination of IGY 
etic programs were conducted from this point at special 
Memeerctic conferences, 

Pns time, the USNC-IGY Antarctic Committee had 
NEED considering thc establishment of only one Antarctic 
Enstoon--at Little Ancrica where maximum advantage could be 
EN ron previous knowledge end experience. In fact, the 
tee believed that it could consider itself fortunate 
EN t Were able to obtain governmental support for this 
ort alone, The Antarctic planning committees that had 
EE Cforned by the United States in 1950 vere still in op- 
EE on. however, and these groups came to the conclusion 
Et tho establishment of a nunber of Anerican IGY stations 
ENutarctica could further their own aims of mapping the 
Memcinent in preparation for the possible assertion of ter- 
Eonia] clains., The Defense Department sunported this 
Mapping progrem and also favored a maxinum nunber of Antarc- 
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EN Ustations. The United States National Conmittee for the 
MN therefore found the Defense Department to be much more 
Mang to offer its assistance in the establishment of the 
Meetions than had been anticipated. The scientists accord- 
MY found their "appetites whetted" and requests for ad- 
Emsonal Antarctic stations came pouring in.?/ 

Me the Second CSAGÍ Conference was still in session 
Enwhone, the United States formally announced its intention 
Ma rticipate in IGY activities in Antarctica e Stated 
meat it would dispatch a small expedition aboard an ice- 
Exeaker, the U. S. S. Atka, to determine the suitability of 
ENS for Antarctic stations and to survey the conditions 
their logistic support. Three American stations vere 
Mc cted at this time: one at the Sovth Pole, one at 
ENENMU C Anerica, and one to be located in the interior of 
ene Byrd Land in the unclained sector. The Atka was also 
MU ucted to examine an alternates site on the coast of the 
teddell Sea,?® 

Behouph the United States Government respected the 
ENEDolitical character of the IGY in the nain, its politi- 
EU nterect in the Antarctic was such that it could not 


Enc the scientists an entirely free hanc 
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Hull ts Antarctic responsibilities, the Navy 
Excoanaized a logistic support force under Rear Admiral 
Eoree J. Dufek, who had served with both the United States 
Ensrctic Servico and Operation Highjump. The Navy then 
Eumnenced field operations with the dispatch of the ice- 
Breaker Atka. On February 1, 1955, the Navy gave formal 
Mis tence to Dufek*'s group as the United States Naval Sup- 
ENS UI orce, Antarctica, which was organized as part of the 
Atlantic Fleet as Task Force 43,32 

inp EHuUSeriod os plannainp for ihe ICY, political 
EN Iries over the Antarctic had not renained quiescent, 
051952 and 1953, tensions between the United Kingdom and 
Mme two Latin American claimants had risen to ths point 
Bere armed force had been utilized by both sides. A Brite 
ish expedition aboard the vesse), John Biscoc, arrived in 
Meee bay off the Palmer Peninsula's Trinity Peninsula on 
Mary 30, 1952, to rebuild a weather station which had 
EE destroyed by fire three years before. Earlier that 
Enson, an Argentine expedition arrived at Hope Bay and 
Es encamped a few hundred yards from the site of the for- 


Mer British base. 
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Pere morning of February 1, the British began to 
unload supplies from the John biscoe and were informed by 
E UHaval lieutenant in charge of the Argentine base that 
Bad been instructed to prevent them, by force if neces- 
EN fron establishing a British base at that location, 
END Un? the threat, the British were met at noon by bursts 
Euechine-pun fire over their heads and a group of Argen- 
Mees riflemen moving in to surround them. Two hours later, 
Meeeunarmed British were forced into an Argentine launch 
and returned to the John Biscoe at gunpoint. The captain 
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weiche John Biscoe was then informed by the Argentine base 


Mmeager that the machine-gun fire had been accidental but 
Many iuprther attempts to unload supplies vould be fired 
upon. >> 

Moe diately after details of the incident had reached 
EN OS Aires, consultations vere held betveen the Argentine 
Exon Minister and, in the tenporary absence of the Brite 
meme Ambassador, the Minister of the British Embassy, Ar- 
Mina took the position that the base leader had excceded 
MS instructions but wès responsible only for "an excess 
mieezeal in the defense of the national territory of the 
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Mementine Minister of Foreipn Relations and Worship, 
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Republic. either nation desired a war over the Antarc- 


MN however, and both decided to treat the incident as 
M unate." The Argentine expedition was instructed 
Meo avoid, as far as possible, any action which might pre- 


ace the framevork of peace and friendship in which Anglo- 


“n35 


Meeentine relations have always been conducted, and che 


mish expedition aboard the John Biscoe proceeded with 
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Emission without further hindrance. 
Ihe United Kingdom sent a formal note of protest against 


Er actions of the Argentine party at Hope Bay to Argentina 


oe 


on February Boch this note “and seme neon time veply 


of February 2737 woye less harshly wort- dithan past corrs-= 
meondence aver Jess serious incidents, as if both nations 
had been shocked DY Tthe OCcurrence ots encen Thesinitial 
mock over the Hope Bay incident apparently had little last- 
m effect, however, for force was again used in the Ant- 


nce the following year. 
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EN utish Ambassador in Buenos Aires, Henry B. Mack, Feb» 
EE 27, 3952, in "Diplomatic Exchanges in 1952 and 1953," 
m 215. 
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During the 1952-1953 scason, both Argentina and Chile 
Et expeditions to Deception Island in the South Shetlands, 
EN ch Was already the site of permanent Argentine and Brit- 
ish stations. Upon arrival, the two new expeditions began 
Beeconstruct huts on the edge of the airstrip which ad- 
Eosrned the British base. The Acting Governor of the Falk» 
Mnada Islands protested the action to the commander of the 
EXxusting Argentine base and the leaders of the two newly- 


1,98 The British Governnent 


Mmraved expeditions to no avai 
Ehen instructed the Acting Falklands Governor to destroy 
mime bulidings in question and to arrest and deport their 
EUupants under the Falkland Islands Aliens Ordinance, On 
Mepxuary 15, 1953, a British magistrate and several consta- 
mes Of the Falkiand Islands Police, backed by a contingent 
of Royal Marines from the frigate Snipe, dismantled the 
ENS The Chilean hut was found to be unoccupied at that 
meme, but two Argentines were arrested without resistance. 
EU Drisoners were taken to South Georgia three days later 


; : . 3 
Maa placed aboard an Argentine ship bound for Burnos Aires.” 
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ore respect the British action had been poorly 





















EEUU. President Juan Peron of Argentina was currently 
M ile on a good-will visit, and the two Latin American 


mons were thus able to coordinate their responses close- 


ly. 40 feewescnt a note of protest to the United Kingdom 


he Same day, reserving Its respective rights in the 
Meearctic and maintaining that the Rio Pact justified its 
wense of those rights against the activities of non-heni- 
EDheric povers, ^! Mr SOS Ia 
Eon, however, the crisis diminished, On November 26, 


Meee the three nations apain declared that they would not 


C 


Mars hips south of Jatitude 60 South for other than 


| 4 2 
EN customary reasons relating to peaceful exploration;^^ 


EE the 1954-1955 season, they were engaged in planning 
Eur IGY Antarctic prograns. 

Mee nations decided to parficipate in Antarctic 
MN ities during the JGY on a herctofore unprecedented 


EE and one of the tasks of the First CSAGI Antarctic 
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Enferenco, which opened in Paris on July 6, 1955, was the 
Meepocation of sites for scientific stations. This led to 
Mepolitical conflict similar to the one at Rome discussed 
above. Argentina, Chile, and the United Kingdon saw vital 
Bmterests at stake in decisions involving the Palmer Penin- 
maa region, and all the scientific delegates became aroused 


Eon discovering that the two Latin American delegations 


EE headod respectively by the Argentine and Chilean An- 


uf 


Messadors in Paris--which appeared to the scientists as an 
Meeeront to the non-political character of the IGY. The 
ENEdgtion was handlod firmly, however, by the CSAGI Adjoint 
EN etary for Antarctica and President of the Conference, 
wees Laclavere of France, who stated that political 
, . SS di xx 
EE t5 o0ns had no place in the current discussions, Tus 
position was accepted by the head of the Chilean delega- 
mom, Ambassador J. Rossetti, who then presented the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted unanimously: 
The Antarctic Conference entirely endorses 
DU celavore's statenent of purposes at the oven- 
ing session, and specifically his affirmation that 


the over-all airs of the Conference are exclusive- 
ly scientific.44 


TI second Plenary Session, in the afternoon of the 
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Mot day of the Paris Conference, cach delegation sub- 
red its plans for the establishment of IGY stations. 
vas noted that a dense cluster of stations had bcen pro- 
feed for the Palmer Peninsula region, primarily by its 
Eee Claimant nations, for what appeared to be political 
Becher than scientific reasons, President Laclavere ques- 
Ened “whether it would be possible for several nations 
ENUnstal [sic] bases in the same region without losing 


"Á5 and it was de- 


EN ut of the objectives of the program, 
cided to form a working group to study the matter of relo- 
ENULn?» Stations. The head of the Argentine delegation, 
Eubassador J, A. de Tezanos Pinto, then informed the Cone 
EEUnce that Argentina reserved its rights to sovereignty 
certain areas of the Antarctic and, while not opposing 
EN ntentions of other nations to conduct IGY prograns 
MES sector, claimed the first right to establish sta- 
Mons in those areas in the event that stations were relo- 
cated.46 The Argentine statement wes apparently ignored 
Ne other participents, and, in the end, the cluster 
Nations renained in the Palmsr Peninsula region, pro- 
MT? Sone duplication in the IGY scientific effort. 
Mersaless to say, neither Argentina nor Chile was 
Based by the attention piven to Antarctica during the 
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Manda bath nations were particularly wary of the in- 
Exeascd level of British activity and strong Soviet presence. 
ere was little either nation could do, however, in the 
EE of world scientific and public opinion on the one 
mara and, on the other, the determination of the Great Pow- 
Meco make the IGY a success. The only real option avail- 
EN to the Latin Americans, or to any other claimant for 
Met Matter, was to carry out as extensive a program as 
meesible in order to maintain their Antarctic claims posi- 
EE and attempt to influence the course of the IGY in a 
meer favoring their interests. Consequently, in an at- 
Bent tO protect their claims positions against the influx 
Meera: stations, Argentina and Chile presented the followe 
MONT reservation at the final plenary session of the 
Bonrerence: 
Mire Argentine and Chiles 

NUNG accord to the reconnendo 

@anation of existing and new ba „with the pro- 

ME OR at e e e these are ee ry ines Ure s. 16a cht] 

meer io achieve the best results ot the IGY and 

Med an the interests of Scientific development, 

mmcmtnat these resalutions do not modify the exist- 


MrpeesStacus in the Antarctic regarding the relations 
Bere sparticıpatinp countries, 47 


deperarncns. pixe 
fe S pe the co-or- 
` 


Nus reservation was accepted by all the delegations 
Meemconstituted the so-called genticmen's apreement on the 
Mmmeezans of Antarctic claims positions at their pre-JGY 
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Mitos. By accepting the reservation, the scientists hoped 


Mmemeprotect the claimants against an erosion of their posi- 


tions and the non-claimants against any political repercus- 


mons resulting from activities in territory claimed by 


Baten nations. Such an agreement, made among scientists 


Meo Were not officials of their governments but representa- 


SS of private scientific organizations, obviously could 
E bind their respective governments, but the governments 
memcaed tO respect the agreement, or at least paid lip- 
EEUce to it, and political frictions in Antarctica dur- 


Mene IGY were diminished as a result. 


Mieres Wers other problems involving station allocation 


Meche Paris Conference, The Soviet delegation announced 


tor the construction of three setionus, includin 
$ 


Est the Pole. The United States delegation had tenative 
merconmitted itself to the establishment of a Polar station 
Ehe CSAGI Conference in Rome ten months earlier; but the 


Meese Department had not been certain that the feat would 


chin its capabilities, and no further planning on the 


matter had taken place.4® President Laclovere, howower, 
M Gpparently under the impression that the American conme 
men: Was of a wuch firmer-nature, for he informed the 
EN cts that the American offer had already been accepted. 


Mie Sovict delegation amicably agreed to accept a point 


Cre 
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By between the Pole and the Australian bases on the 


as a substitute site. Under the circumstances, the 


EN d States considered it expcdient to at least attenpt 


qo E : 
he other two Soviet 


Mco nstruct a station at the Pole. 
MOS were also to be located in Australian-clained terri- 
MN The Australians were disturbed about what they con- 
Me red to be a possible threat to their security but made 
Do public comment on the matter,” 
The question of mutual lopistic support among the vari- 
En onational expeditions vas also raised at the Paris Con- 
memence. Some delegates proposed that such arrenfements 
me rected by a working committee of scientists, but the 
Mempority believed that this question had too many politica] 


Y 


MN iínancial ramifications to bs* handled by the Comite 


1 


Mmecial de j'Annee Geophysiqus Internationale. The Confer- 
Smee according)y resolved that mutual support, other than 


Et afforded in emergency situations, should be the sub- 


z = er ^ c 5 
Meet OF bilateral agreement among the nations concerned, 


muc ucebreaker Atka had returned to the United States 


BEER ZEN 


@eerarch, 1955, and the White House subsequently announced 


MAT the Navy vould send a Major expedition in Novenber 
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e the sites for the American IGY stations in Ant- 
Exctica. The White House also stated that Admiral Byrd 
serve as the direct representative of the Secretary 
re Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations and "act in 
EN dvisory capacity in the preparation of operational 
ers and as a consultant in the operational conduct of 
the expedition.">2 As conmanding officer of the United 
EN es Naval Support Force, Antarctica and of Task Force 
Esc Admiral Dufek would be in charge of "the detailed op- 
Monal planning and conduct of the expedition and have 
Be command of the surface and air forces involved, 
afloat and ashore."”? 

II CoODEr 21, 1955, the Secretary ob DEfense formal. 
BENE rosntod Adfira] Byrd Officerwan-Charoe, United States 
EN ctic Proprans and charged him with "naintainina effec- 
Mi monitorship over those politicel, scientific, Jegis- 
EE eS and Operational activities which conpriss the total 
EN. Antarctic Progran.">4 Byrd ras oneerrz. 1.00 Tenor“ 


FE UT 9 


S2jihite House Press Re Sasse Selen men 
Ber Antarctic Expedition,” Department of State Bulletin, 
Meme s2 (April 18, 1955), p. 044. 


Ed., p. 644. 


S4Deputy c ckbarv of Defense keubon B. Robertson to 
EN October 21, 1955, in U. S., Depertnent of LS 


2 
ELcer-in-Charge, United States Antérctic Progrens, Antorc- 
mca, A cu n i euuuel Report of er. riicer- 
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ENUStters concerning Antarctica to the Secretary of De- 
EE e and through hin to the Operations Coordinating Board. 
BENE tron, Pyrd was authorized to form a staff to assist 
Meet his duties, and the resulting Office of Antarctic 
% 
Meograms became the first organization within the United 
Meee Ss Governnent to have the specific responsibility for 
mt phases of United States activity in the Antarctic.” 
meee nunmber of major Antarctic research stations to 
established by the United States for IGY activities had 
now been increased to seven. In addition to those previous- 
Banned for Little America, the South Pole, and Marie 
Meno Land, these included a Naval Air Facility at McMurdo 
med, Wikkes Station on the coast of Wilkes Land in the 
Meet ralian claim, Ellsworth Station on the coast of the 
Me Ti Seca in the territory claimed by both Argentine and 


Be United Kingdom, and Hallett Station in Victoria Land, 
* *. * . 4. 1 5 6 
Eh would be operated jointly with New Zealand, 
EDU sv; conducted two Antarctic expedztions before 
EE !!j)cie] comaencement of the JGY on July 1, 1957. The 
EN Uo! these, Operation Deep Freeze I, arrived in the 
Mees Sea on December 16, 1955. Its primary mission was 


ME construction of the principal American base at Little y 


a 
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rica and the Air Facility at ilcMurdo Sound. The remain- 


















ing bases vere constructed during the next Antarctic sun- 
Mey Operation Deep Freeze 11, whose task was sreatly 
Ma tateda by the airstrip. Puring the IGY itself, the 
irons were resuppl3ed by Operation Deep Freeze III. 
These 3 expeditions cost 18 American lives and over $31 
Mon in addition to the selerics for the 3,509 men and 
Mie normal operating costs of the ships and aircraft in- 
volved, >? 

Eeratron Doep Freeze 1 was also responsible for the 
EE t open disagreement between the United States Govern- 
Band the scientists involved in United States IGY Ant- 
BEEN C programs. As previously stated, the Defense Depart- 


volved in the United Stetes 
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Ent and the other agencies 


nr) 


Euums-strengthening procram desired to take advantage of 


Meme? to improve the United States Antarctic claims posi- 


pe 


mp atid the Navy's operation order for Peep Freeze J ài 
Ede an objective sirilar to tnat of Operation Highjump 


Mene previous decade: 


Mo abl ishing permanent stallions 1m gehe Antaro- 
A e jequsestade by competent authority, in support 
of United States riehts in the area, 78 
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Hu tricen scientific community protested arainst 
mits Statement, which it cons sidered a blatant violation 
Me. pentiemen*s agreement reached at Paris on the Staus 


mo of claims, and was successful in having such statements 


- ^ o7» ^w 25 


EN ted from future Deep Freeze operation orders,?? 


Icy event, the clains-strengthening program did 
not have long to las Its participants Tresuestegathie 
Meir mapping program be carried out in conjunction with 
EESD Frceze Il at an estimated cost of $56 million. Presi- 
Bent Eısenhower was reluctant to approve an additional ex- 
Moe Of this magnitude and requested a clarification of 
ted States Antarctic commitment from the National 
Mn ce Foundation. The Director of the Foundation, Dr. 
Mee haterman, reportedly inforned the President that the 
meed States was committed to IGY programs only. Funds 
he mapping project tëre not included in the next ree 
EN t for appropriations from Congress, and the clains- 
Ervenpthening progren collapsed, 9? 

Em Urepbard to the Deep Freeze I operation order and 
Meo With regard to various issues at the IGY conferences, 
the scientists vere successful in maintaining the non-polit 
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E character of the IGY in matters of form ond procedure, 
ENUCh was of dubious importance. The process of allocating 
ENS For Antarctic stations, however, was eased by the 
Memeo that neither the United States nor the Soviet Union 
Mea Vital security or policy interest at stake in the 
MES and that the claimants had no choice but to take 
w evet confort they could from the *'pentlemen's agreement! 
mthe status of claims. Cases illustrated below indicate 
Et when important interests were seen to exist by the 
EN t lovers, the scientists were much less successful in 
Bbralning their desires. 

DU ne final plenary session of the Paris Conference, 
Bovret Delogate Beloussov had raised the question of the 
Mal mapping of Antarctica. He proposed that the various 
EN ons operating in the Antarctic cooperates in the prepara- 
Ben or a man based on ths complete photographic coverage 
EN Uc continent. Since the Paris Conference was to adjourn 
meer morning, discussion of the matter was postponed until 
EN -cond CSAGI Antarctic Conference, vhich opened in 
Emusscls on September 8, 1955,01 At ngos scele Sao essor 
EN SOmov outlined the Soviet proposals in more specific 
MENS and requested that the Conference adopt conventions 


the preparation of the nap, 9? 
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Muem@emilas always been a lack of coordination in Ant- 
arctic cartography, and nations have jealously guarded 
ST work because of its relationship to territorial 


clains.?? 


loebDnpeared that while the claimants were will- 
EN c accept the existence of temporary scientific stations 
hin their sectors, they objccted to other nations engag-~ 
Mee in cartographic activity, which could represent a per- 
Manent threat to their positions. It was therefore decided 
EN c Conference that "the cartogranhy of Antarctica was 
ENS proper discipline for inclusion within the program 
of the Icy, "9^ 
Pees case, tho tvo Great Powers siuply ignored the 
Mises of the scientists. When the United States napping 
Gowran which had been envisionsd for Operation Decp 
Breeze Il was canceled the following year, 3t was for fi- 
ce] reasons unrelated to the objections of American 
Scientists to what they believed introduced a political 
Zement into the IGY. The extensive Soviet cartographic 
EN cf conducted in Anterctica during the IGY also seemed 
ENave been unaffected by the decision of the Brussels 
Conference. 0” 
dar case in which scientists were overruled by 
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their governments occurred with regard to the Arctic, a 
region in which both the United States and the Soviet Union 
EE 5s 2 Security interest much more vital than that in 
Antarctica. It was noted by the delegates to the CSAGI 
Metic Conference in Stockholm in May, 1956, that little 
Mes known of the drifting pack-ice of the Arctic Ocean. 
The United States delegation then proposed that the United 
States and the Soviet Union cooperate in mapping the ice. 
See oOviets demonstrated interest in the plan and made an 
additional proposal that aircraft of both nations bo per- 
merced to travel between Murmansk and Fairbanks in order 
wetter obtain composite photographs of the entire ocean. 
Mmmemaelepstcs at the Stockholm Conference were in accord 
MNR? value of these proposals and resolved that “regular 
Mertai photographic traverses of the Arctic Basin be car- 
we Out with the objective of securing comprehensive data 
EN a ice distribution, lead patterns, and degrees of ice 
concentration, "©9 

It was soon discovered, however, that Washington op- 
wea the plan, duc allegedly to the recent construction 
Ewo Air Force bases in the area, which had been regular- 
Meeevasited by Soviet ferry pilots during World War II, 
Mime United States then proposed that Nome be used instead 
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as to be virtually useless to the Soviet effort, relations 
between the United States and the Soviet Union soon became 
EN Uned over the llunfarien and Suez crises: and on Noveme 
ber 2] the Soviet Union stated that it necded no help in 
E inp the Soviet side of the Arctic Ocean and that if 
E cUnited States verc unable to map the American side, 
me oOviet Union might offer its assistance. With that, 
the idea died, °/ 

Peturther case of disagrechent between the scientists 
mma their governments over the substance of an IGY program 
E Urred with regard to a proposal by the Netherlands IGY 
Bommittece for a study to be conducted of air movements by 
Meets Of the injection of radioactive trace elements into 
w atmosphere. The plan was approved in principle at the 
Mer COAG] Conference, in Brussels in September, 1955, by 
Be COAGI Bureau, which stated: 

Cae ine pi nz! "pom TO USE DP M Mc cue 
uc ors orfer in principle an avenue to increas 
knowledge of er and mixing in the air P 
arsche oceans. 

W) Ike ICY vould be @ specially appropriate 
eat which to make such experiments, because 


UNE exceptional volume of related le ad ehe 
Were number of observers during the IGY. E 


er Durther consideration in the interin, tho pilan 
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meceived the formal endorsement of the. Fourth CSAGI Con- 
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MEN ce in September, 1956, in Barcelona. 
Mattec met to consider the operatione] requirements of the 


meudy four months later in Utrecht, however, no Soviet delce 


Bes were present. Moscow had apparently ruled against 
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EU et participation over the desires of its sci 
Mec the dats on air movements would be obtained by means 
Mat was, in effect, nuclear fallout, the Soviet Union, 
mavolved at that time in a United Nations Science Committee 
EE con the biological effects of radiation, might have 
Meer unwilling to admit that fallout had any beneficial 
uses, /0 

mermust be stated that cases such as the above were 
EE the exception. For every IGY program which caused 
Meical conflict, there were hundreds conducted in a 
Mur of cooperation and amicability. The Soviet sciene 
meric community had apparently shown suspicion at first, 
EENEDerhaps to its long period of isolation from the West 
Memeo the fact that much of the earlier planning for the 
71 


Mas conducted without Soviet participation. In any 


Bent, the International Geophysical Year was highly suc- 
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cessful, 

One of the greatest successes of the IGY uas the es- 
ExSshment of Antarctic Weather Central at the United 
Mates base at Little America, which provided a clearing 
house for meteorological information regarding the entire 
iitarctic region. Metcorologists of various nations served 
mours of duty there; and this led to further personnel cecx- 
Mrenges, Such as that involving American meteorologpis 
Meche Sovict base, Mieny.’? 

fern repard to the free exchange of Scientific data, 
Enmnoeut Which the IGY vould have been of little value, it 
ren resolved at the Third CSAG1 Conference that data 


r 


obtained as a result of IGY programs would be made available 
to scientists end scientific institutions in all nations,^? 
as further decided, for safety and conveniencc, to os- 
weh three World Data Centers, with each to possess 2 
mete set of records--one in the United States, one in 
Mae soviet Union, and the third to be divided among Western 
ope, Australia, and Japan, Each national committee was 
Mmeeponsible for supplying copies of data obtained from all 


ses of its IGY programs to one of the three centers, 
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as “exchanged in accordance with the decisions 
Of the Comite Special de l*Annee Geophysique Internationale, 
Eth one exception, The exception concerned the Soviet un- 


pain gress to exchange satellite data to the degree de- 


~ 


e 


sired by M nists Of “oie: nations.’ This remained a 
sore point all during the IGY and illustrates another case 
mewnich a government placed what it considered to be a 

EN Ur)Ity consideration over the desires of the scientific 
community. 

Time 1GY was also extremely successful from an organie 
meena point of view. The work was carried out by the 
national sea ttees and was coordinated at the internation- 
ME Nel With a mininum of expense. Funds for the opera- 
Bor CSAGI, approximately $100,000 yearly, were obtained 
Merit y fron the International Council of Scientific 
Memos, the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
En urs] Orpanization, and the United States, Soviet, and 


76 in the main, the govern- 


Mi Sh Academies of Sciences. 
ER Ss fully svpported the projects dssigned by the scien- 


Sets With the funds and materiel necessary. 
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Atte United States, a remarkable degree of co- 























Me ration existed between the Antarctic Committee of the 
macional Committee for the IGY and the Naval Support Forces 
EN rcticaü, due in grcoot measure to the personalities and 
EE Uudes Of the heads of the respective organizations, Dr. 
Gould and Rear Admiral Dufek. The former attempted to exer- 
Ee moderation in his requests for logistic assistance, 

EN the latter utilized all the resources at his command 

"NI 


carry out the wishes of the scientists. In addition, 


EU »23! Dufek was able to obtain the assistance of the othe 


7 


[o 


Military services whenever necessary. 
is level ol cooperation also extended to tle stations 
En the field, each of which was manned by two separate 
Br a civilian scientific staff under the connand of 
EE Uontific Leader and a military ‘housekeeping’ group, 
EEUU Stter was responsible for such tasks as construction, 
Mn tenance, communications, food preparation, end the pro- 
Eon of medical services. The USNC-IGY had desired that 
EN scientific leaders exercise overall command of the Ant- 
Mic stations, but the Navy succeeded in obtaining a 
MT >= command arrengement, vhereby the leaders of both 
MRS had authority over their own personne} only and re- 
Med gny disputes upward through their separate chains 
Moter, Er alL onr L Developments, p: 21. 
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command, In situations involving serious physical dan- 
mee tO the station, however, the military assumed temporary 
Mend over allepersonnel, Ditterenvces of opinion dia 
Bor at the Antarctic stations, of course, but all dis- 
putes referred upward to Dufck and Gould were settled by 
them without the necessity for recourse to Vi pier samt no iets 
Although these command arrangements appear unvieldy, they 
worked satisfactorily during the IGY and have been con- 
tinued. /? 

Buscan important success of the IGY was in the clari- 
fication of the relationship between scientists and govern- 
Mal officials. Each of the two groups seemed to achieve 
NU cater appreciation and respect for the problems and 
EE of the other. In the Antarctic, this marked a definite 
EN Ovement ovér the perenptory treatment afforded to civil- 
ENENM' cuentists on previous United States exneditions. The 
EE ons of the IGY in this regard appear to have borne 
EEUU Ln the increasing acceptance of technical talks as 
elude to political *greement on international questions 
Mea scientific or technological nature, 84 

mires iGY #lso had important effects on the Antarctic 
Mmomreies of the 12 nations involved, and these effects bc- 
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Men apparcnt as a resuit of the successful attempt by Ame 
E an scientists to secure arrangements for the continu- 
mee Of multinational scientific activities in Antarctica 
Mercer the end of the IGY. 

bse Ussions regarding the possible extension of IGY 
Meoprems in the Antarctic began even before the official 
EUencement of the IGY itself. The United States National 
BEuLtteo for the IGY believed that the IGY should be ex- 
Mmemaea for one year in Antarctica in order that maximum 
enti ic advantage might be realized fron the prosent 
Mmevel of training and the large investnents that the par- 
Ai pating nations were making in equipment, bases, and 
Bey Janes, In December, 1956, the USNC-IGY formally 
Eum red of the Comite Special de ltAnnee Geophysique In- 
Aa tionale whether the participating nations and CSAGI 
ED Uf favored such an extension and, if so, whether a con- 
merence night be convened by the CSAGI Adjoint Secretary 
wne Antarctic to consider thes nature of the programs 
ADe conducted during the additional year, ol 

Adjoint Secretery Laclavere immediately attempted to 
Main the views of the other participants on extending 
EN Gy in Antarctica and circulated his findings in a let- 
Bro the 12 national committeses on December 23, Comments 
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Saethe United States proposal were reported by Laclavere 


as being “scarce and vaguc , "84 


and the majority of the na- 
meonea! cOmmittecs appeared to be opposed to the extension 
Mere three principal reasons. First, they doubted that 
Br respective governments would agree to provide the 

E tronal funds required. Second, they foresau difficul- 
Bin recruiting personnel, especially ne the person- 
Meme currently involved in Antarctic operations intended 

EN oun home at the end of 1955, Finally, the majority 
ENUthe National committecs feared that an extension of the 
E" Antarctica alone would lead the participants to delay 
processing the data obtained in other regions of the world 
Excthet, in the meantine, enthusiasm over the data would 
Meee partly evaporated, resulting in damage to the IGY as 
@ewhole, The third objection was perhaps the most telling, 
luro6he problen of diminished enthusiasn ovr data once 

EN been collected had plagued previous United States 
Mepeercric expeditions. In any event, the USNC-IGY request- 
Beet tho matter be placed on theo agenda of the next 

EE Uh and Final) CSAG] Antarctic Conference, Which vas 
mabe hela again in Paris in June, og a 


[metres the Executive Director of the USNC-IGY, Dr. 
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Buch Odishaw, stressed the scientific importance of contin- 


pug the JGY studies in Antarctica, He pointed out thet 



















Bie Mayor expense connected with Antarctic proprams was 
Mat involved in the establishment of bases and that thc 
mension of scientific operations at those bases would in- 
Meee cCOMPaYatively little additional cost. Dr. Odishav 
Bucher informed the delegates that the extension proposal 
ENUoxisinated unexpectedly fron a USNC-IGY meeting and 
Mee NO Official request for additional funds had as yet 
meen made to the United States Government. Thus the finan- 
Sel position of his national committee was just as uncer- 
Main as that of any other; but if Antarctic operations were 
act to be continued into the 1958-1959 season, he bee 


memeved that the scientists should reech a decision at this 


Meancipal opposition to extension came from the (hrit- 
Mem Royal Society, whose position on the matter was official- 
MS tated at the Conference by the British delegate, Sir 

mcd Brunt. The Society belisved that there vas no ques- 
Mas to the value of additional work in the Antarctic 

Mee that it was "no part of the IGY business to get obser- 

EN ONUS over one relatively small part of the whole globe, 


Bemewhich there will be no other observations to compare 
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over other regions."S> The Ssocietyshelieved that it vould 
be better to have another global IGY some years Whence, Als 
Mi the data from the current one had been properly ana- 
weg, and that if certain nations did wish to cortinue 
EN Srctic operations jin the meantine, they should work out 
Mon sements amonf themselves. 

Ne osition expounded by the British delegate was 
Eg orted by the delegations of Australia, South Africa, 
E CChile. The United States proposal received the sup- 
Meet OF the Belgian, Soviet, and French delcpations, al- 
though the latter informed the Conference that the French 
Eovernment had "almost determined not to give any financial 


86 - E ; . 
vids Dr Tour remaining delepatıionszyey2zunsonnittiasd 


Support. 
Meee time. It vas finally decided that the matter war- 
memced further thought and discussion, and the Conference 
Meeoniended that "ICSU appoint a scientific conmittee to 
Meine the merits of further investigations in the Antarc- 
Mec covering the entire field of science,"97 The 1CSU Ex- 
Meutive Board considered the recommendation at its meeting 
Brussels on June 27 and decided to form a committee to 
EE the question further. The committee was composed of 
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scientific delegates and net in Stockholm on September 9, 


os7.°° 

The consensus at Stockholm was one of opposition to 
Me tension of IGY activities in Antarctica, primarily 
because of the costs involved; and the proposal appeared 
doomed--that is, until the Soviet delegate arrived on the 


Meeond day of the meeting: 


une dslepate indicated on a wap where thc 
Russian Antarctic stations vere and where they [the 
EcUrets| wanted to go, said they expected “to con- 
Mime their studics in the Antarctic, and expressed 
PReeopinion that while Russia did not wish- to in- 
aucHce other countries to go ahead if they did 
moxwish to do so, they felt in Such cases new na- 


tions should be invited in to carry on the studics,®9 


mes Statement of the Soviet delegate proved to have 
Ber-reachinp consequences for Antarctica. Since the majore 
Meee os the other nations did not vish to give the Soviet 
Union a free hand in the region, a continuation of inter- 
one] scientific operations was thereby assured. The 
Mco Conference recommended that the International 


Movwncild of Scientific Unions establish a connittce to study 


Mie matter of future arrangements 0 
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"88 John Hnessriang, Jr, , “Antarctica: Current National 
mests and Legal Realitics,” Proceedings of the Ameri- 
Society of international Lav, Vol. 52 (1958), p. 149. 
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Eeee later, the ICSU decided to create a Special 
Bemmattee on Antarctic Research (SCAR) to prepare a plan 
ENUthe scientific research to be conducted in Antarctica 
Ester the IGY.  Delegations to SCAR were to be composed of 
Scientists and appointed by ICSU menber bodies. Invitations 
to participate In toe work of SCAR were then sent “to the 
12 national IGY committees involved in Antarctic programs,?! 
Bit was up to the respective governments to decide if 
EU wished to provide the necessary funds. 

Eu covenber the Committee on Interstate end Foreign 
merce of the United States House of Representatives con- 
Merced a study on the achievements of the IGY in the Arctic 
Ma Antarctica and the direction and magnitude desired with 
E ord to post-1GY programs of the United States in the 
Meer repions. The Committec justified its concern on the 
mes Of the lepislative jurisdiction that it exercised 
Meer Guestions relating to civil aviation, communications, 
Ber, science in general, and the National Science Foun- 
dation in particular.°2 

EN result of its study, the Committee concluded that 
mere 1GY vas once of the most important undertakings and 


Meeould have the most far-reaching implications of any scien- 
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tific work we have anywhere at this tine."?3 The scicnee 
mepceophysics was seen to have relevance to all of man's 
MOT activities and to be of particularly crucial impor- 
tance to transportation, communication, and agriculture, 
Meee committes therefore believed that the United States 
must continue to cu AP Nene Typo wor Besed7 cn cmbodied 
Meee JCY; With specific regard to Antarctica, the Com- 
Mittee supported the position of the USNC-IGY regarding 
NE further utilization of the scientific Stations which 
mea been established during the IGY, stating: 
Once we@steplishea, Cieweeaueoreiiarnuwenairce 1S 
Mouse abandoned, the cost of rezesctablishment and 
Peer iidtetion is high. We belacve that the scaione 


Mire stations in the Antarctic shonld be contine 
ued, 94 


1 


Baar che Committee was of the expressed belicl 


Meee SCIicNntific considerations vere adeauets in themselves 
Nas tify continucd United States operations in the Ant- 
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m cic, it meintained that Soviet intentions, 
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Mo tockholm, made such operations inperative, 


rer committee expressed an evareness of the difficul- 
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NES inherent in a program that combined private direction 
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End Lunds with governmental financing and log 


> 


istic support, 
Baesaw a need for further study on whether a continuing 
Program should be financed through ons direct appropriation 
Meme year rather than through the current procedure of 
Mrcizing several indirect appropriations but found itself 
Satisfied in the main with the present arrangements under 
EU direction of the National Academy of Sciences, The 
Bommittiee therefore recommended that the Academy forn a 
Mit tec to outline future Antarctic programs and their 
Dudeetary reauirenents, This recommendation was communi- 
Bed to the President of the Academy, Dr. Detlev Bronk, 
Ehe House Commerce Committee Chairman, Renresentative 
EUUarris of Arkansas, in a letter of January 15, 1958, 
EEUU bronk replied on January 24, stating that he was form- 
mime an Academy Committee on Polar Research under Dr. Gould, 99 
mimes Committee also cammended the logistic support af- 
Med by the military under AdniraJ Dufek and stated that 
EN UNElitery should continues to fulfill this responsibility. 
Meerrotced, however, that the Naval Support Forces, Antarctica, 
had not been receiving as modern equipment as, in the opin- 
eee ths Committee, The importance of its task warranted. 


the vords of the Committee Report: 
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Pras a measure there 15 an appearance 


Nono Our obsolete military equipment beins 
written off by having been relegated to then.?/ 
On the basis of all the above considerations, the 
Mmoeuse Commerce Committee made the following recommendations, 
which vere communicated to President Eisenhower by Chair- 
NN Harris on January 17: 

We recommend that it straightaway be decided 
unc activities in the Ahnearctiic will continue 
for another year, that the National Science Foun- 
dation prepare a budget for additional funds ena- 
GOA t to continue to act as fiscal agent for 
SS crenatific studies, and timer the National Se- 
Sue) Council authoraze andide rece the Defense 
Department to furnish logistic Support, 

The President immediaté]y approved the recommendations, 
Mme on January 24, the Committec was informed by the Direc- 
EET the National Science Foundation, Dr. Alan T, WVeter- 
EEUU that the United States would definitely continue scien- 
MEE C operations in the Antarctic after the IGY and that 
Me Navy Department was instructing Admiral Dufek to make 
NN necessary preparations. 9 


cow vem ecrnational level, the nevly-creakbed Special 


memrsttes on Antarctic Research met at The Hague on Febru- 
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Mees and decided to encourage as many nations as possible 
momcontinuc or expand their current programs of Antarctic 
March. Once it had become apparent that both the Soviet 
Meron and the United States would continue operations in 
EE "tarctic, the 10 other nations soon d@cided that they 
mec follow suit, albeit on somewhat reduced scales. At 
the Stockholm meeting of the Internatjonal Council of Scien- 
Eific Unions, the British delegate had stated flatly that 
koyal Society was against the cxtension of IGY activi- 
EE the Antarctic. By the time of the first SCAR meet- 
EN Hovrever, the interest denonstrated by the Great Powers 
caused the British to relent somewhat, ana they indi- 
Eved thc possibility of continued scientific operations 
in the Antarctic, 00 

Australia was extremely concerned over the Soviet dee 
Bon to remain in the region, inasmuch as all the Soviet 
En stations were located in Australian-claimed territory. 
EN ralia had traditionally ottemnptodc to protect itself 
wenst any possible security threats fron T and 
Mas at Australjan insistence that the 1951 Peace Treaty 
With Japan had contained a clause by which the latter re- 


EUDced "all cleoim to any right or title to or interest in 


m beein ern 
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EEUection vith any part of the Antarctic are QUÀOI qme 
moeparent Soviet permanence in Antarctica now caused the 
Meee ralians to decide to continue work at at least one of 
their Antarctic stations, 102 
N cs little doubt that one of the most significant 
EN cts of the IGY upon Antarctic politics vas the corre- 
EN dins penetration of the Continent by the Soviet Union. 
molar nation itself, the Soviet Union was highly inter- 
EN Un Antarctic research, and the IGY had presented it 
EEUU the opportunity to work in Antarctica with a minimum 
mere ecal difficulties with the claimant nations, Soviet 
Mementxrsts were among the most ardent proponents of a fore 
Me tension of the 16Y and app@rently expected little 
EN culty in obtaining the necessary funds on the basis 
EN Ue Krenlin's original decision in favor of Soviet par- 
Mation in IGY Antarctic programs. In contrast, most of 
Me Sclentis Byromelestersno notioncodoasBbtod their ability 
Ecbtajiu government financing for progrems as formal and 
extensive as those currently being undertaken,. 105 


A conpromise was reached between the Soviet scientists 
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Nr Western Colleagues at the Fifth, and finsl, CSAGI 
E erence in July, 1958, in Moscow. The delegates agreed 
pocend the IGY on Decenber 5] es previously envisaged and 
Econduct "International Geophysical Co-operation 1959," 
EE "ino the Special Conumittee for Antarctic Research and 
similar committees which had been forncd to coordinate 

E cerch in other areas, such as the oceans and outer 
space, ! 0^ 

NIU Ehe scientists were thus attempting to obtain 
Editions favorable to a continuation of the scientific 
Beeoprams of the IGY, the United States Governmadnt was mak- 
EN can attenpt to maintain the current political climate 


ma Anterctica through international arrangements. Unlike 


23 


EN two previous United States attempts at internationaji- 


Eon, however, this one would prove successful. 
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mee Extension of I. G. Y. Activities into 1959," The 
MR corda, Vol. 9 (January, 1959), p. 545. 
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Mere United States had attempted to obtain agreement 
























Mt ceynational arrangemnents for Antarctica in 1948 part- 
NEED ouseh a desire to extricate itself from the difficult 
MS tion in which the Anglo-Arfentine-Chilcan claims rival- 
Mad placed it. Now, 10 years later, the United States 
Me pinnina to find itself in a similar position, but 


between different antaponists--Australia and the Soviet 


According to an article in The (London) Times of Febru- 
8E 1957, the United States Government had been informed 
time before of Australian concern over Soviet inten- 
mms in the Antarctic, The Australien Government hoped 
ME the Soviet Union would be cooperative in exchanging 
E obtained in the Antarctic and in withdrawine upon the 
Meer etion of the International Geophysical Year, but it 
Semel y feared that the Soviet interest in Antarctic 
Meeanopraphy could be related to plans for the establish- 


As Soviel ini notions to Tenzin 


Meme Of a submarine base. 
EUtarctica becare increasingly apparent during 1957, 
EE ja besan to press the United States to render assis- 


EN in ousting the Soviets. The Australians were intere 


EEUU primarily in gaining United States recognition of 


cr 
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| EN uas in Antarctic; Australian Concern," 
EN iues (London), February 7, 1957, p. 7. 
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mes Antarctic claims, arguing that without such recogni- 
tion, Australia would find it virtually impossible to coun- 
MA Soviet refusal to vacate its bases once the IGY were 
Boncluded.” 

un cotenber, 1957, as a result of both the Australian 
M eures ahd a desire not to see the Antarctic situation 
Mmeoriorate to the condition of the late 1940's and early 
Me's, Secretary of State Dulles requested Ambassador 
mee Cc, Daniels to conduct a detailed study of the United 


Ean es position in the Antarctic with an eye toward find» 


Ba solution to the current political problems.” Secre- 


loat o 


pary Dulles had no specific proposals in mind at that tine, 
BESurinp only that such a solution achieve a reasonable 
Be) of Stability in the Antarctic without unduly jeopard- 
EN United States relations in other areas of the world. 
Mere conciliation of these two criteria, however, had been 
previously impossible to obtain. 


Ambassador Daniels organized a team of State Depar 


a. 


et 


Ment personnel, which spent the next cight months in consul- 
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SMuch valuable information concerning this peri 
Bed States involvement with the Antarctic was ga 
through conversations with Ambassador Paul C., Danie 
Mirate United States representative to the Interna 
Bonf$erence on Antarctica 
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ation with members of other government agencies. I 
E rded that the most practicable solution to the problems 
Mine Antarctic, consonant with the best interests of the 
red States, would be the conclusion of a treaty puaran- 
Meme the free access of scientists to ali parts of the 
Megion and insuring the utilization of the region for 
Meeecetul purposes only. Accordingly, on May 2, 1958, the 
red States sent a note to the 11 other nations current- 
Nin volved in IGY Antarctic programs, inviting them to 

EEUU Ccipate xn a conference on Antarctica. The note, draft- 
Ed by Ambassador Danicls, discussed the value of the coopera- 
EN research currently beinp conducted in the Antarctic 

Ms tressed the need for agreement on arrangements which 

EE d allow that work to continue. Such errenpenents, Jn 
opinion of the United States, could have the further 
advantage of “preventing unnecessary and undesirable polit- 
Meer rivalrics in that continent, the uneconomical expen- 
Mercure of funds to defend individual national interests, 

Mmd the recurrent possibility of international misunderstand- 
ings."* Bites United States provosed that the abowe goals 
Milo best be obtained through the conclusion of a treaty, 
mach would have the following specific purposes: 
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^United States Invitation to Twelve-Nation Antarctic 
EN cuce, May 2, 12958, ın U. S., Bepartment of State, 
EN cd States Policy and International Cooperation in Ant- 
@rctica (Washington: United States Governnent Printing — 
Metice, 1964), pp. 23-24. 
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Irons accepted the United States proposals 


























BENE rinciple, but the State Department believed that it 
Mould be useless to hold a formal conference before basic 
EE Cent had been reached on certain crucial points, spe- 
EN cally those regarding free scientific access, the sta- 
mms) OL Claims, and demilitarization under a reliable sys- 
ot inspection. In June, therefore, the teán under Ane 
Mmeoesacdor Daniels began weekly preparatory talks with rep- 
ENSEntatives of the 11] embassies in Washington. By March, 
END. a consensus had been reached on only those matters 
ine to scientific access, joint research prograns, 

the utilization of the Antarctic for peaceful purposes 
EN Within the next few weeks, however, enough basic 
Meee ment had been reached on other issues to warrant the 
merling of the formal conference, 

Mie International Conference on Antarctica opened in 
ME ton on October 15, 1959. The officiel United States 
Mire sentative and head of the United States delegation 
Meer. Hernan Phlegar of the State Department. Ambassador 
Me ls and Mr. George H. Oxen, also of the Department of 
merece, Served as alternate representatives. The Defense 
M@eearcment was represented in the delegation by Captain 
Mene Y. Davis, United States Navy. Advisers to the United 
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Mees delegation included e conmittec of seven scientists, 
intel by the National Academy of Sciences at the re- 
EN C of the State Department, and Senators Frank Carlson 

r « ` (^ . . O 
EN unsas and Gelo McGee of Wyoming.’ 
Meme ced States delegation to the Antarctic Conference 


Bought to obtain four najor objectives through the prospec- 


ud 


Memeo treaty: (1) the prevention, under a reliable systen 

BENE -pection, of the utilization of Antarctica for other 
EN USsaceful purposes, (2) the continuance of scientific 
ENENrch in Antarctica under the freest possible conditions, 
EN the reduction of claims controversies end the accompanye- 
Meee political tensions, and (4) the establishment of a sys- 
meme Of Continuing consultation among the governments of 


EN ons "actively engased in scientific investigation in 


Ya 


"10 During tie cour eno ee ua O e ons, the 


a 


Entorctica. 


EN Cd States delecation operated From detailed position 


J 


e Which had been prepared in collaboration with 211 
EE overnmentel depertnmnents and agencies uvith interests 


EN U"rctic affairs, Whenever the delegation fovnd it 


(2 


MS ayy to deviate fron these recorded positions, th 


EE US) Of the agencies concerned was obtained before the 
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Med States agreed to the item in question, In addition, 
throughout the negotiations there was anly Consultation 
between the two governmental agencies most directly con- 
meee a with Antarctic matters, the Departments of State 
and Defense, t 
iaa been realized in Washington at the outset that 
Mie major obstacle to the success of the conference would 
bé the position of the two Latin American claimants. Pub- 
mee Opinion in Argentina and Chile was such that the two 
Bons could not accept any arrengement that had the ap- 
Meerance of diluting their respective 'sovereignties! in 
the Antarctic.!? It had therefore been Bolrtıcally impos- 
ble to propose any permanent solutions to the Antarctic 
Ainas problem; and it had been necessary to Suggest an 
Man gement, similar to that which had worked so well on 
MN Formal basis during the IGY, under which the legal 
Eus of Antarctic claims would be ‘frozen.' The Argen- 
Cine delegation, however, still had misgivings regarding 
EN Uevel of internationalization that its counterparts 
Ent attempt to obtain. At the opening of the Conference 


EN chax»xrnan of that delegation, Dr. Rodolfo Scilingo, 
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meemiy stated the sine qua non of further Argentine parti- 
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ur COU ttm eco. <2 es NOt been convened 

Dou stitute resides or create structures, It is 
nor its mission to change or alter anything. Noth- 
Me nac 18 dose here will give rise to, affect, or 
disregard rights. The objective of this Conference 
Memeo recch on aesvrocgQgont, with the expressed conucur- 
pour OF all the parties, upon the- pcecacceful use of 
DE e L C Cooperaiion on €ho Antarctic . « « 4 
With that clear understanding, Argentine will take 
aucun the wOork@wath a Sincere desire to cooper- 
ate, 1^ 


memwas Clear that the successful conclusion of the 


ENUurctic Conference was dependent on the central problem 


Meve loping an arrangement which would insure maxınum 


Mee dom for scientific investigation vhile, at the same 
Msatisftyine the claimant nations with repard to the 
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Mdecd, during the period of planning for the IGY most of 


1 


the claimants had taken steps toward bindings their Antarce 
Me Claims more securely to the national administrative 


hierarchy. 


> 


me 1954 Australia, through the passage of the Antarce- 


lurtory Bill, arranged for the application to its 


ENrctic sector of the laws of the Australian Capital 
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Yerritory.!® Tipe Tollowinp year, France removed its Ant- 


wie sector from the authority of the Governor General 














Madagascar and constituted it as a separate colony 

EE T the name, French Southern and Antarctic Territorics,!? 
EE 5. the Statute of the Chilean Antarctic Territory 

EN DISshed the Chilean sector as a?» integral part of 
Magallanes Province. ł0 On e S, lso, an Argentine 
Meesidentie) Decree administratively combined Tierra del 
Fuego and various adjacent islands with the Argentine 

EN rctic sector and “re-established” the National Territory 
terra del Fuego, Antarctica, and theo Islands of the 
Euch Atlantic, with its capital) at Ushuaia. l” tend vs 

EN Done 21, 1957, the Norwegian civil and crininal codes 
EE extended to Queen Maud Land by Royal ProcJamation,.?? 
Dope over, Xt Was soom discovered at the Antarctic Con- 


EE cc that the level of agreement on the question of free 
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Memversity of Melbourne Press, 1961), p. 275. 
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MN titic access was not as high as had been beliceved dur- 
EN the preliminary discussions. Fears were now being ex- 
Messed Within Latin Amcrica that this question could be 
ENSted to a desire on the part of the Great Powers to test 
Memencar wenpons jn a region far removed fron their metro- 


o n e 
Le Since the winds tend to blow cone 


Politan territories. 
Meeentiy northwards from the Pole, any fallout from a jede 
Me plosion would bo carried from Antarctica and deposited 
Bemeparticularily high concentrations upon Argentina and 


20 Concern over the possible 


Mec, the two nearest nations. 
MS tine of nuclear weapons in Antarctica had preoccupied 
mee Latin Americans all during the IGY, under which such 
Meevity had not been precluded., For unknown reasons, how- 


A 


Meer, this subjcct had not been introduced at the prelini- 
EE discussions, and it becane the only really new matter 
to be considered at the formal conference, On Novenber 20, 
Bee Argentine delesation made a formal proposal to bar all 
Meeieay explosions and disposal of radioactive wastes fror 


Mepeemcarctic Continent and adjacent islands. This was 


EN DUted by the other delegations, and a major obstacle to 
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final agreement was thereby removed, ?? 
Hu uucoess of the Antarctic Conference was aided pri- 
Merily by the existence of factors which had not been pres- 
EN during the two previous attenpis by the United States 
Mepobtain an international agrecment regarding Antarctica. 
Eme first and perhaps most important such factor was the 
Meviet penetration of Antarctica. Soviet IGY bases hed 
Meee established in the Australian claim, and Soviet expe- 
EN onus had ranged all over the continent. In neither case 
had the Sovict Union requested the permission of clainants 
EEEUndicated in any other way that it attached any validity 
Meche existing claims to Antarctic territory.?? Ihe Sos PE 
Ec ties had greatly increased the receptiveness of the 
Eu ted Kingdom and the other Commonwealth claimants to 
Mors for international arrangements. In the past these 
Mecvons had feared that such steps might lead to Soviet 
EN cUVvesnont; but nov that the Soviet presence in Antarctica 
mepeared to haye a perinanent nature, international arrance- 
Mees Seemed the only manner in which Sovict activities 


b 
Bould be controlied.“°? 


Mere second factor, which led all the nations to have 
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EENEUMcrest in secing that agreement was reached, was the 













Meee proof of the value of international scientific coope 
ENS on in the Antarctic that had been afforded by the JGY. 
ENourh such cooperetion and the concurrent free exchange 
scientific data, each nation was able to reap benefits 
far in Be: Cm DS nablschzouphstherespenaituxe 
MTS Own resources alone: and the continuance of these 
MT Fements under a treaty offered particular benefits 
Mnie three smaller non=-claimants: Belgium, Japan, and 
mouth Africa, 

Eoium claimed an interest in Antarctic matters on 
E basis of its expedition of 1897-1899, which spent a 
Bear beset in the ice aboard its vessel, Belgica. The Bel- 
EEUU xpedition thus became, albeit inadvertently, the first 
to vinter=over rete [ns Beloerean Government 
Mera asserted no territorial claims and had refused to grant 
meas fOr further expeditions prior to the IGY. Unwilling 


Eo commit resources to possoneont ersort ins Um Antarctic, 


re 
~~ 


Eesxun fovored international errengenents es enabling Bel- 


scientists to participate nore freely in the expedi- 


Bons of other nations.°® 


EXEnasnmuch as Japan had been compelftd to renounce all 
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Mees to Antarctic clains in 1951, the Japanese delegation 
EN Ie Antarctic Conference supported the United States 
Meoposais as affording the best opportunity to maintain 
$. = 25 

Man ese access to the regpion.^ 

meee Uniced States proposals also offered particular 
Mevantarges to South Africa, whose formal clains, as assorted 
MAS, tere limited to the sub-Antarctic Marion and Prince 
Seward Islands. South Africa's primary interest in the 
Pmterctic regions is meteorology, and studies conducted 
at a weather station on Marion Island had indicated a need 
Bes an expanded program of observations. The proposals 
Mer anternational arranrements were scen by South Africa 


* 


Memecacilitating its desires to continue the Work on thc 


u 


EN "ctuic Continent that xt nad begun during tho IGY. In 
act joneh cft : Trest as isned, South ice 
EE One month after the Treaty wes signed, South Africe 


Ms granted possession of the IGY station in Queen Maud 

Land which had been evacuated by Norway for lack of funds, 20 
The success of the United States in gaining final ac- 

EU tance of its M SU vas 21so aided by the support 

Mat these proposals enjoyed among all major international 


Memencific organizations and by the fear that the failure 


E hese negotiations vould cause adverse reactions in the 
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EEUU political situation and be a bad precedent for future 
such negotiations.*/ 

mM addition, a major effort was made at the Antarctic 
Mn erence to accommodate the position of the claimants. 
EMSttoenpt vas made to force the relinauishment of terri- 
ENS] claims nor even to create some type of centralized 
Administrative organ. In the final analysis, however, the 
B uants Maceda the sane lack of alternatives that had 
Meersted with regard to the IGY. Although they may have 
wead With good reason that the level of international 
controls obtained through the Treaty night lead to greater 
EM 5n this direction at a later time, the claimants had 
ME Le choice but to accept. 

Mier cause of the failures of the previous proposals 
Mme internationalization of Antarctica hed been the 
EN ("ance of the United States to exert pressure on the 
claimants over an issue of secondary importance to its 
Mad interests. Another cause hed been the corresponding 
Bejiıcft held by the claimants that the United States would 
Hot ect percnptorily against their Antarctic interests. 
Ec 5oviet Union, however, had no such compunctions--the 


EM nants were not its-allics--and the-clainants seemed 


erste 
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EN aware of this fact. Mareo vor rober vers al the Ant- 
EN Conference reported that if the Conference did fail, 
Mete vas a strong likelihood that both the Soviet Union 
he United States would change their traditional polj- 
cies and enter the claims race thenselves.7® While there 
evidence that direct threats in this regard were made 
EN "her nation, the possibility was probably made clear 
che clainents at the Conference, 

emer urctic Treaty was signed on December 1, 1959, 
EN consists of a preamnble and 14 articles. Jt basically 
EE vesented the highest common denominator of possible arez 
Of agreement, affording no final solution to the political 
meeobiems of the Antarctic. 

EE DL sErves tie Auterciic regions for peaceful 
Moses only. Specificaily prohibited are “any measures 
EN UJitary nature, such as the establishment of military 
EE nd fortificstions, the carrying out of military 

EE vsrs, as well as the testing of any type of weepous."29 
In recognition, Hue od the vital roles pleyed in Ant- 


Mec Operations by military forces of all rations, 


J 
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Meticiec 1 excepts from the above prohibition "the use of 
Mary personnel aud eouipment for Scientific research 
Bor any other peaceívl purpose, 140 

feescguestion of denilitarization afforded tho negoti- 
ENS few problems for the primary reason that, unlike oth- 
Mareas of the world regarding which sinilar attempts had 
Ben and would be made, Antarctica had never been 'nmilitar- 
Bed in the first place except for isolated instances of 
Meval forces in adjacent waters.°! The Great Powers had 
EE Ustrated little interest in establishing military bases 
EN Utarctica, and the smaller nations had tended to be 
deterred fron doing so by the costs involved, All the delce 
ipations were therefore satisfied with arrangements that in- 
BENMred that the region could not be used as a base for hos- 


Mile operations directed against their netions, 


Peeeeches 2 and 3 attempt to progot the cofinuance 
Te international scientific cooperation that existed 
MN the 16Y. freedom of scientific investigetion ves 
Established in thc Antarctic, and the Contracting Parties 


.- 


Meme to ensage In specific conduct designed to eid coo 
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ENUUUYS researc;, includins exchonges of data, information 
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plans and programs, and scientific personnel, *? 

ena e tectively freezes the Icpal status of 
Mis to sovercignty over Antarctic territory, stating: 

No acts or activities taking place while the 
an. Treaty is in force shall constitute a basis 
as se rtine., supporting, or denyines e clain to 
Mena torial sovereclenty an Antarctica or create 
ts of soverelgnty in Antarctica. No new 
claim, ox enlargement of an existinp clain, to tEr- 
rıtorıel sovereignty in Antarctica shall be asscfted 
aale tho present dueeaty i5 un force.- 

Echo 4 further States that nothing in the Treaty 
Meats be interpreted as a renunciation or dinunjtion of any 
Bricht, or basis of a claim or right to territorial 
Merci enty in the Antarctic. Neither is the Treaty to 
eve any effect upon the recognition ox non-recognition 
EUony Party of a claim or right of another. 
ime ban on certain nuclear activities is contained in 
Merce 5, which expressly prohibits "any nuclear explosions 
Mee Antarctica and the cisposal there of radioactive waste," 54 

Euciec6 defines the region over which the Treaty 
Eri be in force as "the area south of 60" South Latitude, 
Em udnp all ice shelves" and further states that "nothing 
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EN" present [reaty shall prejudice or in any way affect 
rights, or the exercise ol the rights, of any State 
under international Jaw with regard to the high seas withe 


in that area."°°? This article presented a particular prob- 


Mem tO the negotiators, inasmuch as the claimants accepted 
Maryine definitions of précisely what constituted territor- 
EN Uaters. In addition, there was no consensus on whether 
mee shelves should be considered as land or water for legal 
Merposes. The delegations at the Conference wished to 
ENUd controversy over these points, and the article was 
purposely worded Pie tenet seria t hem undecided birt 
mearved the purposes of the Treaty, °° 
meres thie Uiwted Scates deleraTion did not wish to 


+ 


MAL] any nation's rights on the high seas, ji did insist 
Meer a SyStem of inspection that could protect all the Par- 
EE No rainst violations of the Treaty, particularly with 
ECard to the article concerning demilitarization, The 
Med States believed that any such system, to be reliable, 
Ed include the right to inspect vessels In the process 
E enbarking and/or discharging personne] and equipment in 
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me Treaty Aree. [nemwerpecific right to inspect vessels 
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EN used in such activity was conferred on all signatories 
EN t1c)o 7, which dealt with inspection procedures. 
werner States had expected serious difficulties 


EN Dt3cining agreement to the inclusion in the Treaty of 
EN bic system of inspection. The Defense Departnent 


Meme ved that the right of overfliont in itself constituted 


an . . . CEA . 
Mery effectis inspection D SS and the United 
MES vould probably have accepted this richt alone if 11 


EN Siled to obtain asreement on a more comprehensive system, 


EN SCT, little opposition to inspection was encountered 


EE c other delegations.  Sone favored the creation of 


Meret anational organ, but the Latin Americans opnosed any 


Memes tops, which they considered to be leading toward a 
EE Of international administration, In any event, the 
ENN Cd States insisted upon a unilateral system as more 
liksly to be effective,” 

EUN neeotrato)on of the Treaty, and especially with 
Mo Article 7, the United States del@gation was par- 
Meee ly interested in insuring that "no right granted 
Mees treaty vas subject to any approval by any other 


EN in order to be exercised," 70 thus hoping to forestall 
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IN GUTe situations an which activities under the Treaty 
END Dc obstructod by the veto of one or nore? sipnatorics. 
EN !jned in Article 7, the right of inspection under the 
EN Crctic Treaty is both unilateral and unlimited. Each 
EN on js to keep the others apprised of the identity of 
its official Cierra Mana LireSoutersonnecl: "shall have 

EN cte freedon of access at any time to anv or all areas 
E ntarctica . . . including all stations, installations 
Me eguipment within those arcas, ond a1] ships and aire 
Bart at points of discharging or embarking cargoes or per- 


E "e 4 
Eonnel in Antarctica." J 


To incr: emo e reliability 
meee ass Of the inspection process, each of the Parties 
EN  u)red to give advance notice to the other Parties 
Meee Antarctic expeditions conducted by its nationals 


> 
Bes vessels or organized on its Territory, all Antarc- 
Memes tations to bs occupied by its nationals, and all plans 
Merethe introduction of military personnel or equipment 

EE cocoful purposes as authorized in Article J. 

ENordey to further insure the effectivenoss of the 
Enuxsions granting free access to Scicntists and observers, 
E uUucle 8 provides that such personnel and their staffs 
MN anywhere in the Antarctic, be subject only to their 
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in thet Article 8 reíers explicitly to scientists and 
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Mees and objectives of the Teee Any nationa use. 
wiy adhering to the Treaty is able to participate and 
EE ai these meetings only if it "demonstrates its interest 
B Antarctica by conductins substantial scientific research 
END Uty there, such as the establishment of a scientific 
EE "n or the despatch of a scientific expedition. "f> 

Eu ticle 10, he Parties agreed to “exert appropriate 
Ss, consistent with the Charter of the United Nations, 
Meche @nd that no one engages in any activity in Antarce 
EE contrary To the principles or purposes of the Present 
Treaty."46 
EDCle 11 concerns procedures for the settlenent of 
Mey disputes that may arise With regard to tho Treaty. The 
Md States and eight of the eleven other participants de- 
M Nat natiois unable to resolvo such disputes peaceful- 
EE uons Thenselyes be compelled to submit them to The In- 
Memhational Court of Justice, whose decision would be bind- 
EE Ui parties concerned. The United States delegaticn, 
in eet cular, believed that steam cele noma bo 
Mita] to the enforcenent of den) Img con ın addition 


Den eäse covld 
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MN tordineg 2 forun in vhich the fact: 
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ENoSscertained. The delesations of Argentine, Chile, and 
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EE owver Union, however, were adamant in their refusal 
momapres to compulsory Court jurisdiction, and the majority 
was forced to relent.“? The arıleke re. Janıı]ly drale d? 
EE ces tbat partics to a dispute with regard to the Treaty 
Meet First seck resolution through peaceful means of their 
Mmorce and that, if a settlement is not thereby achieved, 
Mey shall submit the dispute to the International Court 
of Justice with the consent of all parties concerned.” 

Nu Uutaroeotic Treaty is "Co be of indefinite duration, 
EE Article 12 provides that the Treaty may be amended 
marovgh the unanimous consent of the original Signatorics 
ler of any later adherents that have achieved the 
meet to participate and vote in the meetings of consultas 
mon, After 30 years--a period of time which represented 
Mecompromisce among the desires of the vorious delogations-- 
EE he date that tho Treaty enters into force, any voting 
Euherent nay request a conference to consider modifications 


r 


Moememecnaments to the Treaty, which can tnen be effected 
Ma jJority decision. If any such zmendment or modifica- 
Bon sails to be ratified by any Party within a period of 


EE ears, then: (1) that Party is deemed to have with- 
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Eun From the Treaty and (2) any other Party may withdraw 
rom the Treaty two years after having communicated such 
intention,^? 
BE sal tvo articles discuss ratification and acces- 
Bon procedures and the authenticity of texts. Accession 
che Troaty is open to any member of the United Nations 
ma tO any other nation with the unanimous consent of vote 
Men es., The Treaty would enter into force upon its 
Batification by all signatorics,” 
Ame significantly, the Treaty contains no provisions 
M tegard to the economic development of the Antarctic 
Mata regard to free access to the region for purposes 
EE "han sciontific investipgetion and official inspection. 
EN Ucthe discovery of exploiteble weelth could easily lead 
EN onilict. This is hardly a valid criticism of the Trea- 
EN cIT, hovever, or of the United States delogation at 
Eu Conference. lt would have been highly unrealistic to 
che claimant nations to freely relinquish their claims 
EN Uerceion rights over a territory whose value is not 
Own and vill probably remain unknown for years. For the 
Bed States and the four other non-claimants to have ins 


NS ted upon such relinausshnent would have been to jeopard- 
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M e entire Treaty. This precise point was discussed 
Eu Laurence M, Gould, formerly the chairman of thc Ant- 
Eu tuc Committee of the United States National Committee 
Bor the IGY, at the hearings on the Treaty: 
Wy proiessjon is gcology, and I would not 
pive a nickel for all the mineral resources ] know 
M arctica. The point is we do not know, and 
predicate a program or to assume that, vast ree 
sources are there 1s nonsense. ¿Ne have not cxam- 
Bull, of the area geolopıcally ^. « So that 
fOr many, hany years to come, maybe as Many as 
years, thce nost inportant export of Antarctica 
Iron to be its scientific data, and that is 
terribly inportant indeed, 91 
che Antarctic Treaty, the United States attained 
mre primary goals of its Antarctic policy as determined 
Bough the interdepartnental discussions and position pa- 
ENCUDpx2or to the Antarctic Conference. In attaining ‘these 


Mees, woreovor, the United States relinquished no right 


EN t hod exercised prior to the conclusion of the Treaty. 


v 


EN United States vore to attempt to exploit sone future 
source of wealth in Antarctic territory claimed by another 
MAIN, there would undoubtedly be a conflict between it 
Bmoethe claimant; but this is, of course, the same situa- 
Ion that would exist without the Treaty. 


The same can be said regarding the Jack of enforce- 
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Meee procedures and the failure to achieve aprcenent on 
Bre compulsory submission of disputes to the Jnternation- 
EN Gurt of Justice, The United States maintains that if 
came to believe that the Treaty were violated, it would 
EN releesed from its own obligations and again be in no 
Base position than before. pe 
Bearıngs on the Antarctic Treaty commenced in the Conm- 
Me € On Foreign Relations of the United States Senate 
Bee 14, 1960. In reconmending that the consent of the 
meee pe granted to ratification, President Eisenhower 


Stated: 


de 


Durs 55 2 Ver)auesgncern a ea y -T pro- 
I that a large area ol tito ld. . . will be 
ES l'or peacerul purposes onJj it contains a 
Proad, unrestricted inspectBon system to ensure 
mU the nonuilitarizataioa vrovishons Ml] be car- 
m dooHt. . . a 

EEbclileye Thacstleeng ee et ieee 
nificant advance Se Phe rocio anses Fu) 
Seed with justice. 


vll mon "Yo the Tea center not so Euch on its 


ENNEU tc provisions, deficiencies in which have been dis- 


3 


ENS d above, but rather on thc United States policies that 
EEUU io its conclusion. It was belicved by some senators 


EN P by Clair Engle of Californie and Ernest Gruening 
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w aska, that fhe United States should have formally asa 
Serted an Antarctic clain and have sought the renoval of 
Mime Soviet presence rather than having concluded an aprec- 
Ment with the Soviet Union that, in fact, legitimized that 
E sence. AS stated by Senator Engle: 
in afisencos: we are settling [Sic] the seal 
of free world recognition on the Soviet presence 
Map c arctica in return for whgtever assurance the 
treaty offers that the Sovicts will not be trouble- 
nakers.? 
mea kine in favor of the Treaty and the policies upon 
Mt had been based were Dr. Gould, Mr, Phlegar, Philip 
EJessup, the Hamilton Fish Professor of International 
mew at Columbia University, and Rear Admiral David M, Tyree, 
Med States Nevy, vho had succeeded to the position held 
E dnirol Dufck. With regard to the assertion of an Ante 
mectzc Claim by the United States, it was pointed out to 
meemcommittes that there were only two possible courses of 
Ban: the United States could restrict its claim to the 
Ed sector, the Teas tay aia lew rcct0n = on Linc Conti} 
Meee Or it could challenge the claims of other nations, 
MENOS Which vere partners of the United States in defense 
Ian ces. ji the Jatter case tbere vere no assurances 


Eust the other claimants would submit tho resulting dispute 
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ENDeaceful settlement, and in neither case would the Sovi- 


meso be excluded from the continent. Moreover, the Soviet 








Union would probably respond to a United States clain with 

= EA ED 

the assertion of a claim of its own. 
MICESOovPet Union had adopted the position of the United 

EMEN s regarding Antarctic clairs and had made it perfectly 

Meer over the preceding decade that it would not accept 

E arrangement concerning Antarctica that had been effected 

Emlout its consent. This would certainly include any agree- 

Menc between the United States and the claimant nations 

Bed at Soviet exclusion from the continent. The alter- 

NE ves open to the United States at that time with regard 

EN *nrosence in the Antarctic of the Soviet Union vere 

ENS UUCct)y stated by Mr. Phlegar in the folloving inter- 

EE  7vith the chairman oT the Committee, Senator J. W, 

Maibright of Arkansas: 

Cee Ne UEBRIGHT: Could we have not placed 
joonubstions on SovJ activity in Antarctica With- 
uc Cnceering into this arrangement with the Sovi- 
isc as partners? 


“MR PHLEGAR: J know of no other way then go- 
tie douwn ire and Trying to throw "then out,.- 


Md) Mene, the United States did not possess pre- 
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Eunesent rights over the entire Antarctic Continent, Othe 
Meenations cnjoyed histories of Antarctic operations caual 
Bor more extensive than its own, particularly in the Pal» 
me Y Ms alo region. If the United States wished to achieve 
Mecornition of a territorial claim or claims, it would be 


e 


Eg cocd to concede the riphts af other nations in certain 





Ber arcas and thus to cease exercising the right of free 
Mecess to the entire repion--all of this to no apparent 
advantage,.?/7 
ErEAupust 10, 1960, the Senate advise ratification 
EN c Antarctic Treaty by à vote of 66 to 21. Eight days 
EN the United States became the fifth nation to ratify 
EN -caty. On June 73, 1961, the final hree notions, 
EE ut»na, Chile, and Australia, deposited their instruments 
Meme citication, and the Treaty entered into force on that 
date.” 
MAN taretric Tresty vas responsible for establishing 
ME Tal precedents in the history of international yela- 
Emus The Treaty was the first to prohibit nuclear ex- 
plosions in any area of the world and to contain a systen 
Eunspection adequate to insure conpliance. In addition, 
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EN otc 2 large aresa of the world to peaceful purposes, 
MN under a comprehensive inspection system. Finally, 
EN GS the first agreeyent to provide free access for scien- 
EE c investigation over a considerable portien of the 
globo,?? 

The Treaty would thus appear to offer important los- 
MMS Tor future international agreement regarding such is- 
Meese as disarmament, nuclear testing, end outer space, 
E Dorint, hovever, must be kept in mind, particularly 
MN? the later discussion on the relevance of the Antarc- 
NEU xperience to other areas: the Treaty did prohibit 
Main types of activities in the Antarctic, but these 
MetiVitics were not ones in which any nation was current- 
mci aced, Neither did it promote any activities that 


Meee NOt currently being conducted. In essence, the Trea- 


* 


3 


EN UuDIy formalized the situation thet had existed in the 
Macarctic during and immediately prior to the International 
Meee sical Year and attempted to insure that the situation 


Bid continue for at lcast 32 years, 


© 


* 
signa 


rir 


Mec is Hor to imply, hovever, that ih Ory na- 
tions would have necessarily continued to ebstain voluntar- 
E from those activities which were cxpressly prohibited 
Ne xeaty,  Indted, if the Treaty had not been concluded, 


O * + s 4 * * * gi: c» el. a. 
> Senate lor 1708 02055 Comm ttes, Antarctic ircary 


Meaurings, p. 48. 
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mnie can vonder whether the United States would bo transport- 
END he waste matcrials from its nuclear reactor at McMurdo 
Bound outside the Antarctic regions for disposzl or whether 
Eno French Government might have considered Adelie Land 
Ma more suitable site for the testing of nuclear weapons 
Miran that utilized in the Tuamoto Archipelapa. 

A significance of the Antarctic Treaty would be 
weg to lie not only in its stated provisions, however, 
also in the political climate which it successfully 


EUuUtained, Aided by the reduction of tensions over the 


rua 


Den neS GF 


Memerrctic, agreement would be reached 
Mees ultiation during the 1960's on issues where agreenent 
we inconceivable before. Thus whatever the deficiencies 


r- 


meaty itself, the course of later events would 
EU demonstrate the astuteness of the nesotiators in not 
Meopardizing the entire Treaty by insisting upon arrange- 
mencs which could not be the subject of unaninity at that 


fe and, instead, esteblishing a mechanisn for continuing 


Bonsultation, 








ee Ol COOL RATION: IO OO 


The programs conducted under trote rational Gco- 
Msical Year had been, by definition, of limited scope 
BEEN cd duration, Therefore, once the United States had 
Meciaed to continue operations in Antarctica on an indefi- 
Biete basis, both the government and the scientific commu- 
Mery were forced to devise new arrangements more suitable 
Boa permanent effort involving constantly changing scien- 
tific objectives, ? 

Upon the dec MOr Adna alena in 9S7 The position 
ENOificer-in-Charge, United States Antarctic Programs, had 
Eu cassignea to Rear Admiral Gcorge J. Dufek, who reotained 
Mme Original position of Commander, United Statcs Naval 
Meeport Force, Antarctica. The record of 
Me ved by Dufek and Dr. Laurence M. Gould, the chairmen 
MEA ntarctic Conpittee of the United States National 
Bee for the IGY, had effectively clininated the need 
Meer yrd'’sS position as a general oversecr of Antarctic proe 
grans below the level of the Omeracsons Coavdınacıno board , 
EM  "Pbefonse Department believed it best that Byrd's 


EE eosponsibàilities be combincd with those of the Con- 


ONEWE IT e oe rm mr Ed 





mr ey as ae Varta 


Henry DP ano zaro onal Developruents in tire 
MECO Stetes Antarctic Program, 1954-1965," Antarctic 


Mel of ths United States, Vol. 1 (January-February, 
Oe vam omm teo T MN Term ae: eg gen ee at ER scm Tam, €t 


1966), p. 25. 
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mn der of the Support lorce,? 
E Ww ccesrved orders in February, 1958, directins 

EE o continuc to provide Jopistic support for Antarctic 
Meerations after the completion of the IGY, and he immedi- 
My besan studies on the manner in which this task might 
MNAE lied more cconomically on a permanent basis. It 

Boestipseaucntiy decided to abandon Wilkes and Ellsworth 
ons and concentrate American activities in the Ross 
Meee cion, thus enabling the United States to use a sin- 
Bue Supply line through the Naval Air Facility at McMurdo 
Mound, Little America Station, although of great sentinen- 
EN value to the United States, vas deemed to be Metros. 


ENS No The Antarctic programs envisascá for the future, 


and it was also abandoned,’ The Mereorolocical role Tul- 
MICA by Antarctic Weather Central at Little America was 
meemgened to the newly-created International Anterctic Anal- 


SS SSE eT eT ee 3 


2U. S., Congress, House of Represen 


tative sie ann oe 
END "rior and Insuler Affairs, Subcomnittee on Territor- 
Bene nsulsr Affeirs, Hearings on Peep Freeze 1963-64 
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Epexoetions, 88th Cong., 2nd wess,, May 28 and August J0, 

1964, serial uM ocushigHor0A; United States ae 

nc? Office, 1964 IEEE ond Dalon, Or panza tionel 
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PU. s., Cong Ecc of Represes'tatives, Committee 
Einteriox and Jnsu!ipr Affairs, A Le © on) } eyo ior: 
ESJ and Jusular Affairs, Hearings on Antarctica Lesisla- 
EEOn--1961, 87th Consg., Jst sess., a 1961, Ser- 
EN No uu (Washington: United States Goveranent Printing 
mence, 1962), pp. 59-60, 
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: A : NE, 
ER Center in Melbourne, Australis. 
unrEnictew 5tates offcred to losn the abandoned sta- 


IF 


Mons, along with most of their equipment, to any nation 
Srenations which would undertake to maintain and support 
miei and agree to allow American scicntists to conduct re- 
search there. These terms were accepted by Australia and 
Argentina with regard to Wilkes amus SVOUC Stations re= 
Bpectively, and these nations were granted custody in Feb- 


Buary, 1959,° An interesting Imeal problem developed With 


mepard to the manner in which fhe United States could trans- 


a) 


Meal estate in two locations where it recognized no 


merisdiction but where the two recipients respectively 
elaimed sovereignty. A solution was reeched when the 
claimants agrecd to sign sinple receipts stating that they 
Moaerece€ivea Such property and equipment and would return 
it on demand.® 

reno xsacilitate its logistic effort in Antarc- 
mica, the United States Ssıened an agrteñont with New Zea- 


EN Heccmbcr 24, 1958, Under its terns, the United 





4U. S., Depertmont of State, United States CY end 
international Cooperation in Antarctica (Weshinpton: United 
Peates Governnent Printing ULLOA" 904. p. 8. 


"House Torritorial and Insular Affairs Subconnit wo, 
mearengs on Anterctica Legislat ene cg MOI. p. 60, anu j| 
EU Snizationat Developnents," v. 27. 
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Cdater, porcanosdtronai Developments,” p. 27. 
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Mates Was permitted to establish an operational headquar- 


ters and advanced síaging base for the Antarctic in New 


Mad in return for the provision of logistic services 


n 


ES far a 


MO crtober 18, 41960, this agreement was ext 


possible" for New Zealand Antarctic operations,” 


ema cod ton Tensa 


MO ce for the full period during which United States 


EN onnel, ships, and aircraft continue in future to be 


E sed in New Zealand In connection with Uni 


tions in Antarctica," ? 


The three United States Antarctic rese 


lisa States operas 


Hen Stations 


Seewhich operations would continue were Amundsen-Scott at 


Mer South Pole, Byrd in Marie Byrd Land, and Hallett, which 


Mould continue to be operated jointly with Nev Zealand. 


Eo: these stations was located within 


Ee nain staging and supply bese at MeMurdo 


turn, was located 2,200 miles fron what 
EHuced headauarters at Christchurch, New 


fei mehese Antarctic stations had becn 


e 
O 


Meine IGY and designed for temporary use, 


MES.) Pepartment of State, "Operat 
mexrcement of 24 
ez Jnternetional] Asrcements (5 ashington: 


EIR cR, 


Government Printing ee 58), Mole 95 


E s. 


EE Ornsont Printing Office, 1961), Vol. 2, 
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Zeeland, 
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and the first 
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Mamen, as Stake, “Operations 

mexcement of 18 October 12960," Unit ed SS 

Other International Any csments (Washington: 
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E c:rfic tusk facing theo Navy in the field vas their re- 
EM Utation and, in some cases, complete reconstruction. 
E o desired verc the installation of improved aids to 
merial navigation and the construction of airstrips at the 
land Stations to climinate the need for airdrops, 
Mitch had Frequently caused damage to equipment, The tran- 
Sition to permanent Antarctic facilities commenced in the 
ENDE: 1959 with Operation Deep Freeze 60 under Rear Ad- 
mere David M., Tyree, whe had succeeded to the positions 
commander, United States Naval Support Force, Antarctica 
Mo Oiticer-ineCharse, United States Antarctic Prograns 
Moe tne retirement of Admirel Dufek the preceding April.” 

deve Navy had meanwhile become interested in the small 
EUcbear rcactors being developed by the Army to generate 


10 


Baker for bases in isolated regions. TVG S CMO uc Lear 


power in the Antarctic appeared to offer inmediate savings 
Meeereconventional fuels, the cost of transporting which 


Eu usd 60 percent of the expenditures for Antarctic logis- 


EN USupnport, and the Nevy began to prepore a site for a 
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Sy. alone ss, House cl Renresentartidos, Committee 
EUnterior and Insulax Affairs, Subconnittec on Territore» 
jal and Insular Affairs, hear Bing: Oe pere 1262 On- 

ES Seco ly, A IIS serial No, 
(Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 
1962), pp. 2-3. 

== since 1959, the names of the annva) Operations 

NN recze bave corresponded with the fiscal year. 


lO Dater, aa anal DB velapr nis," p. 29. 
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Meactor at Nchurdo Stetion during the 1960-1961 


1 


Sog OTI. 11 


Mere reactor Was delivered to Antarctica in December, 1961, 


achieved criticality on March 4, 1962. 
MIN Were required before the reactor vas 
Mm@emNevy, but it currently (1969) supplies a 


i: 
Ete pover roauired at the base. !^ 


Miso in 1961, the Committee on Polar Res 


Two years of 
doccmecu be 


major portion 


earch of tne 


National Academy of Sciences completed a two-volune study 


Mierong-range Antarctic research objectives. 


The reconnene 


Etrons of the Academy were translated by the National Scie 


ence Foundation into a five-yoer plan for Ania 


En oivung specific locations, personnel, and 


Bas then coordinated with a similar five-year 


Med by the Navy For logistic support.” c 


Pcl uC ans 


Cone ha chi 


plan devel- 


Foundation 


meso undertook to prepare yearly plans for subnission to 


Mmemiavy, Which included the Specific logistic requirements 
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op ecrations during the year in quistion. In the 196]- 
Miss ason the Navy, at the scientists! request, besan 
En truction of à nev ststion at the base of theo Palmer 
Peninsula. Subseouently nened Eishts Station in honor of 
EE Ps nichts, the first Awerican scientist to visit 
E Antarctic, It was designed primarily for high-altitude 


A 


MEN. The station vas evacuated in Novenber, 1965, 
but nay be reoncned, 1^ 

neanwhiloc, a novemont vas progressing within the United 
EE Conse»ess toward the establishment of a separate, 

EE USUI2cÓ agency to assure full responsibility for the 
moom@dingtion of United States plans end programs for the 

ENS XCct2c. This wovement bad conrenccd in 1955, when in 
wetter of appointment es Officer-in-Charge, United 
EN Antarctic Programs, Admiral byrd had been assigned 
eds tional duiy of assistine the Defense Departnent 
Mas velopment of necessary legislative prograns, 2n- 
EU sue? the establishment in concert with the other depart- 
ments of the Bovern»sent of a permanent iunc eg E 


activity. "t> NIC 0 050r To his death, Byrd began 


14 


Meeoenct]e Public Works Coon tico, Report on United Sy anes 
Operations pai arctica, n. 8. 

lS Deputy SM 1: 0 ase to byvrd, Octolhmme 21, 1955, 
Meo, Deparcwent of Defense, Officer-in-Charge, United 
Bros Antarctic Prograns, Ant: Lu cst Lr ninos 


meee ene Of State, United Siates daliecy, pe 15; 
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mo us a} Renort of the Gfticer-in- Chüree : E US 
Euterctic J'rocmedue-rtiscil Vea DS (Mashinocten y Unit "a 
! E. Government Printima Ostice, 1957), n. 12. 
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mo develop plans for an independent executive agency vhich 
Would have fn11l responsibility within the government for 
EU uatters relating to the Antarctic. In such a way, he 
EN d to eliminate the lack of continuity that had plapued 


Eu United States Antarctic effort in the past, 10 


-—- 


I ch 15, 1957, seven days after Byrd's death, the 
Defense Departnent submitted a legislative proposal for 
Meee stablishment of an Antarctic Commission to the Bureau 
he Budget. On April 27, Senator Alexander Wiley of 
Icon sin requested the Defense Department to assist hin 
mir aqrafting a bill which would also create an Antarctic 
ssion, similar in structure to the Atomic Energy Come 
MESS Ton, which would be named after Admiral Byrd. The Dee 
Bent of Defense complied, and the Deputy United States 
EN rcetic Projects Officer, Dr. James E. Mooney, was assigned 
` PS ATIS „7 ro O s 4 
Ene Task of ass Mee Sena Wiley, live <1) Jiao ce eve 
Mme Di-partisan co-sponsorship of 23 senators and was in- 


Np uc9d by Senator Wiley on May 31, 1957. It was then 


red to the Committee on Labor and Public Works, where 
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16Peputy United States Antarctic Projects Officer to 
meniran, House Subconnittee on Territorial and Insuler 
EE UPS. Juno 24, 1260, in House Territorial and Insular 
Metax7s Subcomnittec, Hearings | on Anterctica Lepislation~- 
1960, pp. 50-53. 

IT jjouse Territoriel and Insular Affairs SoDcUuNm) tese, 
Meetings on Deep Freeze 1965-64 Operotions, p. 45. 
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a 
me received no hearings and no further consideration, ?8 

In an attempt to achieve more interest in his bill, 
Enstor Wiley addressed the Sonate on January 27, 1958, 
Expcaling to United States nationalism and fears of Soviet 
encroachment. Dissatisfied with the enphasis on science 
Memecturrent United States Antarctic programs, Wiley listed 
Ew tal concerns other than scientific research: (1) de- 
Bermining the United States position on territorial clains, 


eDi deterring the Soviet Union from gaining control over 





Mecravrecic areas,” (3) capitalizing on mineral deposits 
E strategic values," and (4) maintaining the Drake Pas- 
mage aS an open waterway in case the Panama Canal were de= 
stroyed.?? 

wa days later, Senator Wiley re-introduced his bill. 
Baeaadentical bil) was introduced in the House of Represen- 
Ens on June 30 by Representative Clenent J. Zablocki, 
also of Wisconsin.*9 ‘The bills proposed that a Richard 


EN ud Antercetic Connission beo established in the execu- 


Me department for the folloving purposes: 


MAA acte nem aee e 
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E. S., Gong nal lecord, 85th Cong., 1st sess., 
EN ULOS, pt. © (May 31, 1957), pp. 8130-8135, 


me, S. Congressional Record, 85th Cong., Ast soss., 
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Vol. 104, ptr. (danúary Z7, 1988), pp. 3032-10; 
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Hearings on Anterctica Legisla 'tion--1960, noe po. 
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To provide for continuity and support of study 
Bereich and develogwment o^ proprent* for peecofu 
MS Science, commerce, and other activitids 
natcd LO Antarctica, which shall include, but 
Small not We liwetod to, gathering, @valveting, 
Correlating, and dispersing of information end knove 
Bee obtained ırom exploration, research, and oth- 
er mediums relating to weather, connunications, 
acci. ard oth@r areas o£ information: also to 
Acuna ee Antares activities cnons those agen- 
les ot Che United States B ibt and private 
muera turiohs interested in or concerned directly 

BN EUhcoronotrov. suvancewenri. increase, and dif- 
Nu Of knowledee of the Antwbctic, and to direct 
and administer United States Antarctic prograws 
in the nctional intcrost,?! 


$ 


» 


Specific functions of the proposed Commission would 





EN Uude: — (1) maintaining a depository of records concerne 
EE NUehe Antarctic, (2) conducting expeditions and supervise 


f* 


EN the conduct of expeditions by other government agoncios, 
EU assistinp private expeditions in programs of Antarctic 
Besearch 'when such assistance is in the best interests of 
E United States,” and (4) disseninating information TC- 
meting to the Antarctic. 22 

The Commission vould Derbeacden by 4a Directo? sand) ove 
EEUU Direecors appointed by the President vith the advice 
EN Dconsent of thé Senate, To assist tho Commission, the 
Meesadent would also appoint a Board of Governors of eleven 
Be, four of whon were to be from civilian life and the 


2liiouse Territorial and Insular Affairs Subcomnittes, 
Meetings on Antarctica Lepislation=--1960, p. 2. 
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ENGining Seven to include the Director of the Commission 


Em representatives of the Departments of State, Defense, 
















MIME ree, and the Interior, the National Science Foundetion, 
end the National Acadeny of Sciences, ^? 
On June 13 and 14, 1960, while hearings on the Anterc- 
NN Caty pere being held in the Senate Foreign Relations 
Bommittce, the Subcommittec on Territorial and Insular Af- 
fairs of the Hon e Conni cee on. nter or and Insular Affairs 
meld hearings both on the ZabJocki Pill and on a bill which 
had been introduced by Representative L. Mendel Rivers of 
Bouth Carolina, The latter sought to assign the overall 
Mmesponsibility for Antarctic matters to the Department of 


Defense, 


NE ono ne ahar eher Scere ary or Denise should 
Mumeexsteke and carry out a program to provide for the core 


EN Ut, exponsjon, support, and development of scientific 


and other activities relating to Antarctica. "?^ 


Ehese bills vere opposed by all the executive depart- 
MES end independent agencies which submitted reports on 


M nosed Jegislation, including tho Department of De- 


and ackncies naintained thet 
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eat zu 


owt 
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et 


ense. These depar 
Bent arranpements for the coordination of Antarctic ace 


Pevitics were operating in a satisfactory menner and that 
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EN UU dependent Antarctic commission was unnecessary and 
Bald produce duplication of effort.25 With yr to ale 
Nu crs Bill, it was gcencrally believed Within the United 
Euntes Government that assigning the full responsibility 
for Antarctic prograns to the Defense Department would be 
EE rury to the spirit of the Antarctic Treaty. z Norcover, 
wan dent Eisenhower had recently directed the bureau of 


EU budpet to study tho governmental organization for 





Ensted States Antarctic proorems and, as a result of this 


EE S Nad concurred in the opinion oí the executive depart- 


27 The 


ments. PS cs AC eEn de FSi) prior to 


E ubcomriittee hearinsos; and thua even the Defense Departe 


ment nad reported unfavorably on both bills. With the o 


Mon of the executive brench and the general Jack of 
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25Under ccm Of the Inpmerzior to Chairman, llouss 
Mererior and Insular Affoirs Committee, o O AS. 0 
House o rial and Insular Affairs Subcomrittes, Iu > 
EN on ^utarctico Lerisletion--J960, pn. 5-6; a tage 
Se ET “of State to Chairmen, House Interior and Insular 
rs Committee, June 8, 1960, in LC phage: ASS S > 
Ma General Mdnager, Atomic Energy Commission, to Chaay- 
mem, Mouse Interior and Insvler Affeirs Comma at ce, June; 
ME NDA des Te 7; end GonesWwal Counsel, Department of 

Jefense, chi gen, House Inierior and Insular Affairs 

Eee UI o 71960, 2m lbid, spp. Ve), 

20Sca, Pies eee KS re tant Genergl Manager, Ateric 
Berry Commission, to an, ons cop ere Insular 
Nurs Conmittre, June 7, 1960, in lbid., pe 7. 

¿General CONS IM spent of Defonsc, to Chairman, 
See Interior end Insular Affairs Comnittee, June 13, 1969, 
EN d., p. 9. 
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Enterest in the matter on the part of Congress, no further 
Meron was taken on the proposed legislation. 

BN cust 13, 3960, "Ehe Director of the Bureau of the 
Eudret, Maurice II. Stans, sent a ee. tO the heads of 
the executive departments and independent agencios with 
mests in Antarctica. On the basis of the study ap- 
EE cU caflier by the President, the circular formally 
Mmesigned responsibilities and established general policics 
Er the planning and conduct of United States Antarctic 
MOE rTems jn the post-16Y years, 


Science 
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In the Budget Burcau circular, the 


Moundation was authorized to assume the "principal coorcin- 


Bene and management role in the development and carrying 


en integrated United States scientific program for 


Antarctica. "28 Verte the Internationa) Gcophysii Year, 
EE wSsponszbility had beon vested ¿in the Nations] Acadery 


a 


MS ciences and its United States National Comnittee for 


Meloy for the reason That the Academy was the United 


© 


Bes nenber body of the International Council of Scien- 
Ec Unions, under whose auspices the 16Y had been cone 


Bucted, Thé Academy had a purely advisory role within the 


United States Government, however, and wes not equipped 
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28Rureau of the Poet Crrculerm No. A-51, August 3, 
moo, in louse Territorial and Insular Affairs Subconnmit-« 
Bec, ‘Weerines on Antarctica legislatiou--156], n. 17. 
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Manage programs that were now primarily unilateral and 






















EE UILIKelJy pernanent. The National Science Foundation, 

EN Uc other hand, had been previously euthorized by lav 
ME Orm functions which made it admirably suited to act 
Meche coordinating body for United States Antarctic pro- 
ES on a continuing basis. These functions included: 

EEUU tiatino cud supporting basic scientific research, 
EN Coordinating its research programs with those of other 
Mevernment agencies, and (3) cooperating jn multinational 
eae 

Mmeasearch proprams. 

Serer fovernment agencies with anterests in Antarctic 
NS NS vere requested to assist the National Science Foun- 
MELON by appointing representatives to an Antarctic advi- 
MES committee and by informins both the Foundetion end 

Ene Defense Department of any proposels for inclusion In 
E CUusted States program, The participation ef the United 
Bes in multinational prosrams was also to be arranged 
and EE iue by he Foundation, 1n consultation with 
Ehe E nent DISSE T32281ly. the Foundation vas di- 
Mected to “serve us the clearinghouse and source of infor- 
mation regard Pre omc eence sud location o Antarctic 


records," 7? 
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Werne bedret Burcau directive, the Departhent of 
Merense retained the respon nsibility for planning and con~ 
Bang operations in support of Antarctic programs, The 
meem@ander, United States Naval Support Force, Antarctica, 
@eeinued to serve as the scnior United States representa- 
E CDU Anterctica and vas charged with “determining the 
Measitbility of, and insuring the success and safety of, 
Antarctic operations while making all reasonable efforts 
MO rovide the support necessary to fulfsil the objectives 


Srethe Antarctic programs," 54 


) 


m Operations Coordinating Board continued to exer- 
che ultimate responsibility for coordinating the "toe 


Bey of Antarctic activities" and revicwing the annual 


oe 


Nus for Antarctic operations. ikevibmcoebary equi 


Memes tor future Antarctic programs vould be planned end 
Mepeescnted before Congress by the National Science Foun- 


Bon, Which Was authorized to allocate funds to govern- 


Ment agencies end award grants and contracts to private 
EN ucvcutions for the conduct of Antarctic research, Lo- 


Bistic support continued to be funded by the Department 
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Er Defense. 
Duc subsequent request of the National Science 
Foundation, the Connittee on Polar Research of the Nation- 

EmAcademny of Scionces undertook the task of advising the 
Mir dation of the views of the scientific community regard- 
Mme the content of Antarctic rese earch. 34 

etre prucry 19, 1961, the Operations Coordinating 

Meerd and its Antarctic Working Group were abolished by 
E urive Order in the general reforn of the National See 
NFS ty Council conducted by the Kennedy Administration. 
Mer Council, with its various boards, staffs, end interde- 
Meremental comnittecs, had eppdrently becone extremely 
Mimbeysone by 12961, and President Kennedy wished to obtain 
MED tcr dcve] of compactness end flexibility in both the 
5 


. . C 
Mounc:) and its attendant machinery." 


Een sipnine the order abolishing the Operations Co- 
Mecagiating Roard, President Kennedy stated that the State 


Bepartment would henceforth coordinate the efforts of the 
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SSBureau of the Budget Circular a A=5l, Ausust 3, 
EE n House Territoris] and Insular Affairs Subcommite 
ENS hearings on Antarctica TITTEN pp. 17-15. 
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1965), pp. 209-210. 
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United States in relation to a particular country or orea, 29 
Subsequently directed to assume the responsibility for over- 
coordination of United Stetes activities in the Antarc- 

Meme the Stato Department created a Special Assistantship 
ME Antarctica in the Purceu of Internetional Organization 
Bars. Appointed to this position was George H. Owen, 
EN 2d sorved as an alternate United States representative 
Mothe Treaty Conference. This marked the first time in 
Eued States history that the Department of State had as- 
EN dg the responsibility for Antarctóc affairs as other 
men a temporary or a collateral duty. 

estate Department also eswwblashed sn interagency 
Mervarctic Coordinating Group’ to accord other interested 
e ent agencies 2 voice in matters pertaining io the 
man etic. The Group wes composed of representatives of 
E »artnmeuts of State, Defense, Commerce, and the Inter- 
E cond commenced weekly, informa] meetincs under the choir- 


Menship of Special Assistant Owen on March 3, Loot 
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SOStatement of the President Upon Signing Orders Abol- 
EE che Operations Coordinating Board, February 19, 
B in Public Lepoxesei *hioPresidents of the ni ted 
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Governnont Printinn Oifice, 1962), p. 104. 


S House Territorial end Insular Affairs Subecimitiee, 
Hsaxings on Antarctica Legis. latiou--J901, p. 38. 
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read, Gifice of Antarctia Programs, National Scicnce 
ME won to De. J. L. Taylor, Consubtent on Territorial 
EUrairs, House Interior and Iusuii* Das GConWngtitec, s6p- 
Mee? 145 1961, and September 25, 1961, in Jbid., pp. 51- 
p2. 
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Moria members Oi the House of Representatives re« 


















Mea concerned, however, with the need for more forme) 

EE nsenunents for the coordination of United States activi- 
Bein the Antarctic and were also beconing fearful that 
Meenanteyrests of the United States were not being adequatc- 
ENEOonsidered under the Antarctic Trecty. In hopes of cor- 
ne these clleged deficiencies, Representative Zablocki 
memerimrouncec his Richard E. Byrd Antarctic Commission bill 
Emthe Lighty-serenth Congress. 

Hearings on the Zablocki Bil] were again held by the 
Mco mmittec on Territorial and Insular Affairs on August 24 
EM 01961. Included in these hearings were three other 
EN all identical to that of Representative Zablochi, 
meen had been introduced respectively by Representatives 
meee N. Aspinall] of Colorado, the chairmen of the Interior 
EE Unsular Affairs Committee, John P. Saylor of Pennsyl- 
Era. the ranking ninority member of the connittoee, end 
Eco. W. O'Brien of Now York, thc chairmen of tho subconnit- 
fee.” 
Mier gman Aspinall recognized the existence of a juTis- 
Emctoonal question within Congress over natters pertaining 
EN Antarctic end, as the House Comaittceo on Interstate 


Em toreign Commerce had done in its report on the JGY in 
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3 "House Territovial and Insular Affairs Subeommittce, 
Bearinpes on Antarctica hegislation--1961, p. 1. 
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19568, presented a staeklent in justificetion of tho iner- 
maken by his committee. lle maintained that thc Inter- 
Eua Instiar Affeirs Committee possessed "some juriéídic- 
NN over Antarctic matters net only because the Unitcd 
Bes exercised jurisdiction over Antarctic installations 
EN uIso because the American public vas generally inter- 
ested in such natters.^? 


Memory both jn favor of and xn opposition to the 


meoposcd legislation ves nore specific and more heated than 


Bad been in the hearings of the year before. The posi- 
Bon or the executive departments and independent agencics 


merceremained that present arransenents for the coordination 

Na retic programs were operating in 2s satisfactory man- 

End that an Antarctic commiSsSion was tnerefore unneces- 
4) 


EE 0 Even if such 2 commission were established, it was 


Mea Defore tie Subcormittcees, interdenvartmental coordina- 


Mr Ee 7 
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AlAssistont scuro the Inter30xY to. Cheirhan, 
E cinTerior and Insuler Affairs Comnittec, August p 
mol, in Pewee rs Sistant Secretary of State to 
Bieadrmen, House Interior and Insular Affairs Gonmittec, 
EN i7, 1961, in Jbad., pp. 5-6; Acting Secretary of 
Commerce to Chai irnan, Hause Interior and Insuler Affairs 
mommattec, August 23, 196], in Ibid. , pp. GS General 
Counsel, Dont of Defense, te Chairman, Hovse Inter- 
MO and Insular Affairs Conmitíee, August 10, 1961, in 
mode, pp. 7-8; end Director, Netional Scienge Foundatien, 
MeecChiairnaen, House Interior end Insular Affairs Committees, 
Meo 2S, 1961, in Ibid., pp. 9-10. 
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Bon would Still be required. Specifically, the State De- 
EUiment spokesman, Special Assistant for Antarctica Owen, 


ties involving felations with 


p 


Maintained that any activ 
crx netions would have to remain under the guidance of 
the State Departnent.“? Rear Admiral Tyree expressed the 
Meer belief held by the Navy with regard to its role 
an logistic support, ^? 

EU CEcxocutive departments also asrecd that the pri- 
Mery American activity in the Antarctic for the foreseeable 
aure would be the collection of scientific data and that 
BremcoOrcdination of specific Antarctic prograns should 
EUM fore continue to bc effected by tho Nationzl Science 


EN UStion, Regarding these scientific activities, Dr. 


sor Amante Research 


mie 
-< 


EN: P. Crary, the Chier Scient 


c5 


3 


Memes OF the Foundation, stated, “I have seen no lack 
EN ordonation nor have I heard the scientists express 


any lack of coordination,"^^ Dr. Crary also expressed the 


N 
tate 


Mmemrcation's belief that the creation of new administrative 
Mi enis could he detrimental to the present success- 


ful effort,49 
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Hearings on Antarctica Leégislation-==1961, p. 26. 
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HcOecsecutove departments and independent adcncieor 
Smee specifically opposed to the centralization of Antarc- 
Bee data as cnvisaged by the propesed commission. They 
Beare ved thet in most cases data from the Antarctic was 
meaningless unless combined with information obtained in 
Mareas and that fo replace the ‘clearinghousc® func- 
mom exercised by the National Science Foundation with a 
Central repository would therefore result in duplication 
EN (ort. ihe Department of Commerce, in particula) 
Magntained that its Weather Bureau should retain the respone 


ey for all meteofolop)cal data, es should its Coast 
mia Geocetic Survey with regard to data reletins to tides 
Eersmology, and pconagnetisn, 44 

E no in favor of his bill, Representative Saylor 
EU ci2ed the haphazard manner in which he believed Ant- 
Bcc operations were being coordinated, He maintained, 
Nation, that the United States should anticipate de- 
velopnents in the Antarctic that might cause a shift in 
ers rom scientific goals to those connected with po- 
meal, economic, or defense interests by creating an 


mhich could plan for all eventualities., He accused 


M onents of the Antarctic Commission of "empire bvild- 


A P 


A6Actingy Secretary of Commerce to Chairman, House In- 
MENO and insular Affairs Committee, August 25, 1961, in 
House BegrieMorial and dp Affeirs Subcommittec, Hear- 
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ing" within their 25 agencies, 47 and thure "^Cccusciton VAS Sup- 





Bei by Counittee Chairman Aspinall. LS 

Peprescnvative Saylor and other proponents of the Ant- 
Merc Commission indicated a lack of knowledse reeardine 
EU current poverssental organization for Antarctic activi- 
MS and secred to be under the impression that the Natien- 
EE c)ence Foundation wes the cooxrdinsating agency for the 
MTS ty Of United States Antarctic prograns rather then 
EE nv those relatins to science. Representative Zablachki 
Bent onc step further and stated that no agency had been 
End orized or directed to coordinate the American effort. 
in the Antarctic.^? In Poet oe ver eher responsibility 
Bench overall coordination had been specifically assigned 
Be Depaztneni of State following the abolishment of 
Mmremopcrations Coordinating Board. Whether This responsi- 
Eu Should have heen so assigned or wes being exercised 
Meeeeearvyely LS another question cntirely. 

Metisse appeared thai dissutisfection vith the enphas 
EE science in The Antarctic Treaty ves an important 
EE behind the proposed Jegisletion. Certain congross- 


MOS only maintcined thet the United States shovld 
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Meeacipate a shift to other than scientific poals in the 
Meee rctic but scened to believe that an Antarctic comnis- 
mon could sonehow promote that shift. Representative 
Mock? Stated that it was precisely this concern over 


mime ireaty which had lec him to intreduce his bill in the 


e de 5 N = La . A z 
mirst place, REP Reson corm Saylorsceherecteri2ed tie 


tt 


E uU aS a “sacrifice on the altar of State Department 


Be areney" and expressed the doubt that supporters of the 


Ereaety could be considered "red-blooded Anericans,"?1 


E cespecifically, Heprosentative Saylor stated to Mr. 


Oven: 


Pe yOu ave (ene eS corcswit of thal trees 
| oushsvesrakon thY5 country, your Countryrakd 
mine, the country that has done more explorino, 
spent more money, and cone more work in finding 
ias don there than all the rest of the 
no emdceLOCe Ne r-=-you haye handcuffed The Defense 
Deusrtment so Micy cannot use it for any defense 
experinents whetsoever.>? 


EMEN c. the onijv "defense experinents" prohibited 


ie 


E 


he Treaty vere those related to weaponry. In ad 
Mom the failure of the Treaty to concern itself with eco- 


MMC development did not mean that the United States was 
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Olouse Territorial end Insular Affairs Subcomnitteo, 
e On Antarctica Lesislation=-1961, p. )1. 
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EE cunrinp from activities in that regard, Merton Pomeranz, 
mre Assistant for International Activities of the Interior 
Eosrüewment's Technical Review Staff, informed the subcon- 
Meee that the Interior Departnent's Bureau of Nines and 
BeovOgical Survey were preparing to conduct scientific 
dies in the Antarctic with a view toward the future ecos» 


momic development of the region,?? 


As had occurred tn 1960, the Antarctic Commission 
II NVexoe never voted out of committee. Identical bills 
mere agein introduced in 1963 by Representetive Zablocki, 
Bor, and Craig Hosmer of California and in 1965 by the 
meme three congressmen and also by Representative Rogers 
uv Morton of MaryJend, These bills received no formal 
Marines but were the subject of testimony in hearings on 
meme vy'S Operations Deep Freeze on various dates in 1964 
and 1965.°° The objections of the executive Gepartments 


and the National Science Foundation have remained unchanged 


rohe present time (1969), and no further proposals 
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"House Territorial and Insular Affairs SUD GO MHI tice, 
Hearings on Antarctica pcxdsistion--199]1. pp. 44-45, 
E. Doy MERC lumus ce o1 Representatives, Committee 

Momence rior and Insular Affairs, Subconnittec on Territor- 

Band Insular Affairs, Hearings on mi m 1965 Operae 
tions, 89th Cong., yc sess. April 12-13, Mey 0-7, and —— 

June 15, 1965, Serial No. 6 (Washington: Unite 
Government e Office, 1965): und House Territori 
and Insular Affairs MM Heayines on Neep Freoze 
Ma Gs Operations, EMEN E o 
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Meche CSteblishment of au Anterctie commission havc roc- 
Beaved official consideration, 
: 


Pemaraiess of the advanutares or disadvantarcs of 


«> 


yn 
Meeerctic commission, Which will be discussed in the con- 
Meee chapter, the congressional criticism of tho nature 
of the coordination being effected by the State Departmert 
EMEN ort unvarranted. Prior to 1961, the Operations Coor- 
Exuatine Board had promulgeted annual statements of Antarce 
Brempolicy and broad guidelines for Antarctic operations, 
NO ractice had not beén followed by the State Departrent 
Ene coordination of specific prograns had accordingly 
Moen made nore difficult. ”” inus dee OC cirecticn could 
EN c allovieted by tho State Depertnont's interegency 
Euteo, which involved informal nectings arnong relative- 
EUDu-lovcl personnel. 

Tipe need for inprevements in the coordination of Ante 
ME programs end, undoubtedly, the desire to avoid fur- 
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MET ticisi from Congress lea to disci 
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‚on Delcıober, 


E nong the Assistant Secretary of State for Interna- 
memes Orgeanization Affetrs, Harlan Cleveland, the Assise 


EE -ccerotary o; Defense for International Security Af- 


fee JOnn T. McNaughton, end Directory Leland J. Haworth 
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Ee National Science Foundation. After consulting vith 
BEEN  srtve5nts of Commerce and the Interior, the three of- 
EE Is decided to form an ‘Antarctic Policy Croup,' con- 
pe XOU GNE wf oversJl policy 
Momence higher Than that currently being afforded. The 
E oulod have a permanent nature, and the State Depart- 
ent menber would ací as its chairman. Oma aa ELO. 1965, 
NEU decision vas epproved by President Johnson, vho charged 
EE oup vith guiding United States Antarctic policy and 
EE p in the development of United States Antarctic 
prograns,.?/ 

ED tsrotic Policy Group wes essigned specific fre- 
ES Ub3ilifjes similar to tbose hold by the Opcretions Co- 
Eu cucine board four ysars cäarlier. These ınclucec: 


Mmm ruvsiating United Stafes Antaretd> policies, (7) e 


“A 
4 


* 


Being puicelines for Antaretic activitjas, and (3) re- 
Ene and epprovi)nr plans for specific United States pro- 


EEUU jho Jnterofency cornittee estoblished in 1961 re- 


Apos ce Toa, Fe inue Pe ee) eer ree eer Oe” 


Bren ing iaa by tre HonoposbISM ilerlen Clevelrnd, 
Mt Secretory of State for Irternmdtionol Orpeni ze 
Geers, beiore the Horse Subcommittee on Territorial end 
EN Afíazys, April 12, 1965, minco., Edvard Ginn Libra- 
BExNotcher Schov3 of Lav-^dnd Diplomacy, p. 11. 
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>TStatenent pui bresdent mer ponse To 
EL bv ghe Antarctic Policy Group, May J, 196 
eee apers of the Presidents of the United States: | vndon 
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EE Uo» existenco to afford a forum for the discussion 
ENpolicy at a Jover level." The State Departuent abol- 
Meera the Special Assistantship for Antarctica, however, 
and the responsibility for Antarctic matters agein became 
mecosiateral duty within the Bureau of International Organi- 
ion Affairs, 

To facilitate the new arwangements, the Defense De- 
partment abolished the position of Officer-in-Charge, 
red States Antarctic Programs on April 22, 1965. Duties 


C 


Eus office relating to the coordination of Antarctic 
Merivities bctween the Defense Depertnent and other agcn- 


fea werc transferred to a newly-created Special Assistant- 


Bor Antarctic Matters in the Office of the Assistant 
e 59 


Meta ry of Defense for Jnternational Security Affairs. 


No further chenges have been made in the zarrangcnents 


a 
a 
> 


Within the Unitea States Government $ Antec tic activi- 
Meth the exception of the above changes occasioned 
Meeeene abolishment of the Operations Coordinating Board 
he Later creation of the Antarctic Policy Group, the 
Budget Bureau Circular of 1560 remains at present (1969) 


HU Norranjizational directivo for the formulation and coor- 


ENNetion of United States Antarctic policics and programs. 





OStaterent of Assistant Der era state Tor lnter- 
national Organizetion A ffoi DEMNM 55. mJnso., pp. 
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I uunsitod States s conducting field opcratiens in 
the Antarctic in 1969 in accordsaco with wis Second tiy ce 
Seem plan of the National Science Foundation. Submitted 
EEG and Yeissucd in an updated version in 1966, it de- 
Memes aS 2 priucipel objective the exploration of the 40 
EN cut of thc Antarctic Continent that remains relativc- 
EBUnknovn. The plan elso calls for a major effort on the 
Euer Peninsula, vhich is particularly important to the 
Ewuces of geology end biology as both an extension of 


the Andes Mounteins an 


LEN 


|i Chee ree On Ot ec tica most proe 
Meee an plant and aninal life. During this five-year per- 
Ehe reseerch to be conducted iu Antarctica involves 
Enni major scientific disciplines: biology, cartoprephy, 
EMO slactology, carth geophysics, which includes seis» 
O and studies of gravity and mapnetisnm, meteorology, 


Seeanorrenhy, and upper atmosphere physic an 


A 


EN ciluitote the scientific ocjjortoon the Palner Pens 
insula, Palmer Station was constructed on Anvers Island dur- 
MENO 1964-1265 sezson. A sixth pernenent United States 
IE tic Station, Platcau, vas constructdd during the Ant- 


mere sunner of 1965-1966 on the polar plateau, some 600 
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miles beyond the Pole from Melurdo Sound, 9! 


Meet significance to the SO seen tifico acti]: 
Br can be conducted in the Antarctic has been the 
EE on in Antarctic air transport effected by the 
ES cu States Navy and Air Forcë. In the past, a roscarch- 
EN us forcod to arrive in Antarctica in the austral sun- 
ner, spend the winter at a station, and then commence his 
Bes ine following spring. His period of effective 
Work was further limited by the time involved in surface 
wave] to the specific region in which he wished to cone 
duct his research. Scientists thus had to spend over a 
meer away from their homo institutions in order to carry 
Meee Ex Weeks of research. Now a researcher can be flown 


oe 


Merectiy to and from the Atitarctic ar@a of interest in one 
season. °? 

Mee *nunber of researchers involved in Antarctic pro- 
Binder ihe auspices of tho Hational Science Foundation 
Iles sancixcesed from 109 in 1960-1961 to 220 in 1967-1968. 
Ne latter total, 61 percent were affiliated with uni- 
es, Y percent represented private research insti- 


Bons, and 21 percent vere engaged in projects on behalf 


‘Then US OF 


" 


APO ve rahent agencies, which included the Depas 


615 Senate Public Works Committee, Report on United States 
Operations mo Mea cticu, De 3 
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Mmegmerce, the Interior, the Army, end thc Air Force, and 
BN XNscional Acroneutics and Space Administration. The 
meoniaining five percent was composed of eleven administra- 
tors representing cither the National Science Foundation 
the National Academy of Sciences. Not included in these 
Mees are the various scientific projects conducted by 
the Navy in conjunction with its Operations Deep Freeze, 95 

ED Onaituros for United States Antarctic prograns 
Nave increased correspondingly during tho seven-ycar per- 
NNUS In fiscal year 1961, the National Science Foundation 
awarded prants for Antarctic research totaling $5,460,820, 


@osum which exceeded by over $400,000 the anount awarded 


Me 


E NUch Xeseareh during the entire IGY. In the same {i 
EN euo, the Navy's direct expenditures for Antarctic 
Euust)c Support totaled $16,265,000--an increase of ap- 
Meereatccly SO percent over the average cost ef the Opera- 
SDE Ep Freeze related to IGY programs. In fiscal yoer 
1962, the budget Ot Sth CO INEA cc o Antarctica, 
Beery to $11,164,000. With the completion of the major 
Eo E the postelGY reconstruction, however, this level 
of support elloved the National Science Foundation to in- 


END Pts granis for Antarctic research to a total of 
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Semele 14, 1962, Rear Adminrel Vyr@e, the commander 
Naval Support Force, Antarctica, submitted a budsct 
EE uM c for fiscal year 1264 calling for expenditures of 
MO million, to include a new icebreaker and several air- 
Eu Jie Chief of Naval Operations appraved for planning 
Ios es a budzet of $38 million and informed Admiral Tyree 
ED ue aircraft and icebreaker would be obtained throuch 
Es Prograns. In later budget reviews, this sun became 
eed to $25.8 million. On Decenber 17, 1962, the Chief 
EM 2! Operations promulpatod the final docision of the 
E t:23ry of Defense to establish @ limit of $20 million 
ENt expenditures o£ Deep Freeze 64. the Nouse Svbcan- 
meee on Department of Defense Expenditures subsequently 
M naed a further reduction of $.5 million in the Deep 
Eur budcet, and Admiral Tyree's final budget estimate 
for fiscal ycar 1964 was $19.5 million.© 

Pe linit To the budget of the Nevel Suvport Force 
Mat nocd in existence up to the present (1969). It 
MN Po ved subject to some adjustment, hovover, and oxpen- 
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O4tor the record of OC eet tere ec tion with 
EN o States Aiiaarctic proprons, see U, S., National Sc 
Em oundotion, An»us! Report (Veshineton: United Stat 
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eni Printing Office) for the fiscel yegr in quest 
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ditures fox sone fiscal years have approachcd $20 million, °° 
E usnuch as tho amount of scientific resezxch that can be 
E Uctod in the Antarctid depends roughly on thd level 
ENUcIustic support afforded by the Navy, expenditurcs by 


NuUESNStional Science Foundation, for Antarctic programs have 


ke 


Mmemeancd stable at approximately $8 million per ycar sincc 
Both the Foundation and the Navy appear satisfied 
Mere the current US Oi Anzarertic en ch actiiities, 
memei cher is calling for any significant Increase in ex- 
penditures. 7 
Moe of the coneressmen metes carlacr to acnieme 
Mal change in citlcr the organizational arrangenents 
Nc retiíic operations or the nature of current Antarc- 
EN Diicy can boe attributed to the degrees vcf success ene 
E by thos® arrangements and thet policy during the years 
Ehe sipning of the Antarctic Treaty. Little reel 
Sa reecnent existed anong the majority of the members of 
EN NCxcceutivs anc Jecisiative DYCheitee vO tc United SiS 
Mmovyernment with tre following sentiments, expressea by the 
Bent Secrctary of Stete for Internaticnal Organization 


Peers, Haylen C)cvelend, in 1965: 


Be Oat wat aA e 
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aña Ciriciently. The relations AWons tl® agencica 
tvoeived are oc: the lines of yespoesibility are 
mE p. rhe Jordasship 05 bDOth the support force 
and the Ene dt proceann Gsm wxcellont hande. 
Internatıionally, the P3 ogran n lueeth verv Jittle 


natıongl rivalry; politics is at a remayrkhoble nini- 
mun, 


- 
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When Congress finds»a Government activity that 
worLs z5 wcll as the Antarctic Program does, i9 is 
E e * ` . e * 3 
ome not Tor Feerernizineg Dut gor rejoicing. Oë 
An importent factor in these successes has been the 
Bey of the parties to the Antarctic Treaty to reach 
Euer agrcement at mectings of consultation during the 


EE Jt had becn stipulated jin the Treaty that the 


Ex such neeting would be convened in Canberra within 


b 


two months efter the Treaty had entered jnto forc2.0?9 In 
EM  nfjuec, however, 37 sjnterin consul Wadive roctings 
EN Jg in Eashinpton anoneg representatives of the sig- 
Memes, At these nectings, specific procedures vore 
Seemed to assist the fulfillment of the terns of the 
Pee rec ayding scientific coonesratyon in general and ine 
Secomence or dita in particular, O All the recommendations 
EN d b* both the interim end the Jornal consultative 
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Ms ave receivod the subsequent approval of the Con- 
Eracung lovers and have entered into force among them in 
Eor dance with Article 9 of the Treaty. 


Eu iegstes to the interim neetamm af July 19, 1960, 


+! 


mecommendaed to their respective governments thet the Spe- 
Sma Committee cu Antarctic Research, which had been formed 
ME Intornational Council of Scientific Unions in 1957, 


be encouraged to continue te act as the international ade 


ViSOry and coordinating body for Antarctic research pro- 
Beans, 7? has enabled the meetings of consultation under 


EUN nt3arctic Treaty to concern tThenstlves primarily with 
Et cal and administrative matters, To Feflect its per- 


Euuence, SCAR subsequently chanpoóo its name fron Special 


to Scientific Committee on Antarctic Resezazrch and extende 


E a of conccorn to include other then the geophysical 


sciences.’ As a Weber of the ICSU, «he National Acedemy 


EN uences reprcsonts the United States at the annual nect- 
EROE SCAR and informs the Katlonal Science Foundation 


En SCAR reconunondations pertinent to United States Ant- 


73 m 
Erotic programs. Lake tic xmRolucsons af its pr@decessor, 
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Department of State, United States Policy, p. ll. 
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2 John Ponco gban, Jre Interne Scientific Coopera- 
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meen The Antarctic (New York:  Amer»esn Universitics 
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Mn caos Decp Freeze 1963.6% Operations, p. 97. 
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A Com? te Special de 1'*Annee GCeophyisque Ivwternationale, 
Eocuendations mode by SCAR to the participating notions 
EN 0o force other than as expressions of the wishes of 
Ee sciontific bodies uiless the gevernments concerned 


Be to put those recomnendations into practice. 

st Antarctic Treaty Consultative Moctinp was 
held in Canberra in Ju 19er. Inewuerooetcs Merced upon 
recommendations, the majority of which were designed 
Ey the terms oí the Treaty itself. For cxahple, 
where Article 5 of the Treaty had simply stated that cach 
Eu should informa the oth¢rs of all its cxpeditions, 
Stations, and military personnel] end coulprient in Anterc- 
Pee ncconpbondation 6 of tho First Consultative Mceoting 
med that such information be éxchatged before Novere 
EN U eech year and include such Itens as: (1) namcs, 
ENE nu&bers, descriptions, and armaments of ships, air- 


and other vchicles introduced, (2) itineraries to 


be followed by cxneditions to from. Od within An®Tarctica 
A $ 3 $ 


» 


wu 


ames and ranks of military officers end professional 


(^, 


EM UIstionS$ of scientific personnel, (4) content of scien- 


emer programs, and (5) principle scientific equiprent to 








be used. /4 

Othex reconmendations pertained Bosne exchlanse ox 
ENDE: ic personne], the uw of the World Data Centers, 
Ex pestion wich international orpanizations interested 
EN Urtos5ctic rescerch, tho exchange of data on logistic 
Eus, the protection ox objects of historic interest, 
and the exchanse of “information on the application of nue 
Meer equipient and techniques in the Treaty oret. 

mone, (he recommendations, Row*yer, represented a 
E ent toverd agreonent in entirely nev areas--those o£ 
E Services und conservation. The provision of postal 
werte; in Antarctica had caused disputes on several oc- 
Bee in the past, due to kts relationship to the effoc- 
tuve cdministration deemed necessery to a successful ter: 
meet) Clain. Ft was recommended at Canberra, however, 
Ehe respective roveznnents: 


ISReconmendations of the First Antorctic a Consul- 
ESUYP Meetino, July 10- 12061, 2n Depati mt 08 Sta, 
Bene States Policy, p. 
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ions of The First Antarctic Trea- 
tercan op on April 307 
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EM o7. U, SR Gop wget Of Stal Oy nto cbElCca: WiCasuros 
Purr heresncc FE Praca pies amc DUCES IEkJITDE* Antorc- 
EN eety," Uniged States Trebsties end Other Jut: ubi tionz) 
Agreenents (le ET United States Government ~ ETC 
OL fC, 196%), UBI. 13, nt. 2, pp 2229721557, 


ISRecornendetions ce ibw First Anwerctic Tregiy Consul- 
eee Meeting, July 10-24, 1961, in Departnent Une Cee, 


United States Policy, pp. 32-56. 
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I prokote cooperation aneng expedvtions in 
the Tre REY arcasın Cie euer con ind distribution 
Of mail for expedition momboers; 

PE CAUSE CE OLOT O oppo Poeun eS: for 
forwarding moi] to and fron st: E ue in the Treaty 
arca 

S. “Consult torcthorawe th a ficu to reaching 
m gemen? on furthey practical measures for improv- 
ing postal communications in the Trcaty area.'? 

e conservation of Antarctic resources has an obvious 
zelatıionship to the future economic exploitation of the 
region, reparding which no apreement whetsoecver was thought 
EN 2c the Antarctic Treaty Conference. At the First 
Megemistative Neciting, however, the delegates reconhonded 
BEIUUthcir governnents “recognize the urgent need for kea- 


Mime tO conserve the living resources of the Treety avocat? 


Diuerocasuros of 


tate 


ED EM osult on the establishm;ent of 


Z2) 


es 
mu vrvation. The delegates further veconrnnended thet in the 
uus H tho netjions issue general] rules of conduct on the 
Jines reconmended by SCAR at its necting in Cambridge, 
Peed, yn August, 1960, 

SCAR had recoypmended to the participating nations that 
E usxocnous plant and animal life of the Antarctic should 


E disturbed, destroyed, or injured except for four 


EN UC purposes: (1) to conduct scientific studies, 


Los 
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BEEN Oo tel food fom me and dogs, (5) to ocbWain speci- 


tt 


Mor zoological gardens, and (4) to optain "nr strict- 
eee ted nurlar of spccirdns" for private purposes. ® 


EU ntauined that even the above exceptions should be 


rast there ere no 


(7^ 
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o 
mt 
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Eed only under strict 
Beer of depleting local stocks and that in no case should 
Meeemiions (5) and (4) apply to fur seals. SCAR had also 
Eomaended that the introduction of alien species should 
Memorohibited “except when rigidly Crm Oe as lavage yerard 
EN Ur chances of survivel, capacity of reproduction and 
Mertization by nan," /? Finais SO ended that 


EEUU activities potentially detriscníal to vıld)ıfe be 


usted. Those included the operation of gircr and 


m 
m 
e 
— 
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PS 


emer vehnicics in close proximity to colonics of birds or 
EIN the cdischersc of oil by ships, end allowing dogs to 
ni Teo. 

mone with the other Yecommendations of the First Ant- 
MN Treaty Consultative Meeting, the intlrjiw Mceasures 


EN Ser vation entered Into force on April 30, 1262. io 


meee reement on Measures of conservetlon had been 


MISA 2arons the Parties by the time of the Second Nect- 
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MOS States Policy, p. 35. 
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meee td an Buenos Aires in July, J962; sänd the deldgates 
to that neeting reconmended tbat their governments continue 
Bowconsult con the matter, 90 

Mad sm Fourth Consultative Meetings verg held 
MINS and 1966 in Brussels and Santiago respectively, 
END Brussele ilecting, the delcertes sisned ihe Agsreed 
MeS fer the Conservation of Antarctic Flora and Fauna, 
EE contained virtually the sage rules as the interin 
nomnres based on theo recommendations of SCAR and made any 
NE on to them subiect to prior issuance of a permit 
participating netion. The Asrecd Measures contain 
Wo general restrictions regarding plant life but Pro. bean 
EN the Treaty ärca "the kılling, woundsne, capturins, 


„81 


EN UIestinpg of any native animal or native bird. Per- 


to be issued 


(aa 


NN lowins exceptions to this rule vere 


Bo provide necessary food for men and dogs, for study, 
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SOpecommnendstions of the Second Anteretic Tre 
a ye Mcoetino, July 18828, 1962, in Depertmen 
oan United States Policy, pa 39, 

ee ea Ten: or Hee COM Antarctic Con» 
BENED Uo velMeefsnes sutere®#into force on January 11], 1963, 
ee ey Er ent of Stato, “Fire e T E ures in Fur- 
B wince of yc pias end Ob}. cipro, ihe Antarctic 
mreaty," Uni a States. TIP AS dum e national 
Agreement § ce United Stetes Government Printing 
EE 17964), Vol. 14, pt. 1, pp. 99-105 
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SlAcreed Heasures for the Conservetion of Anterctic 
a and Fauna in "Report of the Third Antarctic E 
Consultative P brusecis,. i964 hs Polar Record 
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Mice tor the colicctinp of specinens,  Perhits vould alo 
memrequzred tor the importation of any non-indiscnous plant 
Ml jife and Were to be granted only for sledge dogs 
MN; domestic animals, domestic plants, and laboratory 


NU Nens. In no case was a pernit to be granted for the 


Isc accorded 


par 


Estron of poultry. The Agreed Measures i 
Metal status to regions of particular biological )npor- 
EDD athin such 'Specially Protected Arcas,'! pexnits 
Would be necessary for the additional activities of collcct- 


ing plants and operating vehicles. 84 


me Agrecd Measures for the Consemmation cf Antarctic 
Bernd Fguna represented a definite coneegsacn by the 
EEESSnt nations. Not only were certain areas of their 
A pleced in a special internationg)] status but also 
resent to permit activitios prohibited by the Agreed 
Measures, both in these areas and throushout Antarctica 


Bemerealiy, had been grentec to all participants. The sove 


een right to enga 


3 


rc jn such Jicensing @ctgvitics had been 
G@earously guarded by the clainants in the past and, like 

tie provision of posted servicos, had cavsed disputes on 
han one occasion, In the United States, permits to 
Bere n activities prohibited by the Agreed Measures arc 
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82Agreed Measures in “Report of the Third Antarctic 
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moswed to researchers by the Natiendl Science Foundation 
m cordance vith gendral guidelines established by the 
Enporctxc Policy Group. 5 

Moa tarctic [rgaty has also fultáalled its purpose 
EM untoerning 2 clinote conducive to international cooper- 
muon in the field. Dear ene me riadisncs 12060. the 
EN CU States hes been involved at one Time or another in 
Mens Of personne] exchenge with each of the cleven oth- 
EN ODtroctingpg Parties. In addition, participants in United 
Bates Antarctic activities have included scientists fron 
Een lon-siscnetory natilons as Austria, Brazil, Canada, 
Memm@ark, the Gerwan Federal Republic, Italy, Lebenon, end 
Semeezeriand. During the 1967-1968 season, for exemple, 
een scientists served either with the expeditions or 
Geeeene Antarctic stations of Japan, Australia, Argentine, 
Pee oOoviet Union, end the United Kingdom., At the sane 


scientists from Belgium, Chile, Norway, South Africa, 


No viet Union, and the Gerran bederal Republic were par- 
ticipating in Anterctic programs under the auspices of the 


: 34 
United States.* 


Pre participating nations have @iso enpaped in various 
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nal of the United Staree, vol. 3, (Uno, Pisce). 
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E ut research proprams, Pop YOU present tife 
EN col the most Significant of these, the International 
eee! Sea Ocoonogrephic Expodation (IUSOE). Inaugurated 


E0967 and scheduled for completion in 1969, the IWSOE 


© 


m Uves the United States icebreaker Gleciecr and the Are 


Gentine iccbreaker Sen Martin in studies of the physical 
EN coloprrcal cnaracteristaics of the icobound central and 
EE on reaches of the Weddell Sea. Except for a small 


amount of data obtained by pre-World War 1 German and Brite 


unknown un to this 


ES 


EN  Deditions, tho region has remaine 


tine, 9? 


Be ficiai United States Observers have conducted two 
mo; inspection in the Antarctic since the entry of the 
EE unco force. The first, during the 1963-1964 Antarc- 
Beamer, involved a total of 10 Anteretic stations be- 
memes tO Argentina, Chile, France, New Zealand, the So- 
Non, end the United Kingdom. With regard to the 
Memeo, the inspection, the observers reported: 


Ai buildings and se et ee ear) a fos nin 
Cire ot) OM VISiTS 


Secepruons were Juswarted of en í 

up ent and scientific insili snis were cxanined 

Mia cient dastgil to gacere im their use amd in 
2 


t é 
rec purpose, Conversatiomem sre held with sv 
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Robert L. Dale, "International Weddell Sea Oceauo- 
ame Expedition: -1968," Antayctóc Journal of the United 
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memes, Vol. 3 (July-August. J968), p. 80. 
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Dior leaders and ky jerome to ascertain Ale 
EUC Oi Ork Pror AAS and acC Vilties in order 
to verify Chet wwweh Antarctic station wos Laine 
Maior peaceful purroses, 20 


Peeni ced Stakes inspection tean found no evidence 
MA tarctóca vas being utiized for other than peaceful 


3 


Moses ond goncluded thar "the activities o 


m 


the stations 
Visited were bcaing conducted in consenance with the Antarc- 
EC Treaty. "$? 

Bering the 1966-1567 season, United States observer: 
Euunceted a second round of inspections, involving Ántere- 
E titions of Argentina, Austreailla, France, Japán, South 
Bea, the Sovict Union, and the United Kingdon. Also 
IEC at this time was the Danish ship Thala Den in 
the process of unloading supplies and equipment at Austrae 


EEUU N:ilkes Stetjon while undtr charter te French and Ause 


nen expeditions. Apain the observers reported: 
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Phere. vas no cyvsdem nee Legs c any Volo 
Do ucosEssthcr the provisio a or Tie Spirat of the 
nci c Trosty. All ihe gusorwecıon OUS ined at 
these stations indicates Antearctiog 1s being used 
solely Sor percoful purnoses,®8 
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SOpeport of United States Observers on e 
Euectic Stádtions, 1964-64 Austral Summer Scason, ain Dee 
ent of State, United States Policy, p. 49, 
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Me Raed States appears to hark bcen sucedssfu)l in 
Beni@vineg the goals Wet it had sousht throush the Antarc- 
Con terence ol 1959. Antarctica retains demilitarized 


S 


BEyscrentific research is being 
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hoo 


throuchout ¢ 6 


ie SCP. Cis. 1 7969, 


v 
we 


nS eet wet Their lov 


Pimearctic cla 


EE ubritish Lottors Patent of 19 
ESL CS aypear to have softened th 


EU. great successcs of the Tre 


muunustxonal veseorch ana 
meresult, the nations involved in 
Eon aro finding themselves abl 


Ber increasing number of coop 


ins 


Sciemetiıte 
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conducted without hindrance 


political tensions over 


coc eL Sinco the ores 

08, and Che clainants <then- 

Clyepestt Ons in tho face 
ty end its prograns of 


data exchange. As 


The teetings of Consul- 


© TO -rcaciasgrceticnt on 
OACI IAS US, 


E United States Mens committed to the policies 
wmmmerresiltied in the Anterctic Treaty and the state cf 
ees that currently exists in Antarctica, and this con- 
Bent vas re-effiriacd on Hay 30, 1965, by President 
Lyndon D. Johnson: 

Dur objective 3n Artarcryer can be Svegarized 
in Sour Very simple sitriemente, he stond ee 
the Antarctic Tragiy and will do everything in our 
Pome; 86 cnsure thet the Auiarctye region will be 


merce Cj peaco raver theme qoe of hostile 
ENUOJGPIaCIOnsc) rivclrsos5. de Siro) y favor Inler- 
nationol coaperstion among Es noucvons which ase 

aci ve in Antarctica; we su pport, seen 211 our res 
SOMO es. SOiecnti ria a in EN ce tees jor Uh et 
exploration end chart M of uM rca, the develop- 
Dom neu methods os sau 05d logistics InN 
DIEM vest rogion, dud tho pon ton of unique 
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jud 34090921 Ju,99 there, binslly. vc En 
noD Ec cese reat propeces of peuceful co- 
operation in Antarcticr will meo resources which 
every nation needs ond every nation can use, 89 


~ 
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89Remarks Following a Mecting with Members of the Ant- 
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Brewtolacy, Group, Muy 20, 1965, in Public Pepbcvrs:  Lyn- 
lx ehnson 4965, Vol, 1, p. 564. 
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meemeres Of thi United Stot2g Governuent hove now bum 


EUcd in unàimvTtierr Sons ar the ántarcile Conti» 
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MS 1 pericd or 15 yoams. Pyiar to the cruisc of the 
Berker Atke in 1954, however, such involvement had been 


wm. mm“ 


EE d to three separate periods, each of only two years 


EN on. Even if the eectivities of private United Stgies 
we etic expeditions ere included, the present period of 
1 ? T } 


Meee uois operations has already surpassed in length the 
Mee dtration of all such operations on the part of the 
Ned States if the vest. 


Buc sporadic mlture of United States 3nvolvenmcni in 
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we 
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NN e rcRie prior to tbe Inteynzticia] Geo 
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Eo traccd Lo a lack of direct and iwWeedanziec 21 
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EN »ceion. Unlike the notions pore d@detively involved 
EU the first half of the twentieth century, the United 
Eos was neither gcogsraphicelly near to Antarctica ndr 

i 


EE cantly engaged in Antarctic fishirg or vheling. 


jad o 


S 


red Stetes was concerned with protecting the rights 


pol 
~ 
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2 
we 
rat 
^o 


EU cessed in Antarctica privarily in orcer to bc 


m 


Merson to share in any future discoveries of value, and 


1 . 


EE O cen, 30 3tsclf, falled tO provace sufficient in- 
Be for the expenditures W@cessary to the continucd 
putenance of a United Stdtes presenec. 


E c oer eg tC Interest: Pp pasas a result of the 


Meer OlOeLCa) advarcencnts of the late 1920's and carly 
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EN und the application of those 2dvadMcos to Antarctica 
EN no358ch os ÁAdnira) byrd. The deBonstroted feasibil3ty 
EN Stu)ned oporatJons in the Antarctic cased military 
MEE CNS ts to begin to consider the possible role of the 
MON in future ormed conflicts. Antarctica was, and rte- 
MOS minimal strezteoic importance, however, dus both 
ELS rcograpbphic location und to the impense costs that 


T> 


Ec bw involved in the establishrent of milatary bases 
NTE continent, Defenso ministries of all nations have 
EN tently preferred to allocate their funds to less cost- 
EN U5cts in regions of greater Interest. Conversely, 

EM "nation bad been willing to vndertele the militari- 
Memeo Ot the Antarciic, the sheer exosnse of the region 
EN O0 with the lack of Suitable landing beaches vould 
EN de 31ts forces extremely difficult to dislodpe,  More- 
Meine existence of hostile aircraft or missile bases in 


BIN erctic could have posed a significant threat to allics 


of the United States in the Southern Herisphere.! The 


C) 
! 


EN otatess Government Therefore felt canstrained to a 
END dononstretions of intexrost in Antarctic& by poton- 
meme hostile powers, such as Japon and Germany in the 
meee 50's and the Seviet Union in 1950, None of these 
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Ben Affairs, Vol. 36 (Octobcr, 3257), p. 103. 
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END ai cerialized, howarer; the Japanese and Sovicts 
re raned Fron any activity on the continent until 
B 6), and Nazi Germany falled io follow up its one ex- 
EE on. AS a conseqvence, the United States vas not pre- 
EE Uu wth ifcsntives for pernonent ÁArtarctic operations. 
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Sntarctic TOSCO 
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American scientists, however, as a result of the work 
EN  - byrd Expeditions of 1928 end 1933; but until the 16Y 
EM »nsatical!ly demonstrated the value of that research, 
ESEN teg States Governnent wes not 3nclined to erent it 
Bent Support. In any event, all formal clains to 


Meme enicy over Antarctic territory hdd bcon sescrtod bv 


EN Uus 'friendly' to tho United States, send none of the 
END S ocvocr offered a sienificart threet to the activities 
EN can scientists. The presence of Unitec States ex- 


Merged ons in regions cluinéd by these nations Was often 
use of diplomatic protests, but none cf the clainants 


EM v5oscd to use harsher measures. 
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PUYOL Son be lithe ie ewes especially 
EUM St durine the period fran 1939 to 1941, According 
EN c report svbmittéd by the State Department in January, 


1939, officiel arti 
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loro oie ican interests 
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E arciica was 
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Bey or: polay aviation, (2) American Intercsts in the 
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Noc and economic Impalicdtiors of Antarctico, (35) the 





21 
Mores boing taken by severgi notions toward cementine 
meer poyar chains, and (4) recent indications of interest 


BEN he Antarctic on the part of Japan ond Germany.? 


ieee, GOuDtT ful ME existence of the above factors 
Meee would have led the cwecutive branch to promote an ofe 
EU expedition to the Antarctic or Conpress to appropri- 
EE "unccessary funds, These säne factors were present 
EM US OCCasions both before and after 1959, and the United 
E Uu never yespended to them with am official Antarctic 
Micron. It would therefore appear that the real fac- 
lx cbehind the 1939 expedition were tne interest of Presi- 
IE U5osevolt in the Antarctic and the ection teken by 
Germany beyond its simple manifestation of interest, Jne 


once the direct German threat had receded, the cone 


Med existence of the factors nentioned by thec State Do. 


rn 


punt vcro not seen by Congress to justify the pernenence 
EN C United States Antarctic Service, particularly during 
NER of rapidly increasing governuüu$ntol ex»pendYfvurcs for 
EMT purposes. 


IU ncxt period of orficial United States operations 


EN Antarctic consisted of the tvo expeditions vhich were 


ce 


Planned and conducted by the Navy in 3946 and 1947 and fi- 


? Acting SOCretr ry 962 9t9t0 Shine WM los to President 
END n D. Roosevelt, File No. 800,014 Auteorctic/1294A, 
EE: 6, 1959, U. S. Nationdi Archives, Dept. of State. 
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need from the Navy's norngl operatige funds. This involve- 
Mad not bccn precipitated by Antarctic interests mon 
EN "o rether by the desire to test nilitary cquipment in 
Bear region where activities would be less likely to 
use an increase of tersions with the Soviet Union. As 
EN cCcurred earlier iu the decede, Antarctic operations 
Were zgain termynated for reasons of economy and internal 
Eees despite the belief held by AdnizrzJ] Byrd and others 
that the mapping operations envisaged for Operation Jliph- 
memes.) could have cstablished predominant American rights 
Seema rtially the entire continent. 

INR ot direct, posusmcesi aneencsve. effected not 
Ee operational involvement ot the United States in 
etica prior to Che International Geophysical Ycar 
Me political ana diplomatic involvement as mell. 
EceDepartment concern with Antarctic affairs existed 
DoPorary bases only, precipitated in cach case by the 
Meetercnce of events cxternally to its ovn policyenaking 
ery., Such events included: (]) acts by cleinant 

Memes which anpcared to threaten United States rights or 
memos tO Antarctica, (2) manifestations of interest in 
Bu tarctic by nations potentially hostile to the United 
EN S. (5) needs for diplonatic arrengements relating to 

E ucUnouct of private Aner)ican ewpoditions, (4) congression- 
Meme asures for action in defense of Anecrican rights in 


Mmemrntcarctic, end (5) conflicts anons other nations over 








Ces 
EN ctic questions, which threatened hawxnmful reptrecus- 
means to other interests of the United States, 
Bere Department officials were @esigned the respon» 
Naty for dealing with the matter at hand on an ae or 


Es ond vere invariably forced to delay any action until 


D 


wy covid be completed on the nature of the interests, 


MANS. possessed by the United States in the matter. 
MN e nonexistence of any permanent organ within the 
Ep Department or elsevhere in the government to maintain 
MeCOMecanuing concern vith developments in Antarctica and 
relation to Anerican interests, each externel event 
Bed 3n the creation of new 2d hoc ¿Yrengevents ord 
Mco mmissionine of new studies. 

fm plankans for the implemen Tagyon oF theseystudics 
Beemernited to the duration of the specific problen that 
EN  nerated the interost in the first place. In the ear- 
Bots, for exumple, the State Department's active con- 
wer the Antarctic terminated once the directi German 
But had receded and the Antaretic Service had ceased 
Ex cons. jin 1950, when American intcrests in the Ant- 


Meee E2saio appeared to be threa 


«> 


nee Ot entradly 
Me nation, the Department accordingly found itself 
ue to take definitive ection. 

EN lsrlyv. the 8éfforts of 1948 toverd obtaining 2 so- 
EU to Autarctic politica] problens, and particularly 


EU problems releted to the Anglo-Argentime-Chi l @2n 
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MS as sputg, cessed once the triparti@ihrarshin aurte- 
Bent had appeared to pronise a lessening of current Tenslons. 
MO solution had in fact beon obtained was discovered 
and 1955, then force was used Jn the Antarctic by 
EU hs Arsgentines and the British. This situstion could 
ES nave. .détoerioruted into open warfare in succeeding 
Eu rs had it not been for the occurrence of a fortuitióus 
=> the International Geophysical Year, which had not 
eee VisSed aS an instrunent of United States policy but 
been initiated by private members of the scientific 
community. 


EIN uccdsses oi both the JGY enc the Astarcetic Treaty 


EN d the effect of obscuring the deficiencies that cxe 
ux» United 5tates Antarcite policy prior to the late 


ENDS Inasmuch as the Treaty, with its provisions for 
access and nonrilitarizgtion, provides the best nose 
EN 3rransenent for the Antarctic fro» the stondpoint 


Bed States interests, the nature of 2511] previous 


EN 


a Antarctic policies oni Tarer ST SELIS PTDS- 


E 


Eus Sta 
BENE dn refTvrospect. Such would be the case, hovever, 
Meee: these policies and activities had been consciously 
EN onsistently designed with such en outcohe as the Trea- 
END UDnd--vhich they most definitely were not. Periods 
BEN sch international arrenpements were promoted alter- 
Memeo both with periods of preparation for the assertion 


EM toric) leise end with periods of connletio jnectivity 


25 

"a cu evapntocoev of an international solutLon were rec- 
Eu by the United States Governnánt an 1939 and, indeed, 
cate Department Goographcer Boggs as early ds 1930. Re- 
Meee tO the lack of immediate, direct interests in the 
AS tic, however, was the reluctance of the United States 
momemece possible harmful repercussions to other relations 
With the claimant nations by applying the pressures necese 
EE in their acceptance to a system of international 
Bois. As late as 1957, Secretary of State Dulles' re- 
EN Unt that a solution to Antarctic prohlems be not such 


in other arcas ine 
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EN o jeopardize United State: 
Bed that the United States was no nore walling to apply 
m sure to the claimants than it had been on previous oc- 
Eos. Fortunately, the same factors that hed assured 

EE nucd United States interest censed the claimants to 
EN hore enencble to international controls. 

On the other hand, a possible formal assertien of a 
eee States claim to Antarctic terfitory never offered 
Pees realistic solution to the problems of the region 
Banner in which United States goals could best be 
END cd. As previous)y stated, the sector in which thce 
United Staies possesses the stronscstebs scs for a clain 
E secs the lezst accessible and Jeast desirable arees 
DS continent. To have included claims to regions which 


cen Sornerly clejred by other nations vonld have in- 


Poe cd Antcrnational controversics doubtlessly more serious 
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EN those feared by the United Stmtes through an insistauce 
upon internationalization. Without predominant rights over 
MN tire region, the United States would have been forccd, 
EM case, to relinquish its claim to tlre right ewig oe 
fees to al] parts of the Antarctic. All of this would 
fee Deen distinctly less advuintaepeous to United States 


m@igeerests than en internetional arrangement puarantceing 


Mere che nonwrtiitarization of the region and the right of 


"€ 


s 


access for pcaceful purposes, Finally, the assertion 
meee United States territorial claim would have provided 
Memeo lution to the dispute over the Palmer Peninsula. 

EN osciurmant notions hoc eontanved Aeepcrsigt in 
freer adamant opposition to international arrangements, 
fees, the protéction of the intéPests of the United 
memes in future Scientific, economic, or strategic develop- 
Min the Antarctic would have demanded the assertion 
Meet Can claims to as much territory as possible, Prior 
Ber, therefore, the United States Government should 
Memb cen more consistently concerned with steps toward 
Me chenina American rights in the Anterctic. Such getiv- 
NNNM could have Leen of inmense Jgportance in affording Jegal 
EN tG a greater expense of more valvable territory if 


Meme ttainment of internationel controls had proved impos- 
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fee On the pest or 1% the present arrenseñorts should 
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EE corse Jn the future. Even more importently, the 
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En gc eect Ci the United Sertes boigyr in a position to 





torito al clan ın Antaraticn would 
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E crt 2n extci 
Pepe Deen cxtienesly voluble 2s a bargaining point both in 
Meer etternts at antérmatione)] controls and in any fu- 
ture Situations in which the continued existence of such 
pontrvrols nicht be thrcatened. 

Mt: Antarctic TrestTy retains 3n forcé, however, 
mucus] rights renain frozen at their status in 1959 and 
E xUuXted States continucs to possess significant bases 
Base only in thc Jeast desirable region of the Anterc- 
EN ontinent. If the economic or st@tegic value of the 
Er eric shumbd becone prostl? incre Mee sie ihe futuro 
BL the internations] arrengements undér the 
EN bcn diBintegrate, the United Stes would possess 


[ems tO Antarctic terr3tory omly om the besis of its 
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Ee ies dorinso the Internetional Geophysicel Year, when 


MONET nations interestcd jn the Antarctic Kere 2150 
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Br in extensive Antarctic prosranms, end its sporadic 
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Berry of Antarctic operations prior to 1954, 
Ecover, the leck " - conSas pat, comprehensive Ante 


NEU »olicy, of veTrivenent arrangements for ats fornula- 


=A 


Band conduct, and cf contiruous detTovity tovard rchiom- 
Meets coals in tho Antarctic prios to 3954 could vel! 


I recruited in serious duawacse to United States interests. 
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ELM 5 Serious conflict by the time of the ]GY, and the 
E rbsuco otf tho ICY itself, 
e Tatin Americans ana the British had been able 


3 
/ 


EN Chicve 2 peaceful settlenment of their dispute, the 


(2 


Nut would probobly have bcen recognized by the other 
Net clolrsents. Vith the elimination of active clains 
Memeroversics, the principal impctus behind the United 
Pees proposals of 1946 would have been removed along with 
EMO! the incentives for a maintenance of an active inter- 
Mn the region by the United States Government during 
NTE 1960's, IF the scientific community had then not 
Topped plans for an JGY, by fhe tine developments in 


EUN ntarctic epgain provided the United States with direct 


For involvement, Ihe “cles aro eno. already 
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E sing sufficient base 
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tor soeur cies . ea cht well 
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EE er fecied Gheir rights to the point wiere they could 
Memeroccessfully defended under internetional law. In such 
Be, the United States would have been faced with the 
less then Men) alternatives (across ment 


NN the ungJainmed sector, a region ever which jit hed 


Bed rights because GE its cheéllense to ezxplorers rothner 
BIS ts valuc to the nation, becomins involved in continu- 


1 
f 


Mame ontroversies with ihe claimants, or ousting the clair- 
AS Dy force, 


N ^ r : 5 A p œ Y *» ete, ee he A^ V : ~ « rd 
un crss1y. 11 UConsions ovor che Paimer Pentnsula had 


En essenoed by tho IGY, thc use of force in tho rc- 
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fon could @asily have become increasingly more cofmonplace, 
fee cing in daniee not ondy to the future prospects for 
non mata terizetion of Agtarctica but also to important 
se alliances of the United States, 


Mie rerore appears that the Un1tgd States was able 


EM Utain the fulfillwent of its goals in the Antarctic 


© 


81959 more through a fortuitous set of events than through 
EN croteomeasuros of policy, After the feasibility of 
Meee ined Antarctic operations head been dehonsirated in 
mma 950'5, the United States Goverauent should have acted 
continuing basis with an eye to the future of the Ante 
Ec and the role of the United States in that future 
DENT than havino limited Its activities to tho solution 

E 


EN u»ent problens. The failure to do so is made particue 


EN nexcusebloc by the fact that the United States Govern-~ 


ont 


VOSS A Cones One a eercness of 
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nou ed denonstrated 
NEN entific inportance of the Antarctic, the probable 

ENS c economic velue of tho region, and the threot that 

ue nilitery bases in the Antarctic could pose to the 
Dons otf the Western Henisphere,. 
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Mo been present before, The first such factor wes the 
NA demon tration Ly ts Io thet Antarctic research 
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E c esnrds tkbat ave »ngeo3otely ame extrencly valuable, 
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Memtacularily when conducted under cooperative arranedwents 
other mations. Secoudly, the region again became the 
EM Of Operations by a nation considered potentially hos- 
EN cto the United States; and as opposed to Germany in 
1939, the Soviet Union hes shown no intentions of withdraw- 
DEM. $1] be rerembcred that the House Comncree Commit- 
EN -toted in early 1958 that scientific considerations 
ED 02doquat£c in thegselves as justification For the con- 
END ucc of United States operations in the Antarctic but 
Be the Soviet presence made such action imperative.” 
M that time, staterents made by various officials of 
mucUnsited States Government have indicated that the Impor 
fee assigned to cach of the two factors varies between 
a duals and organizations, 

Mie United States Government Mus Teer made a formal 
sion to support ad permanent Antdretic effort. In its 
Iu ti on the IGY, the House Comnerce Comfittce recornended 
Ote the United States activities in the Antarctic 
SA "continue for another year,"' Sinee the signing 


DUO Antarctic hoyo rM mieancnce of the 
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SU, S., Congress, House of Representetives, Commit 
END Torstceto nd Foreign Commerce, Internztionn]) Gcop 
EN The Arctic end Antayctico y 95th Conk., 2nd sess 
House Rept. No. 1548, Serial No. 12072 (Xorhinpton: United 
es Government Printing Office, 1955), pp. 44-45, 
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tee) States effort in Antaretica has heen presumed by 
Pine legislativa and executive branches of the United 
Es Govsernnent. The long-ranse planning conducted by 
Navy and the National Science Foundation attests to 
meses presumption as docs the lack of congressional objec- 
memes co the cxpediturts involved. 


DEUHOMu:is sooninply permanent, but left-handed, con- 


EEUU nt to Antarctic operations, the Uniged Statcs Govern- 
nan vas led to crcate arrangements for the consideration 
E utsrctic policy on a continuing basis. these zarrangse- 
mus. first the Antarctic Working Group of the Operations 
E donatcting hoard snd later The Antarctic Policy Group, 
have been highly successful in coordinating United Stetes 
Antarctic sctivities end promoting thoNHnornveneuce of'4 
Barca) situntion in Anterctigce favorable to United States 
ieee rcsts. 

Mie centralization of responsibility for ald activities 
EN "ns to The Antarctic ih an independent executive come 
mon would serve Jittie useful purpose and would perhaps 


EN srirental to United States interes Pee nes civ, 


r 
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CO tho foreseeable future, “it is difFacult to cone 
NS OL technological activities which uniquely require 
1 


Et conouctcd in the Antarctic and could not more casily 


Ederteken in morc accessible and comfortable environ- 





wents."" With scientific research roBeininpg tho one tani 
E eent ve for ÁAntfaretic oneramfans, it is logical 
the Natjonzl Science Foundatidn shou!d continue to 
Beeecise 11S present level of control. Assigning the res- 
emer bility for research sojciv on the basis of the geo- 
E Duical area in which it is to be conducted would tend 
Meee suit in duplicated dnd vested efforts in addition to 
as hina the direct revards obtainable from +*Mdt rescarch. 
Besen United States Antarci1e eseareh prograrns can 


exploratory scosmco and 


oe 


Pemaivided into two categories 


EE cesoence. The former 1S conccrned vith expaendinp dean! s 


(Me doce of Antarctice itself and includes such studios 


memeenose conducted by the Interior Depertment in Antarctic 
nowmalopy, This type of research would lend itself fair- 
Nasa ly to centralization under an Antaretic commissicn, 
Blatter category, howsver, comprises rasearch in fields 


Mins global patterns, and such data obtained in the 
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cc tic hes Jattle value unless compared vith similar 
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PU. Secon Cress, ee of Pepreseftatives, Committee 
EN -5130r and Insular Affcivs, Subeosukltiee on Territor- 
mend Jnsulas Affeirs, "o iod: onn per 2c. 1903-64 
Operations, 88th Cong., 20d stss., May 28 end August 10, 
1964, ‚Serial NO. ia "ss nacion: Ware Srrtes Government 
eG: Dee, Od). n. 715. Tessa zer Dr. Laurence 
Pe could, E. Couvittee on Polar Research, National 
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fees Obtained in other puographic areas.® ‘his wos the 
EU rchb of principal concein during the IGY and is that 
mu OFC TS the sreatest and nost immediate practical 13- 
Be Such research is best controlled, and its data most 
Mea entiy centralized, with regard to scientific disci- 


BEEN 2S 15 presently the case with Antarctic résearch 


uch 4 
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Semducted by oros G5 "ty weenie roD Depasrtnaent's 


va 


NU ner Bureau ond Goost and Geodetic Survey and the Army's 


Meee Resions Research and Engineträne Laboratory. 
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Heeeie the National Science 1oundatzed's continuingly 
E (octory oxerciso ot ts role as clearinghouse for the 
E ence anco location of 211 data relatinfp to the Antarc- 
Meee itrther centralization of Antarctic drta appears un- 
Ex uted. The failures of previous expeditions To process 
EIN nirlifíilc data once collected have been virtually clinin- 
Mane in part to the fact that under the IGY znd the 
Eu rctoc Tr&oty such dzta musti be Arransec and conniled 
Nc ransmission to the World Deta Centers. 

force Foundation has received criticism for Its Jaci 
a 13 ty to coordinate 271 United States Antarctic re- 


ENS | in that sry organization could conduct research 
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NN ue Antarctic jf Xt utilized private funds and provided 
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Test ra e Va La De Crary, Chief Scientist, Mis ee oF 
Em cic Proorags, Natiowel Science Foyndatioy. 
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its ovn logistic SUpport.” SUC cventuolity has 
NS currec since the IGY; but there enperrs to be no 
Metts cation for prohibiting any organization not relyine 
Orecovernments] Support from conducting research anywhere 
Be Antorctic if wishes es long as it refrains from sct- 
mein 2 manner contrary to the terws of internations)] asrec- 
ES 3n force in the region, even if its research should 
ExDen tO duniicate work in progress under povernmental 
pmspices. 

Lons-range planning and coordination of Antarctic re- 
END hh prograns can be nothing .¢lse® thin gyperfect, due 
ENSE r4ly to the effect that data obteimed in one year hgys 
meee research conducted the next. Jmprovements in this ree 
EN sce been effected since the ICY, However. Now that 
mort for Antarctic research eppoass to be permenentiy 
Eu Dconing and operations jn Antarctica have become easier 
Less t3ne-consunmring, scientists have become hore intere- 
EO oan Jopng-ranrero projects, In additicn, with increased 


Mmeperi@nce in Antarctic operations, both the Foundation 


fete Nevy have reached a greater understanding of 
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end Insular Affeilrs, Destinos y om-Intarctios locisia- 
Meera = 296), S7th Cone., 1st sess., August 24-25, 1961, Ser- 
[encom LL (Veshington: United States Gevernnent Printine 
Ecc, 1962), )4, Stetenent of Represcutetive JohB P. 
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at fect eo ieee 


viable, eve that an independ.nt extcu- 


a e Y : 


aud Coordinate ie entire 


pla 


tica, albeie to Weer tit advantage. Tr 
etch Swe ancaeenes could assume the 

y ro Crimes Cri gral yenzescnhted in the 
Grown e Da uu vo era zZandeNnesense, 


Un. Stotes EB oTELILCUDDIXCY Would 
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defitieney vos SINE E Iuro 0$ the 


4 


to concern 20S ele ee Ce L Are L ICI Or A 


^. 1 


up to the International OO physical Year, 
d ¿lso indicate thet wiahever policics 


E devised with regerd fo tho Antarctic inevitably affect 
eer United States Toelstious with Cie ae selon 
Eu costs on the region, Rathes than creating institutions 
Eu anroments that woule tend to separat the cons3dera- 
EE oí Autarctic policy from that of other diplomatic con- 
EU. it would anpear nore fruitful for the State Depar 
Ber retain its vráésent role as an active portner in 
DES) decisions by the Antarctic Policy Group, 

ire debate over tls ede eee oe oeate Department 
MO) versos that of independent ¿gencies over activities 

9Henry ST "organ izeeional Dersiovunerts an dic 
Id Otates Antaretic Program, 1954-1065," Antarctic 
Joxinal of the United states, Vol. J nao eL ee 
ESSO. p. 42. — i 
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END C c0 prinurily in fhe international arcena heg not been 
confined to Antarctice clone. In Doa k. Price, Neon 
EN c oraduate School af Public Administreticn of Harvard 
EN crsi1y end menber of thc President's Advisory Comuission 


Smeeoovernuental Orpewization, wrote: 


NT lo. DUDES ucc meo secres 
Bory Ox State to those ted 12 ucles opceratino 
euusrivoly in the Intelek onse clo, especially 
ere International Cooperation me traLrıon ana 
mie United Staves Inloframionzieency. The debate 
has raged irs Whethnev “Wiey Should be in or 
out of the Department 02 Stwio. Each hás tried 
ir both wayS. . « . Ouch n che one i$ now 
out of the Dopartnonto wnuetiui 2 ucc] problems 
Of Urcanizeation of boch re ner P: how can 
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they be set up so as to be Pesponsive Be the fuid- 
ance of tne Scc "Many ou psc esca! rycloiev- 
Duo hn ort the AE Lonel burem of detailed mene 
Peementy, or the politici LINES 
NH sor ten bcrore urhe Gone sesslonel cow» 


nittces?? 


case in point, vhich divectiy par erer that of 
Etica, occurred during the early months of the Kennedy 
Ira siration. lt involved the estahlishmernt of a isara- 


Ment evency: 
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Drorerencc," as m told Richard Noustadt, was to 
pucr an the Executive UU Ata President; 
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gmorthinge he felt, would Ci aro poro cffectivo- 
iy CIS MUY stazus mo. Sun Snes Ss wor the American 
purpose. On the other and, as Meustadt perse ives 
Mee reniacd, taking D AO Ho State De. 
pordvment wowyld consjd2ct vit the policy of making 


state the arent of coordination in foreign wf- 
fairs 10 


€ e € € 


nopcubstitutinog "Antarctica? Por disarmament! and 
Ne cutive agency, * or 'the Ex@cutive Office of the 
ia uUcHnt,' tho nbovc arguments become cxactly thos& in- 
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Bed in the debate over Antarctica, 

Deine case of the disarmanment acia the reconnmen- 
uus of Neustadt, a professor at Columbia University, 
NE oventu3lly approved by the President, The resulting 
Ia Control end Disarmancnt Agcicy was esteblaished as a 
separate unit within the State Department, with its director 
A “under the direction of the Secretary of State. 
addition, the International Cooperation Administration, 
MD. Price had mentioned gs beins ovtsicds the State 


Bep tncnt in 1960, was soon to be absorbed by tne newly- 


ed Agency for Intcinational Development. This agency, 


INN, was lse placed under the authority af the Secre- 
BN OF State.) 
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END od ip cho Antarctic. the attempts by Presidents Frank- 
END Hooscvei* and Jgqhu F, kenuedy “to avard the Defense 

Navy Depariments formally subordinate roles in policy 
meee tons werc dooygd to failure. For ezanple, on Hay 29, 


Ex sone ll wonths efter the Interior Departyent had been 


control of thc larger ote tes Ant^rctic Sor- 


^y 
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assigned fora 
Me Interior Secretary ldrola L, Ickes sént the follovwe 


Me etter to President Roosevelt: 
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Memes Would not be desiteble dí that timo. "ló 

Ssilar)y, the State Pepartnent found itself unable 
Mme ty oxevciso the responsibility for overall coordina- 
Bo: Antarctic affajrs in tho early 1860's, even with 
MESS etane of jts interdepartnental conmittec, This 
mE rtlon icd To the creation of the Antarctic Policy Group 
me OOS . 


Pie summary, 2t would sppear that tie rekenrion of the 


Mies ent arrangements for the fornuletion end conduct of 


toe 
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Ber Stätes Antarctic policies and propras is in tl 
Meee anterests of the United States. The roles of the 
Meee acencics represented in the Antarctic Policy Group 
EeEcach vital and of approximately equal innortance to the 


Meee States cffort in Arterctica, and 1% 15 neither fease- 


Bier particular)y desireble that any one of these asen- 


should exercise peranount control] over that eifort. 
Meer, the principal deficiencies ai Unrated States 


DN Uctic policy in the pest have not been dus to a leck 


OFPcoordinatiion arong government agencies once the vechenisr 


for svch coordinct?on had been established, Indeed, the 
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E57132cs of the United States Antarctic Service berce co- 
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EN (hot ther conflicts dorcscecm vith the South Ape ric n 
ements never natefializdd. There tere problem between 
Ex tarctic Sdrvico end tnd scicntific conmunlty; but 
E hove becn clifñinetlle by the practice, established 
Elo JGY and still in existence, of affording the 
ENUUtists cn ofíiciel voice in Antarctic affairs. The 
EE O successful Interdepartiiental planning occurred with 
EISCconsultetions and preparation of position papers prior 
MENE multinszt3jonal discussions of 195821959. At that 
Beer each zeency vith interests in the Antarctic was given, 
EE 6t, a voto over any fornal proposals thadc or accopted 
EN Unitcé Stetcs. Although such dn arronfenent appcars 
EN cy, the success of the Antaretic Gonseronce of 1959 
ehe Ssubscguent treaty cennot be denied, 

long as multinationel discussions on the Autarctic 
mue to be held on a regular basis and the United States 
Euinues to possess direct incentives for operations in 
BEEN cione jt is to be expected that the present arran pe- 
EN or oncs similor to thon, vill regpoon 3n existence 


Mon sida broad aspects of Antarctic policy on a continu- 


vu 


Ma sisp to promote United States interests in the region, 
MO be in a position ta rezct Lejrtively quickly to wne 
As een eventwlities. Neither the permanent neture of 
meee Statcs activities in the Antarctic nor the continned 
EXE Uca of these rovcrnrontiol] erráresments cor be taken 


EL cd, hovever. TIo villi ba ren berid that the United 
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BEES. n facet, one such activity is alrtady being conducted 
EN ntarctoca, and no eppoaront international usn pos dE 
wn ted. That activity is tourist. 

Mia ys t LoUrisb Macursion to Antarctica was organized 
Mene Argentine Navy i» 1958, This was soon followed by 
En er excursion uncer the auspices of the Chilean Navy. 
EN OO, private enterprise bccane invo?)?ved through the 


nu blad Travel Agency of Hew York, vhich organized a Tour 


a 
C 
ne Palmer Peninsula region aboard a chartered Argentine 


Ee port. This tour included visits to Antavxctic stéctions 


Enoroed by the United States, the United kingdom, and Ar- 
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Dunes, and wes so successful Phat it was yepeated with 
RN E E 
Ames anne I1tincrary In 1967.19 In epi WG cle Lindbled 


Bey Snonsorec two Anterctic tours aboard « vessel cher- 
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Antarctic stations. All. tcurrsts EE agen treat cdowith 


(2 


E tality cvoryvhere in th 


Mec access to in” rerjon had been pranted by the Ant- 


EE lreaty To scientists and of ficial observers only. 


Nte asreenent on thc explo» tation o" Antarctic Y 


sources could take various forms, ranging fron the mere 
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Eu oi:shnént of guidelines to the fornaií3on oj 


Anctor) cWMdosp)temthe Scr 


Cr 


stock conpanies,/ If the ner eu aconecupned do.not 


Ber Vast profits and are not beyond the technological 


Meevalities of any of the nations involved in the regio 
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the present case of tourisn, Such apreement may con- 


femmes nothin? more that the tacit acceptance orf any na 


Ms right to enfage in those activities. In the case 
E nuneraztive activit2s5s Involving hiphly sonhisticate 


NE UNOlorcy, the claimants would probably demand some ar- 


Me ment whereby profits are shared amone all the nations. 
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Ec and Chile, in particular, have consistently feared 
Miro sulis of any future competition with the Great Powers 
luexploitable Antarctic resources; and this fear has been 
EN  »ortont factor in their desire to exercise sovercignty 
certain sectors. 

Mest importent to tho prospects of future apreonment 
Meee Antarctic are the positions of the United States and 
ND 5oviet Union. As the nations with the pfreetest sciene 
merce and technological capabilities, both cen be expected 
EM UDntinwe to support arrangements providing them with 
mee CCCSS to tho entire region. Tn eddititon, as tore 
Oye netions vithout prior baseg for claims become ac- 
NE n the Antarctic, the possibility of a retreat, fron 
ANDES ont system of internationa) controls becomes nore 
te still. Since 3959, such nations have acceded to the 
EN ct)c Treaty at the mate of approximately one every 
as: Poldind on June $, 1961, Czechoslovakia on June 14, 
EN Denmark on May 20, 1965, and the NetherJends en 
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EN octings Or Consultation, It is probable, hovever, 
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M sest 07 the United Mago !oss 10t501f in the Ant- 
Ec h3s thus far been minimal. In J947, the Trusteeship 
cil received a proup of petitions from the Vonen's In- 
Mato onal Lcague for Peace and Freedom of Geneva calling 


eche estgblisiment of Arctic and Antarctic trusteeships. 


ga 


co uncil was of the opinion, horevcar, that the matter 


EE cond ts comnetence and accordingly resolved to take 
no action. 
cars skater, on Februsry 21501956, Inasa proposed 
Nat Ene question of arrangements pguaranteeing the peace- 
Ns e of Artarctica be placed on the provisional agenda 


» 


mne Eleventh General Assembly. Believing thet The Ant: 
Ec possessed a Stratepic, climatic, and scicnutisic 1m- 
Manco not just to the nations historically agíü3ve in 

NI ^^10on but to the entire world, the Indien Government 


red that agreement should be reached among all United 


he 
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ie 
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pate 
NS 
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Nations members on the folloving itens: (1) 
DEOS Antarctice solely for peaceful purposes, (2) the 
meet lization of Anterctica fer any purpose causins an 
MS se in world tensions, and (4) the prohibition of 
ies in Antarctica that could be detrimental te vorid 
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erimatic conditions.^! 


The Indjan proposi was subsadbently withdrawn, due 
wearily to Arecntine and Chilean objections, but was re- 
¡ec on July 15, 1958, some 10 weeks after the United 
Mees Had sent the for#e] invitations to the Conference 
EN utorctico. Histidustívul of the nature of whatever arree- 
Meee maght be reached uhoene the ‘interested! nations alone 
Meta reitcratdd its belicf that the action that it pro- 


EE could only be Taken by r them a anny os a 
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pose 
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pol," En viow of tho axnpsudinpEc cs ne, the opposi- 


Meer Or the ‘interested! nations wes even heevier then it 
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fee och an arman Ment cn be expected te cxist in the 
Metre only if the Treaty shovld be amended to restrict 
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EN tivilties, such a5 vosther 
Bu cct effects on non-involvoed 

iie basis of aj} the above 
ES most probable that the 


Ns tino in Antarctica Will rensean in existence for sone 
fee With the levels of multinational control end coopera 
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Mates Governiint. The first Issudptien is that any ade 
morali nations becoming engaged in Antarctic operations 
EM cother adhorc fornolly te the Treaty or abstain volun- 
My ron activities prohibited by the Treaty. If a na- 
Pron Should refuse to do Wither nd should commence activi- 
m oft a militery nature, 1t wight well becoke necessary 
Ehe Trezty signatories to follow suit If tney find 
Meese ives unwiljins to take action, either singly or joint- 
IE Spzinst that nation; end 3t is doubtful that the re- 
Sulting militarization of Antarctica vould be conducive to 
continued existence of cooperative Internaticnal ar- 
Meee rents. The second assunption is thet futuro develop- 
fees Vill not cause Antarctica to heettsc so econorically 
Meese ace sically valuable thet nations night fand tho con- 
Its. for the first time an ts history, worth fichtinre 
Ome The continuisg pessibility that cither assumption 
EN be proved invalid in The future Makes it narticuler- 
BENED erstivo thet the United Sates retain en interest 
EE ncorci)c matters unrelated to the existence or non-cx- 


Ice of incontives of an 3Mnmeciate nature, 


tn 


INS)! IXikdlohood, however, The interno tiondl erronsc- 
EUM INStItutec over the Antarctic will continue to enjoy 


Mimeesuccesscs thet they have cnjiered curing the 1960's; 


pl 
m 
La 


ME ^ jJact of theso srcecessces cion isos to discus- 


EE con the npplicebility of some or all ef these arrance- 


Mo Gtrnudr dress e? possible confjict. 
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MMM regard, it nust ihe Teen ned thate nipi fi- 


Mee pravisions of the Antarctic Treaty did not seek to al- 


he Current condtuct of the Com@®@recting Povers but rather 


to formalize certain desirable aspects of the status quo 


tages tit Le 
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EN US repion, Cofsequsutly, th 
direct relevance to problens or arsas where it is precise- 
Exc chenge in the statns quo thet is desired, as in re- 
NE -vHich ere alrerdy the site >of military activity or 
EDrobhlens of disarnoxyent in general.  Morcover, the fail- 
Exconotho part of the Contracting Parties to achieve, even 
wo the present (1969), any asrechent on the®econonic ex- 
ion of "The Antarctic causes the Antameiie settliement 
Iu uvalueless 85s a precedent for regions vhere econoric 
mmeevity is cither an importent factor 2t present or jis 
Een eted to hecome so in tho neer future. 

Ehe egion in which the epeeweewenis achieved over 
Man tearcihdo eppear to be most cirectly applicable is out- 
E occ, There, as jin the Anterctic, no indggonous popula 


EE SU. knoun to exist, niliterization hee not been eitezpt 


(o 


EN -ciontific investicsction ls expected to regain the prin 


SL activity for some time. Froi tPe stendpoinft of pos- 
DS anternationel apreevent, however, tho Tro regions 
MESS inportont differences, 

Mestiy, differences in The Technologies involved in 
Mco nduct of op*rrtiens in the two regions are of a cru- 
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Eeles utilized at present in the explemeation of Auftrc- 
ENS and in s sort of uwctic epoxy o0Nns; 21ceb7ugbleors 
muss and in support of MA rctic opos run Veep ps 
EU cihor vessels reintorced for polgg service, propeller- 
Een airplanes, helicopters, snow tractors, gnd dogsleds. 
EN though all tnese veh3cles hove sone rejevance to var- 
o 

he technolories involved in their nennfacture md 

meio: haw been avai ble to al nations for a c Lde re 
Sreration harc been available to all nations fox conside 
C fo €- 4 j, n t ) A rg It e . J ] t i uj oq bg. VEM - M i a} LS 
apie period of tine Little Gb] Cekmerememe UT eG CxI Sts to 
EM inepcction by foreign observers or “WO theo unlimited 
Esse of data relating to their use, In contrast, trans- 
EN (on in outer space is accomplished through the use 


ENOchets sinilar, and in some cases almost idoefiticel, 


- 


NM Uo-c involved in the ballistic nissile, one of the most 
EEn sophisticated weapons an the arsenals of the nejor 
mens, In the absence of either a general political sete 
Mint or developments in wegponry which serve to eclipse 
Maipo rtence of rockets to the netional defense, if is 
meee! thrt asreecrnent can be reached on zrrangements of 
ted Inspecti3on anda óata cxchonee far auter Space ir 
uoncral. 

EECoOHndly, en effective systeme cm nee the nom 13 >» 
M M on of outer spece would yeauire the right of inspec- 
Meee Of nenufacturine centovs, storese facilities, ard 
ne arcs: and no major power has yet shown atsclf 
TNT 
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Bess to any and all parts of its national tcyritory,?? 
NS right vas not believed to bs necessary in the case of 
Ma etica, where s nation would presumably require un Cx- 
Mmemeive period of preparation in the field before it could 
Meme 2 positicn to nose a direct military threat. In con- 
for, 2 Weapon of hass destruction can be placed in outer 
space in à nattor of ninutes. 

Ec above differonces betveen the two To lons are re- 
B cted in a comparison between the Antarctic Treaty and 
E Extion Ouber Spece Treaty oj 020 hoch oot Fhich 
Eu1th the questions of nonmilitarization, inspection, 
Eu exchange, free access, and the status of national 
ENDE. It is interesting to note that in cases where simi- 
conditions for agrccnent dig exist in both regions, 
END !c: of thc latter treaty wecro potteT-noed after those 
Te former to the noint of almost identical twordcing. 


Pa tc provisions repgardinsr nonmıLıtarızgeson, che 


Br Space Treaty is much less comprehcigive than the Ant- 


« 


* 


EM uc Irecety, 3nesnuch 3s conditions siviler to those in 
Gime fntarctic existed only on celestie] bodies end not in 
EE upbace itself, In the sense that the fight paths of 
Ds tic missijJcs involve a period of transit through 


Mee, the region had elrcady been the site of extensive 


€ omm or. c A" ome . - temet rea 


N 


oed , en ^ v) TOES 
Aaa JJ, Tavbeuiicila, A Treaty yor Antarctica, 
eeeric ions! Conciliation, No, »3) (Jonuays, a). eso 


meee, enat me yy ges «voc we wer ar má A ven 
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EN ops testing. Jr the Pece of bs Gdditional difficul- 
Mees pascd by the direct conmection between civilian end 


C 


military rocket technology and the imoossibility of arrec- 


PeULLVC  Syot gr Ol insmeocbon athe Sicenatgriss 


2 
E 


Me on en e 
EN us Outer Space Trcaty zuveed only to the general pro: 


Meee On or “nyclcar werpons or any other kinds of weepons 


of mass destruction."?® Jn the case of celestial bod hes. 


EN or, Neither had nilit@ry ectivitics previously taken 
Ec - nor vas the inspection of national territory required 
E 1reasonoblc Jevcl of security against pos:gbhle viola- 
Prens of añ agreement on full norfilitsrizalion; end tho 
Is ion in this case was worded alnest stdenticrlly to 


Perce ) af the Antarctic Treaty: 


The noon and ctner ger za a 7), 2 Ghali be 
used by c1] Stotos Pertics oe 20) ec) se 
Jo "6: peaceful] purposes Mun uc AT OX 
milvtery bases, installaticas omo dowtaure Tons, 
puo testino of any type 070179990050 1 conmuvct 
Of military manommvers on celestiol boffücs shall 
be forbidden, The yse of milk meso nel far 

Sereutific research Cr o E UP cud ecco pure 
Bees shall fow be ar? um 


IE or rcht of inspection uncer be carciic Treaty is 


EM unilstoral and unlimited, That grontied by the Outer 


EUUyTeaty on Principles Governing the Activities of 
Creation and Use of Outer Spece, Incluci| 
Bey Celestial odia. Zip iot oT 
DEN Luton, VJ. $5 (Decamher 26, 1966), nn LL 
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END  *"o3*5y 15 ncithcor. Tho Outer Speg Treaty states 


] 
Merciv that the Partics agree to "consider on a basis of 
ENSE t) sny requests by othed$s States Parties to the Treaty 
ee ai forded an opportunity to observe the flight of 
Ecc obiects lavnehcó' by thos*t statos, Even facilities 
ENErjestici bodics gre. to be open to the representatives 
ENUther signgtorics only “on u basis of reciprocity“ and 
fem reasonable advence notice of e projected visit."2° 
PeeOvisions concerning the sharapeme usc o whuch oTe 


a significant, .iengible incentive for arrecnent on 


23 


MTS relating to the Antarctic, alsoggppear in the Outer 
Ecce Presty subject to qualifications., The sipnstorics 
EN reauired to disseminate data on their space activitics 
fee tO the greatest extent fecsible and pyrecticei,"”® 
l cono respect, condaxzd'ons In or Speeew ere Hare 
M nae tO agreement than they had been in Antayctica, 


E os to nations] sovereignty had been asserted over 


Mees Space or celestial bodies, and the Stenatories to 


EN oter Space Treaty vere able To take significant’ steps 


IE Uu Clikjnating the possibility of future disnutes over 


eee. Tho right of frece docess lo the region vas 
46"Tyroaty Gite. . e Omon SPa EE 
* G > tz 
Ex. p. 955, 
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Bea to 21] nations without aualificetion, and it was 
NU: asrced that thc région "is pot subject io natione 
EGppfopriation by cloin of sovereignty, by mecens of oc- 
Eton, ox by any ather mecs. 

tooo? the lessons Of Ele Vuwereelc eo peritnes, tire 
Peeper iators of thé Outer Space Treaty did not jropardzze 
EEEE i.e aprcement by insistine upon unoninity in mate 
mee OF a highly controversial nature. Like the Antarctic 
y. The Outer Space Treaty served to formalize desir- 
ebic aspects of the status quo, and the status ovo in out- 
NE ce was significantly less coneucsve to :nternott1onal 
mE enent in all respects save that of national claims. 
EwIopmonts in the Antarctic since 1959 have indicated, 
mo cver, that the reduction In Polat we) ren ons egeasıcnel 
Dated agreement cen act to facilitate further agreenent 


4 


teure. In this repord, G8 Cp ne eed fic 


E 


Jay the 
NU »atroual avrrangenents existine in Whe Antarctic may 
¿Le direct relevence to the problems of other re- 
fees, tic sywbolic velue of the Antarctic settlement is 
IE reati indrca, 

E ive nations of varying, end Sgten cantlicting, po- 


* 


ENSIS] »h3Jlosophies Rave demonstrated in Antarctica that 


* 


EE Uc of nutua4! cooperation càa be successfully estab- 


re : - ni %% (0X 55 CU E. - as `~ 
nou g vy on © € t area Wels y Po 
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Memeo OY a large pomion of tho plobe; and this demone 
Meet ion has clready yielded practical resulis in the es- 


mE slinecnt of @ similar, though: ldss comprehensive, rogipe 


eee outdr spacc. jln edditicn, the Anterctic Treaty was 


Ms ton a succession of Sisnificant Cold-War apree= 
Penis, which included the Limited Nuclear Test Pan Treaty 
Sees. tho Cuter Space Treaty of 1967 and the Nuclear 
EE uU o05fcracion Treaty of 19608. None eof These agrecnents 


MO ea, 


co 


M ccd final solutions to the respective is 


ua 


u 


^ 
j 


tevard those solve 


Uu 


EE! represented sienificant ste 


ra=d 


Mess ond "t was in the coldest of sell continents thet 


mere Wes the first menorable (Gay łn tha cele vary. 


moe S., Coneress, Senmie, Committee on Foroien Rele- 
ee ann rs on tbc Auturcetic Ixreos:v, 66th Cong., gna 
EN. Jte 34, 1860 (Vdshineton Waited Stetes Govern: 
nent NM O O Lus v WO ELEM CL. 00 35 
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